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Shaves 


Guaranteed 


From Each 
12 
Blades 





GUARANTEE: 


Should a packet of 12 Blades fail to give 500 satisfac- 
tory shaves we will send new blades to make up shortage. 


[' is easier to strop an AutoStrop Safety Razor than 
to change blades in other makes of safety razors. 
The self-contained facility for automatic stropping is so in- 
viting that users resort to it with pleasure every time they 
shave, thereby lengthening the life of the blade edge and 
making possible our Guarantee of 500 Smooth Cool Shaves 
from 12 Blades. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor 


Shaves, Strops, Cleans, Without Removing Blade 


TS thr oug hout the worl d on thirt Va lavs tree 


Fitted sets $6.00 up. Send tor catalog. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York. Toronto. London 
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The Sierras, the Sequoias and the Sands. White peaks, green shade, and 
blue-white-green waves that break upon the Coast of Enchanted Summer! This 
is the authoritative classification of the geography of the California summer, made 
by E. Alexander Powell, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. Next 
month Mr. Powell reports upon the joy-geography of the Pacific Northwest, a 
land of peaks and forests and shining sands and, added thereto, the majesty and 
merriment that go with mighty rivers. Mr. Powell’s “vacation in the North- 
west” completes the proof that, along the coast from the Mexican line far into 
British Columbia, Summer casts a spell of climatic magic and offers Nature 
in her kindest as well as her grandest mood to the escaped prisoners of the 
work-a-day world, 
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What would Bret Harte say, could he stand on the hili above Roaring Camp 
and see Peter B. Kyne come chugging up in a new-model automobile bought || 
with nuggets panned out on Short Story Creek? ( ‘an’t you imagine the heart- || 
| to-heart talk between those two miners of fairy gold? In July, Kyne takes his | 
car and follows the Harte line through a storied country, waking with today’s 
i “honk-honk” the echoes of the past by Table Mountain and Jimtown and 
Angels and Jackass Hill. 
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A good bunch of story tellers ’round the July campfiref Calvin Johnston 
Spins an ingenious tale of the mines and makes six words go a long way for 
“Cinnamon’s Partner.” Herman Whitaker takes “The Texan,” a bashful 
engineer, into the presence of a Mexican dame who is eager to be made a widow— 
a desperate situation for both. Hugh Johnson—he wrote “Officer of the Day,” 
as good a soldier story as any, bar none—contributes another with the same 
“punch” in it, called “Cogged Dice.” Olin L. Lyman puts over “A Corner 
in Boneheads,” another yarn about the Catterton base-ball team. Moreover, 
right after the honeymoon, too, Peter B. Kyne mixes matters by having the 
Keeler stage held up, a dreadful thing considering that the bandit’s hat is found 
with Bob McGraw’s name on the sweat-band and that Bob's arch-enemy, T. 
Morgan Carey, ts one of the plundered passengers. Poor Donna! Of course 
Mr. Hennage does what he can, taking ‘A Long Chance” himself. 
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All material intended for the editorial pages of this magazine should be addressed to the Editors of Sunset, 





460 Fourth St., San Francisco. All manuscripts, drawings and photographs are received with the under- 
standing that the Editors are not responsible for the loss or injury of material while in their possession or in 


protected by copyright and must not be reprinted without special permission from SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
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CREATURES OF SEA AND SKY 
SIX HUNDRED MILES 


RIVIERA OF THE WEST EXTENDS FROM SAN DIEGO BAY TO THE GOLDEN GATE 
AT CORONADO, ON SAN DIEGO BAY, 
DELIGHTS OF SUMMER ARE HEIGHTENED BY THE NOVEL INTEREST OF DIVING BOATS 
ARE BOTH A SUBMARINE STATION AND AN ARMY AVIATION SCHOOL 


THEI 
OF BREEZE FANNED SHORE, THE COAST OF ENCHANTED SUMMER. 
THE CUSTOMARY 

AND FLYING MEN, FOR THERE 























The COAST of 


ENCHANTED SUMMER 


How California is Divided Into Three Provinces of Pleasure: 

the Sierras, the Sequoias and the Sands. How Summer, Holding 

Back Her Rains and Causing the Cool Sea Breeze to Blow, 
Casts a Benign Spell Upon Mountain, Forest and Beach 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F. R.G. S. 
Author of: The Last Frontier; Forgotten Fights and Fighters; Etc. 


WORD with you, my friend, before 
A you settle down in your arm-chair 

to read these pages. Unless you have 
felt the lure of the high places or have 
hankered for the silence of the great woods 
or have hearkened to the subtle summons 
of peacock waves lapping upon silver shores; 
unless you know the thrill of a fly-rod sud- 
denly bent double or love the acrid smell 
of evening camp-fires or have battled with 
the booming breakers; unless you long for 
lazy days upon an enchanted, storied coast 
and for evenings upon white, fairy-lighted 
terraces between the ocean and the stars, 
I would beg you, in all sincerity, to pass 
these pages by. If you care for none of 
these things it were a waste of time and 
patience to continue. You would not 
understand. 


CALIFORNIA EST OMNIS DEVISA 


Following the example of the late J. 
Caesar, Esquire, the well-known Roman 
politician, who districted Gaul into three 
parts, we will divide California, for the 
purposes of this article, into three provinces 
of pleasure: the Sierras, the Sequoias, and 
the Sands. Though nowhere separated by 
a journey of more than a single day at most, 
these three zones are as dissimilar in their 
physical and climatical characteristics and in 
the recreations they offer to the summer vis- 
itor as the coast of Brittany is from the High 
Alps, as the Black Forest is from the Italian 
Lakes, or, coming nearer home, as unlike 
each other as the White Mountains are 
unlike Atlantic City, as Bar Harbor is un- 
like the St. Lawrence. Within the confines 


of a region five hundred miles long and 





barely two hundred wide may be found as 
many varieties of summer climate, summer 
scenery, and summer recreation as are pro- 
vided by all the summer resorts of eastern 
America and Europe put together. 

But that is a fact which not one outsider 
in a hundred seems able to grasp. Because 
the paralyzing cold of an Eastern winter 
is equalized by a correspondingly sweltering 
summer, your average Easterner, who has 
heard all his life of California’s winter 
climate, finds it impossible to disabuse him- 
self of the conviction that a region which 
is so climatically blest by Nature during 
one half of the year must, as a matter of 
course, be curst with intolerable weather 
during the other half, so as to strike, as it 
were, an average. A climate which is 
equally inviting in January and in July is 
altogether beyond his comprehension. He 
fails to understand why Nature does not 
treat California as impartially as she treats 
other regions, making her pay for balmy, 
cloudless winter days with summer days of 
scorching heat and torrential rains. Sum- 
mer in California is really equivalent to an 
Eastern June. The nights are always cool, 
and the blankets, instead of being packed 
away in moth-balls, cover you to your chin. 
There is no humidity and the air, which in 
most summer climates is about as invigor- 
ating as lemonade, is as crisp and sparkling 
as dry champagne. Nor is there any rain. 
This is literal. There is, I repeat, no rain. 
Each August the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco produces its famous ‘ Grove 
Play” in a natural amphitheater formed by 
the rocks and redwoods of the Californian 
forest. The cost of the production runs 
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THE VALLEY I 
YOSEMITE IS A SORT OF EDITION DE LUXE OF SOME OF THE FAMOUS SWISS VALLEYS, SUCH AS THAT OF 
ZERMATT, THOUGH IN EVERY RESPECT MORE MAJESTIC, MORE SUBLIME, MORE BEAUTIFUL. EVEN 
BAEDEKER SAYS AS MUCH 
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THE GREAT JEWEL OF THE SIERRAS 


FOR THOSE WHO PREFER A LAKE OF GENEVA TO A ZERMATT, CALIFORNIA, ALWAYS ACCOMMODA , 
OFFERS LAKE TAHOE, LARGER, INDEED, THAN THE SWISS LAKE, AND SET HIGHER ABOVE THE SEA 
THAN THE HIGHEST OF THE SWISS VALLEYS 
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into many thousands of dollars and involves 
many months of effort, but the preparations 
are made with the absolute assurance that 
the performance will be unmarred by rain. 
Did you ever plan a motor trip or a picnic 
or a fishing excursion during an Eastern 
summer only to be awakened on the morn- 
ing of the appointed day by the rain patter- 
ing on the roof? That sort of thing doesn’t 
happen in California, any more than it does 
in Egypt. Pick out your midsummer day, 
no matter whether it is a week or a month 
or a year ahead, and on that morning you 
will find the weather waiting for you at the 
front door. 

California, you must understand, is a 
great walled garden with one side facing on 
the sea. It is separated from those unfor- 
tunate regions which lie at the back of it 
by the most remarkable garden wall in all 
the world. This wall, which is, on an aver- 
age, two miles high, is five hundred miles 
long, having Mount San Jacinto for its 
southern and Mount Shasta for its northern 
corner. At the back of the garden rises, peak 
on peak, range gn, range, the snow-clad 
Sierra Nevada. Gradually descending, the 
high peaks give way to lesser ones, the 
ranges dwindle to foot-hills, the foot-hills run 
out in canyons and grassy valleys, the 
valley slopes become clothed with forests, 
the forests merge into groves of gnarled, 
fantastic live-oaks, and these in turn to 
gorse-covered dunes which sweep down to 
meet the sea. The whole of this vast 
garden—mountain, forest and shore—is 
dotted with accommodations for the sum- 
mer visitor which are adapted to all tastes 
and to all purses and which range all the 
way from huge caravanserais which rival 
those of Ostende and Aix-les-Bains, of Nar- 
ragansett and Lake Placid, to tented cities 
pitched under the whispering redwoods or 
beside the murmuring sea. 


THE SIERRAS 


Probably no mountain region in the world 
combines such a wonderful variety of grand 
and romantic scenery as the High Sierras. 
With their towering, snow-crowned peaks, 
their mile-high crystal lakes, their tremen- 
dous glaciers, their mighty forests, their 
gem-like valleys, and their cascades and 
waterfalls of surpassing loveliness, they 
combine the stern grandeur of the Alps with 
the softer beauties of the Vale of Kashmir. 
Many of their higher peaks provide moun- 





tain-climbing which would have tested the 
mettle of the great Whymper himself. 
Adown their sides tumble streams alive with 
trout jumping-hungry for the fly. The 
green-carpeted, granite-walled valleys seem 
to whisper “Pitch your tent and stay.” It 
is, indeed, a mountain fairyland, on which 
no visitor that I have ever heard of turned 
his back willingly. 

The Sierras, like Switzerland, may be 
roughly divided into two vacation districts: 
the mountain-valleys, of which the Yo- 
semite is, of course, the most famous 
example; and the mountain-lakes, such as 
Tahoe and the innumerable smaller bodies 
of water which adjoin it. The Valley of the 
Yosemite, as everyone knows, is a canyon 
of the Sierras, traversed by the Merced 
river and enclosed by rocky and almost 
vertical walls of astonishing height over 
which several mountain streams hurl them- 
selves in huge waterfalls into the valley 
below. The park-like floor of this valley is 
shaded with groves of cedar, pine, oak and 
maple and carpeted with stretches of wild- 
flower-studded meadows through which the 
emerald Merced flows in alternate reaches 
of turmoil and calm. The visitor standing 
on the floor of the valley can see no outlet 
in any direction, and, as a consequence, 
feels curiously separated from the rest of 
the world, as, indeed, he is, for the railway 
comes to an end at El Portal. From this 
point, which, as its name implies, is the 
entrance to the valley, the Sentinel Hotel, 
in the very heart of the Yosemite, can be 
reached only by private carriage or by the 
old-time six-horse stage, the Government 
authorities—for the valley is a national 
park—having thus far stoutly resisted the 
importunities of motorists to profane its 
precincts with their cars. But apparently 
the day is not far distant when El Capitan 
will look down for the first time on a throb- 
bing motor-car, and the balsam of the grove 
at the foot of the Bridal Veil Fall will 
mingle with the fumes of gasoline. I imag- 
ine that even the automobile horn will be 
hushed, however, in keeping with the spirit 
of this solemn, peaceful, enchanted valley, 
even as the voice of the American tourist is 
lowered in Westminster Abbey. 


THE VALLEY DE LUXE 


I do not particularly like the idea of con- 
tinually dragging in Europe as a standard 
of comparison for things American, but so 






































THE SANDS O’ DEE-LIGHT! 
THE CALIFORNIA BEACHES OFFER THE WHOOP-AND-HURRAH OF MANHATTAN BEACH AND ASBURY PARK, 
AS WELL AS THE MORE SEDATE PLEASURES OF MARBLEHEAD AND NARRAGANSETT. HERE SUMMER 
MIXES A MAGIC POTION OF SUNSHINE AND SEA BREEZE AND THOUSANDS OF HAPPY FOLK FORGET THE 
WORK-A-DAY WORLD 
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San Francisco Bay, bordered by cool cities, gay 
with unwonted summer activities, provides 
endless amusement. From the broad harbor, 
motor-boats ply up the two great rivers that 
link the Sierras with the Sands 


of such as these I can best describe the 
Yosemite by saying that it is a sort of 
edition de luxe of some of the famous 
Swiss valleys, as, for example, that of 
Zermatt, though in every single respect 
more majestic, more sublime, more beau- 
tiful. Of it Herr Karl Baedeker, to whose | 
red guide books every traveling American 
clings as tenaciously as to his letter of 
credit, and whose opinions he accepts 
as unreservedly as a Mohammedan ac- 
cepts the Koran, has said: “No single 
valley in Switzerland combines in so 
many of our people have come to know _ limited a space such a wonderfu! variety of 
Europe better than they do their own — grand and romantic scenery.” 

country that it is the only means I have of Aside from its unique scenic beauties, the 
making them realize the beauties and _ chief attraction of the Yosemite, to my way 
wonders on which, each summer, they of thinking, is the altogether unusual 
habitually turn their backs. For the benefit variety of recreation which it affords, 





Automobile roads wind over the flanks of Mt. Tamal- 
pais, through sun-warmed thickets of manzanita and 
wild Jilae, and into deep sequoia forests, while 
“hikers” look down from the mountain's crest upon 
the city bordered bay of San Francisco 





Excursions afoot, a-horseback, or a-carriage 
to a dozen points of charm in the valley and 
its environs; trail rides along the dizzy paths 
which the government has built to skirt the 
canyon’s rim; fishing in the icy mountain 
streams, in whose shaded pools half-a-dozen 
varieties of trout—Dolly Varden, Rainbow, 
Steelhead, Speckled Brook, and others— 
await the fly; a/ fresco luncheons in the leafy 
recesses of the Happy Isles, with the pine- 
carpeted earth for your seat, a moss-coated 
boulder for your table, and the mingled 
murmur of waterfalls and wind-stirred tree- 
tops for your music; twilights spent on the 
emerald velvet meadows which fringe the 
Merced, with the long lines of troopers in 
blue and yellow who patrol the valley during 
the summer months, standing rigidly at 
attention as the silver bugles sound the 
















retreat and the Flag sinks slowly down: it 
is the days spent in such a fashion which 
form the white milestones along the road 
of memory which one traverses in after 
years. What is true of Yosemite is true, in 
varying degree, of the other granite fast- 
nesses of the High Sierras, Hetch-Hetchy, 
the noble canyons of the Kings river and the 
Kern river, and the hidden lakes and crags 
on the east side of the ranges, along El 
Camino Sierra. Yosemite, alone, however, 











CALLED ‘‘THE OSTRICH”’ 
MARVELOUS OCEAN DRIVE 





A BIRD OF THE ENCHANTED COAST 
STRIDES ACROSS THE MOTORIST’S WAY ALONG THE 
NEAR DEL MONTE ON THE BAY OF MONTEREY. 
SEA MORE BEAUTIFULLY COLORED THAN BY THE MONTEREY 























is accessible to the dainty tourist who must 
travel de luxe to the world’s wonders. 

Far to the north, just before California 
ends among the peaks of the Siskiyou moun- 
tains, rises Mt. Shasta, crowned with ever- 
lasting snow, sending down from that crown 
endless jeweled streams through primeval 
forests of pine, filled in midsummer with 
snowy Washington lilies. Nature made 
some perfect motoring roads through this 
country and man has made others and the 
region is a paradise for motorist as well as 
for fisherman. And it must not be forgotten 
that back of the barren mountains that look 
down on the verdure of southern California, 
there are countless forest nooks with dash- 
ing snow-fed streams and camping and 
hunting places galore. 


MOUNTAIN LAKES 


For those who prefer a lake of Geneva to 
a Zermatt, California, always accommo- 
dating, provides Lake Tahoe, which is not 
only larger and more beautiful than the 
famous Swiss lake, being, like it, entirely 
surrounded by mountains capped with 
snow, but it is higher than the highest of 
the Swiss valleys, the innumerable pleasure 
craft whose propellers churn its translucent 
waters into opaline and amaranthine hues, 
being nearly a mile and a quarter above the 
surface of the Pacific. Lake Tahoe, one 
shore of which is in California, the other in 
Nevada, is remarkable in that it combines 
the scenic grandeur of the High Sierras with 
the beauties of a forest. lake, its rugged, rock- 
bound shores, broken here and there by 
sandy coves and beaches, being bordered by 
forests primeval. High on a bluff stands 
the Jog-walled Tahoe Tavern, reached 
directly by train, whose broad verandas 
command a panorama of mountain, forest, 
and lake, and which provides amusements 
with its stables and boat-houses by day and 
its ball-room floor and, mind you, blazing 
hearths by night, for this is enchanted sum- 
mer. Just as the term Yosemite implies a 
widespread region of mountains and valleys 
and forests, of canyons and lakes and 
streams, so. does Tahoe signify a territory 
far more extensive than that comprised by 
the lake itself and its shores, bordered by 
many hotels, camps, and summer cottages. 
Tahoe and the Yosemite are the capitals, 
as it were, of two great summer kingdoms 
whose domains extend far back into the 
Sierras and which provide their citizens 


The Coast of Enchanted Summer: 
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with vacations to satisfy all tastes and to 
conform to the requirements or the limita- 
tions of all purses. A small citadel of the 
lake country is Clear lake, midway between 
the Sierras and the Sands, a gem of a lake, 
not unlike Lake George, save that citrus 
fruits ripen on its shores in winter. In the 
lower mountains surrounding this lake there 
are said to be as many medicinal springs as 
in all of Europe and the country swarms in 
summer with health and pleasure seekers. 
THE REDWOODS 
Coming now to the Sequoias, as we de- 
termined a while back to name the second 
of our provinces of pleasure, we escape, at 
least for the time being, from the necessity 
of going to Europe for suitable comparisons, 
for there is nothing even remotely like them 
in all the world unless it be the cryptomerias 
in Japan. Just as Switzerland has its moun- 
tains, and Norway its fjords, so California 
has its Sequoias, and, to my way of thinking, 
they are the most wonderful of the three. 
The Big Trees, as they are called, are of two 
genera: the Sequoia gigantea, found only in 
the lower ranges of the High Sierras, and 
the Sequoia sempervirens, which are peculiar 
to the region lying between the Coast Range 
and the sea. This continent can offer no 
more fascinating trip than that from the 
Yosemite to the Big Trees of Mariposa, the 
road, which in the course of a few miles 
attains an elevation of 6500 feet, command- 
ing magnificent retrospects of the Bridal 
Veil Fall, El Capitan, Cathedral Spires and 
Half Dome and then plunges into the depths 
of a forest of cedar, pine, and fir, crosses the 
south fork of the brawling Merced, passes 
the hospitable verandas of the Wawona 
Hotel, and ends under the shadow of the 
redwood giants, traversing, en route, a 
tunnel cut directly through the heart of a 
living Sequoia. Very often, im the exploita- 
tion of the Big Tree groves,-these monarchs 
of the forest have been advertised by means 
of pictures showing six-horse stage-coaches 
being driven through them, or troops of 
cavalry aligned upon théir fallen trunks, or 
good-looking young women on: horseback 
giving equestrian exhibitions upon their 
stumps. When once you have stood in 
their majestic presence, however, and have 
attempted to follow with your eye the course 
of the great trunks soaring skyward, higher 
than the Flatiron building in New York, 
half again the height of the shaft on Bunker 























A HARBOR OF HAPPINESS 
CATALINA, OFF THE COAST OF ENCHANTED SUMMER, IS A WONDER-PLACE, WHERE FISH STORIES COME 
TRUE. THROUGH THE CRYSTAL OF THESE WATERS, GLASS-BOTTOM BOATS SPY UPON THE SECRET 
GARDENS OF THE MERMAIDENS 























THE BOULEVARD OF BEAUTY 


THE CALIFORNIA RIVIERA IS A VERITABLE GARDEN OF THE LORD. DATE PALMS AND CACTI GIVE PLACE 
TO CITRUS GROVES ABLAZE WITH GOLDI FRUIT, MERGE INTO THE GRAY-GREEN OF OLIVE ORCHARDS, 
LOSE THEMSELVES IN HILLSIDES GREEN WITH LIVE-OAKS 
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Hill; when you have made the circuit of 
their massive trunks, equal in circumference 
to the spires of Notre Dame; when you have 
examined their bark, thicker than the armor 
of the Dreadnaught Delaware, you will agree 
with me, I think, that the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia need no circus performances to 
emphasize their majesty. 

A hundred miles or so southeast of the 
Mariposa group is the Sequoia National 
Park, or Giant Forest, which, in addition to 
a noteworthy grove of redwoods, contains 
a most remarkable series of gorges, caverns 
and peaks. From the Giant Forest one can 
drive through the Kings River Canyon, 
which Baedeker has termed “a second Yo- 
semite,” to the General Grant National 
Park, comprising one of the finest groups of 
redwoods in existence, chief of which is the 
mammoth ** General Grant,’ measuring 106 
feet in circumference at its base. 

These forests are of the deepest interest 
as natural wonders but their cousins, the 
coast redwoods, are like unto them, for in 
seven sections the sempervirens have at- 
tained a girth and height comparable with 
most of the trees in the Sierran groves. All 
along that glorious shaggy strip that runs 
between Monterey county and the Oregon 
line, two hundred miles long and twenty 
miles wide, are forest resorts and camping 
places, or just lumber camps and _ little 
lumber towns. Trout streams run in the 
shadow of the redwoods, and rivers like the 
Russian and the San Lorenzo are as full, in 
some places, with splashing youngsters as 
they are in others with flashing fish. To 
those who prefer the silence of the great 
woods to the turmoil of the great hotels, 
these Sequoia forests offer cozy rustic inns 
and the most admirable camping sites that 
one could well imagine. For the man with 
nerves unstrung by the roar of traffic on 
city pavements or by the sun-glare on cac- 
tus-dotted deserts, I can conceive of no more 
perfect holiday than to pitch a tent under 
the great Sequoias, in the cool, crisp air of 
the High Sierras, or the sea freshened air 
of the Santa Cruz mountains, spending long 
days in clambering up mountain trails or 
whipping trout streams, and the nights, 
wrapped in blankets beside the embers of 
the camp-fire, staring up through the gently 
stirring branches into the starlit sky. 

THE SANDS 
The scene changes. The peaks and the 
‘anyvons and the forests fade and disappear. 


In their stead we see a silvery beach, dotted 
with palms and live-oaks, and washed by 
turquoise waves. Unless you have seen the 
Lago di Garda at its bluest, unless you have 
walked beneath the palms which line the 
Nile bank at Khartoum, unless you have 
bathed on the white sands of Waikiki, 
unless you have motored along the Cor- 
niche Road, with the sun-flecked Mediter- 
ranean on the one hand and the dim blue 
outline of the Alps upon the other, you can 
not picture with any degree of accuracy the 
beauties of this Riviera of the West. From 
Nice, where the Mediterranean Riviera 
properly begins, to San Remo, where it 
ends, is barely one hundred miles, every 
foot of which is so built over with hotels and 
villas and casinos and straggling villages 
that you feel as though you were passing 
through a city, the impression being height- 
ened by the gendarmes who stare at you sus- 
piciously and by the admonitory notices 
which confront you at every turn. From 
Coronado, where the Californian Riviera 
begins, to the Golden Gate, where it ends, 
is six hundred miles, and every foot of that 
six hundred miles is through a veritable 
garden of the Lord. 

Along this coast date palms and giant 
cacti give place to citrus groves ablaze with 
golden fruit and these, in turn, merge into 
the gray-green of the olive; the olive groves 
change to orchards of peach and apricot and 
prune, and these lose themselves in time in 
hillsides green with live-oaks, and the live- 
oaks turn to redwoods, and the redwoods 
yield to pines. Bordering this historic 
coastal highway—E]l Camino Real, it is still 
called—are vast ranchos whose hillsides are 
alive with grazing flocks and herds; great 
estates, triumphs of the landscape gardener’s 
skill, with close-clipped hedges and velvet 
lawns from amid which rise Norman cha- 
teaux and Italian villas and Elizabethan 
manor-houses; quaint bungalows with deep, 
cool verandas, half hidden by _ blazing 
gardens; and, of course, hotels—dozens and 
dozens of them, with carven balconies and 
gorgeous gardens and terraces shaded by 
red-striped awnings and roses tumbling in 
cascades of perfumed color over stucco 
walls. Along the six hundred miles of this 
Riviera the air is always soft and balmy, 
the sun always shines, the water is always 
blue, a cool and gentle sea-breeze always 
blows. Do you wonder that I call it the 
Coast Enchanted? 








A SHASTA DAISY 
MT. SHASTA, CROWNED WITH EVERL . NOW, SENDS DOWN FROM THAT GLACIAL CROWN ENDLESS 
JEWELED STREAMS THROUGH PRIMEVAL FORESTS OF PINE. NATURE MADE SOME PERFECT MOTOR ROADS 
THROUGH THIS CO TRY AND MAN HAS MADE OTHERS AND THE 3ION IS A PARADISE FOR THE 
MOTORIS WELL AS THE FISHERMAN 
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The amusements of those who seek their 
summer pleasures along the littoral are as 
different from the recreations of those who 
spend their vacations in the Sierras as the 
mountains are different from the sea. The 
raucous honk of the motor-horn, the clatter 
of ponies’ hoofs and the click of mallet and 
ball, the patter of rubber soles on chalk- 
lined courts, the boom of breaking combers, 
the strains of dance music on the evening 
air—these are the keynotes of a summer on 
the Sands. Each of the resorts which 
stretch like a chain along this Riviera has 
features peculiarly its own. Across the bay 
from San Diego the Coronado rises like the 
castle of one’s dreams the finest 
bathing beach to be found upon our coasts. 
Here come by the thousands people from 
the sun-scorched deserts of the Southwest 
to bathe in the surf, to golf upon the sand- 
dunes, or, from the hotel verandas, to watch 
the strange maneuvers of the diving boats 
and flying men, for at Coronado there are a 
submarine station and an army aviation 
school. On a breeze-swept spit of land 
jutting into San Diego bay there is a tent 
city, where a thousand dwellings thatched 
with palm-leaves and walled with canvas, 
and with running water and electric lights, 
provide summer homes at ridiculously small 
cost for those who prefer to spend their 
holiday under conditions less formal than 
those which prevail in the great hotels. 

Imagine the Shakespeare house on the 
Avon quadrupled in size and modernized and 
bathroomized and set down on a promontory 
overlooking the Mediterranean and you will 
have a pretty fair conception of Del Mar, 
which lies a score of miles up the coast from 
San Diego, and of its Stratford Inn. 
Low-ceilinged, broad-piazzaed, easy-chaired, 
quaint and comfortable and cool, it is the 
sort of place at which dusty travelers stop for 
luhch‘and end up by stopping at for weeks. 
That, indeed, is the trouble with California, 
for the whole state is dotted with places 
such as this, smothered in flowers and with 
their windows framing the most entrancing 
views, which make one say “To the devil 
with business; let’s unpack the trunk and 
stop awhile.” 


above 


FUN AT THE BEACHES 
Different people, different tastes. Those 
who prefer the whoop-and-hurrah of Man- 


hattan Beach and Asbury Park to the more 


sedate pleasures of Marblehead or Narra- 
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gansett, can gratify their tastes to the full 
at almost any one of the long and beautiful 
beaches—Long Beach, Redondo, Santa 
Monica, Venice—which adjoin Los Angeles. 
Here the amusements which await the 
visitor are limited only by his pocketbook 
and his endurance. The scenes along this 
coast of joy in summer beggar description. 
The splendid sands are alive with bathers, 
the promenades, lined with ali the peri- 
patetic shows of a popular seaside resort, 
swarm with good-natured, jostling, happy- 
go-lucky crowds. There is no rowdyism, 
as is the rule rather than the exception at 
similar resorts in the East, and there is 
amazingly little vulgarity, the boisterous 
element which prevails at, say, Coney 
Island, being totally lacking, this being due, 
doubtless, to the fact that several of these 
beaches have ‘gone dry.” At Long Beach, 
the really beautiful Virginia, than which 
there are not half-a-dozen finer seaside 
hotels in the United States, provides accom- 
modation for those who wish to combine 
the hurly-burly of life at a popular resort 
with tennis, golf, and the other amusements 
characteristic of a large and fashionable 
hotel. At Redondo you can risk your neck 
on the largest scenic railway in the world 
(they called them roller coasters when I 
was a boy) or you can bathe in the largest 
indoor swimming-pool in the world, or you 
can go down on the beach and disport your- 
self in the surf of the largest ocean in the 
world, though it is only fair to add that this 
last does not belong solely to Redondo. At 
Santa Monica you can sit on a terrace over- 
looking the sea and listen to concerts given 
by a famous band; at Venice you can lean 
back in a gondola, while a gentleman oi 
Italian extraction in white ducks and a red 
sash pilots you through a series of lagoons 
and canals, and, if you have a sufficiently 
vigorous imagination, you can picture your- 
self as being in the city of the Doges. 
Though somewhat noisy and nearly always 
crowded—which is, of course, precisely 
what their promoters want—the Los An- 
geles beaches, when all is said and done, 
provide the cleanest amusements and the 
most wholesome atmosphere of any places 
of their kind that I know. 

Between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
are three famous resorts: Santa Barbara, 
Del Monte and Santa Cruz. For the 
benefit of Eastern readers I can best de- 
scribe them by saying that Santa Barbara 
8382) 
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HE V Cross T was working the day- 

herd. Tomorrow the strays would 

be traveling on homeward over their 
weary roads, and the steer-shipping would 
begin. 

John Sayles Watterson, Jr. held the N 8 
cut, with a sharp eye for the thrilling drama 
of the round-up, when the dust curtain 
raised enough for sight. Circling the herd 
were a dozen similar “‘cuts’’, each pertaining 
to a different brand, each keeping about the 
same distance from its next neighbors and 
from the main herd. To them, at short 
intervals, cattle streamed out of the dust, 
singly or by twos or threes; now and again 
a roving steer broke for liberty, to be circled 
back by a swift horseman, or roped and 
towed back, at need. 

Behind was the infinite expanse of high 
rolling plateau: before him John Sayles saw, 
first the wagons at the camp, then Magda- 
lena town huddled at the end of Magdalena 
mountain; higher, the roofs of Kelly bright 
against the blue slope: eastward to Lamitar 
mountain, the broad pass plunged reckless 
down to the-valley of the Rio Grande: be- 
yond, the flat sunlit mesa and the far dim 
line of Oscura. 

A horseman gew from the dust, and rode 
out to him: but !ohn Sayles, busy with his 
restless charges, had scant time to look until 
the rider was within hail. 

“Well, young man, this is a change from 
Baltimore and Washington! How’re you 
making it?” 

“Mr. Logan!” John Sayles wrung the 
older man’s hand. “Let me try to thank 
you for steering me to the biggest thing in 
my life. When did you come? Today? 
Gee, I’m glad to see you!” 

“Oh, no, I came a week ago” said Logan. 
“Been out to the ranch, and up to the north 


work. I’m on my way back to civilization, 
now. Hope you're ready to go with me?” 


“Not ready— 
but 


The boy drew a wry face. 
I’m having the one time of my life 








I’ve got to go, ready or not. I promised 
the mother, so I’m with you soon as I see 
these steers loaded. And the family, Mr. 
Logan? They are well, I trust?” 

“They are all at Colorado Springs. 
When I join them, we’re going on to the 
coast, by way of Yellowstone Park—except 
Kinks, who, I believe, wants to stay where 
she is, permanently. She has a burro as 
big as a black dog, and intends to renounce 
her other family ties.” Fond pride was in 
his tone: you would not guess the empire- 
builder of Broad street and Pennsylvania 
avenue. ‘Bob isn’t anxious to leave, either: 
he is second baseman for the twelve-year- 
olds; very skeptical about geysers and the 
Big Trees. You know—you played at 
Princeton, didn’t you?” 

“Two years” said John Sayles, proudly, 
wishing that the older man might see his 
press notices. Of course, he couldn’t show 
them himself—but the mater knew where 
he kept them. Mothers are dense, some- 
times. 

“The wife sends her regards, and invites 
you to come with us. I would have asked 
you myself but, as you know, an invitation 
is not valid except it be legibly endorsed by 
the wife or other head of the house—among 
civilized folks, that is. Of course, for out 
here’”—Logan waved his hand—“‘like my 
invitation to the ranch—that was different.” 

“Oh, it’s awfully jolly of her—and it 
would be a grand stunt to go—but mother 
wants me to come home.” 

Logan smiled. ‘‘We’ll wire your mother. 
It isn’t so much that she wants you to come 
home, as that she wants to get you away 
from here. I happen to know, for it was 
I who advised her—in a moment of re- 
morse.” 

“Mr. Logan!’ Here a dry cow decided 
to visit the herd. When John Sayles 
brought her back the look of horror was 
still frozen on his face. ‘“‘Why, I’ve learned 
more 2bout—about real things, about being 
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—well, what dad would have wanted me to 
be—Aw, leggo—you’re pulling my leg!” 

“No, I meanit. This is the pit whence I 
was digged—I know. You’re young, your 
head’s full of romantic trash—you’re in just 
the right stage of development to pick up 
ideas that will do you an irreparable harm. 
These fellows are ignorant, uncouth, 
unashamed and incompetent—” 

“Come, I say now! Incompetent! By 
Jove!” John Sayles fairly exploded. “Come 
again—the poorest hand amongst them is a 
miracle of efficiency! There isn’t one of 
them but goes at the meanest piece of work 
as if his life depended on doing that one 
thing as well as Julius Caesar could do it— 
and in less time!” 

“What do they get by it?’’ observed 
Logan drily. ‘‘Not enough to buy your 
cigars.” 

John Sayles was silent. 

“Their muscles are well-trained—so far 
you are right” pursued Logan. “But 
where does it get them? They earn noth- 
ing and learn nothing. So far from using 
their brains, they do not even use their 
muscles wisely. For no greater skill—or 
less—the ball-player reaps fame and _for- 
tune.” 

“With no more skill and far less pain and 
danger the prize-fighter wins a fortune, too”’ 
answered John Sayles, promptly. “Is he 
the better man? Is money the only test?” 

“He is the wiser man, at least. That is 
exactly the point. These fellows sacrifice 
everything else so they can go their own 
way just as they please, keep their so-called 
‘independence’—with no provision for the 
future. They will not accept orders—” 

“T have been here two months, and I have 
not heard an order given yet” cried John 
Sayles, wrathfully. “Every man knows 
what to do and when to do it. He does it 
without orders—and every man-jack of ’em 
tries to do it first! Is that a fault? Why, 
if we had men who would do that in our 
business we would hold them invaluable. 
And independence? Since when has that 
been a crime? Isn’t self-respect—even ex- 
aggerated self-respect—better than the 
cringing obsequiousness of our tip-takers?” 

“The foremen, even, don’t get enough to 
pay your monthly tips, young man. And 
they never will. Look here, John—I was 
one of these fellows myself, but with more 
brains and more ambition, I hope. When 
the Mexican Central was built I saw a 
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chance and risked everything on it. I took 
a sub-contract under Joe Hampson. That 
was my.start—and I never took a step back. 
I tried to get some of the very men who are 
here today to go in with me on that con- 
tract. Would they do it? No! They 
preferred to gamble—” 

“We will skip the gambling” announced 
John Sayles Watterson, Jr. ‘And the cow- 
stealing.” ; 

“Touch!” said Logan, gaily. ‘‘As you do 
not say, I have gambled for the highest 
stakes—and won. Say then, that they were 
foolish to gamble and lose. Say, if you 
prefer it, that they are foolish to play fair 
against opponents who do not play fair. 
They are stupid, stubborn, hopeless, these 
men. Magnificent animals—no more.” 

“Ts fair play nothing, then? Faithful- 
ness? Splendid courage?” 

“Ah! Courage!” said Logan. “There 
we have it! Now, wetouch bottom. Yes, 
they are brave, fearless—idiotically so, and 
aimlessly so. For a whim, a dare, a dollar 
a day—to show off, to catch a yearling, for 
sheer stubbornness, for no cause at all, they 
risk life and limb a dozen times a day. That 
is what wins your young affection. Young 
man, young man—it is high time you came 
home. You have read too much Sir Walter 
Scott—this is no place for you. Courage, 
animal courage, may be an admirable 
quality, but it is needless to such men as you 
andI. The intelligent civilized man seldom 
learns either that he has courage or lacks it. 
We use foresight and judgment instead. 
We pay soldiers to do our fighting for us; 
we pay the hewers of wood to take our risks 
—sand-hogs, bridge-builders, railroaders, 
cow-boys, miners—the thousand others. 
We profit by tunnel and bridge, railroad and 
mine and beef—but we let these excellent, 
admirable and blind savages do the work 
and take the risks.” 

“T do not like you much” remarked John 
Sayles Watterson, Jr. 

Logan’s jolly laugh rang out. He was 
quite unoffended. ‘How independence cor- 
rupts good manners, John! I put it crudely 
by way of putting it forcibly—to offset the 
crude ideas you have adopted here. You 
think it out at your leisure.” 

“T cannot talk as well as you, Mr. Logan. 
But I am sure you are wrong.” 

“““Me hear’rt rejects your evil counsel’— 
as they say in the second act.” Logan 
laughed again. ‘You remind me of poor 
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Cullom. Graduate of Middleton, our best 
engineering school—brilliant man—one of 
the best positions in the gift of the I. C. C. 
for a starter. And over on the East side, a 
gutter brat got in the way of an automobile. 
Cullom jumped to the rescue. Result— 
one guttersnipe saved for crime or misery, 
or both—one first-class man crippled for 
life!”’ 

“Tt seems tough, sir, but—suppose it had 
been Kinks?” 

Logan frowned. ‘It could not have been 
Kinks. Kinks is watched and guarded every 
hour of her life.” 

“Vet that child was Kinks or Bob to 
some one”’ insisted John Sayles. 

Logan waved the notion aside with an 
angry hand. “Nonsense! Those people 
are mere two-legged animals. John Sayles, 
John Sayles! Men like you and Cullom 
are not free to choose. You are reared to 
be leaders of men. Years of toil and care 
are lavished on your training—you have 
absolutely no right to even yourselves with 
the scum and offscourings of the earth. 
You are like the man with Ten Talents— 
much shall be required of you. If Cullom 
had been married and had children—even 
then, you would think it was his duty to 
fling away his life for a notion, I suppose?” 

“Mr. Logan, you can out-talk me. I 
shall fall back on quotation” cried John 
Sayles, half-vexed, half-laughing. ‘It was 
Brann of Waco who said this word concern- 
ing children—and I think it covers the case: 
‘Better they should die in the faith that they 
were sired by true men than to live in the 
hateful knowledge that they were spawned 
by slaves!’ ”’ 

“Young blood, young blood” said Logan, 
his face darkening. “Oh, very generous, 
very high-minded—but it doesn’t work out. 
The world today, and all it has to give, is 
for enlightened selfishness—for the Ober- 
mann, if you please. You will see differ- 
ently ten years from now, when you are 


under bond, when you have given hostages *~ 


to fortune. But today you bear me hard— 
I admit it—you and the outworn thought 
you speak for.” 

Katy, Logan’s pony, grown gray in the 
service, was aggrieved at this inglorious 
station. He pawed and twisted: he cocked 
ear and eye at the straining herd where his 
heart was., Once—oh, long and long ago!— 
Katy had been pet and pride of the Bar 
Cross, far to southward: they still tell of the 
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loot which changed hands on a wager as to 
which could soonest cut out fifty steers of 
the same brand, Katy, or the Tom Ross 
Baldy horse. Katy won—by a single steer. 

“‘Here’s a sample—this Katy horse”’ said 
Logan bitterly. “I ride him because he is 
safe and sensible—or other old and quiet 
horses. That is what a sensible man ought 
to do—a man with a family to think of—a 
man of years and responsibility. What do 
I get for it? Sneers and sidelong glances— 
ridicule at the very best!”’ His face flamed 
red: his splendid broad chest heaved with 
sudden passionate anger. ‘Watterson, I 
was a boy here—yes, and a man with the 
best of them. All these years I have kept 
the old ranch through a sneaking senti- 
mental affection for the country and—and 
the boys. Confound their insolence—I’m 
not good enough for them, if you please! 
You've not heard any heartfelt queries 
about me, have you?” 

The boy had not, and he had wondered at 
it. ‘But no one has said a word against 
you, Mr. Logan!” 

“No! That’s it: they ignore me. I’m 
beneath their notice!’ Here N. P. Logan, 
the empire-builder, used a hasty expression. 
“Vd rather they’d abuse me. Listen: I’ll 
tell you what they didn’t say. When I was 
here last, four years ago, a foolish, worth- 
less ne’er-do-well, Andy Conner, half cow- 
thief and half desperado, was riding a wild 
horse on the work at Blue Mesa. You’ve 
been there?” 

John Sayles nodded. 

‘His horse fell, his foot hung; they went 
over the edge. I was the nearest: and 
because I didn’t follow and rope his horse 
on that slide, I am ostracized! And me 
with a wife and two babies—Kinks wes not 
a year old. I stayed a month after that-— 
and I didn’t get a kind word or a kind look. 
Cold civility from old friends—slur and 
slight from the rest. Watterson, I had no 
right to go down that slide! My family 
aside, I was the moving spirit—yes, I may 
say it, it is true—in enterprises wherein the 
savings of thousands, the chance for work 
and the entire well-being of other thousands 
depended—which would collapse without 
me like a card house, with ruin, suicide, 
misery and crime to mark the wreck. Yes 
—more than even that: for Conner’s own 
sake I had no right to go. I had not roped 
for years, nor ridden hard—I was not fit. 
Conner’s horse was not at full speed at 
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first: the slide cowed him: he sidled and 
edged, he was half-minded to climb back to 
the top. Had I followed and missed my 
throw, Conner would have been dragged to 
shreds. Johnny Dines went. He was in 
practice, he caught the horse at the first 
cast. Conner was not even badly hurt. 
And I—I am an outcast in the only land I 
really care about, a byword with the people 
I love best! I'll not stand it—I’ll never 
come back. And, I tell you again, after 
four years for thinking it over—I had no 
right to go down that slide!” 


“One Box W—three V Cross T’s—one H 
A M—one K Y—let ’em go!” The In- 
spector’s quirt slapped sharply on his boot- 
leg; six steers slid along the fence like 
stealthy ghosts; the Inspector’s horse turned 
back unbidden. These three things took 
place simultaneously. A fourth was on 
their heels. ‘Tally!’ The word cracked 
like a whip. Street and Horsethief Fisher, 
tally-keepers, snapped it out together. 

Tails aflaunt, the steers streaked down 
the stock-yards lane, between the heavy- 
timbered, twelve-foot fences; they flipped 
round a corner with a kick; a heavy gate 
closed behind them; a rider started from 
ambush and choused them on to the wait- 
ing-pens. 

The Inspector paced soberly back with 
Cole Ralston, the V Cross T boss, who 
“pushed ’em through.” Near the gate, 
they crowded the inner fence, under the 
dangling feet of spectators and amateur 
tally-keepers. A bunch broke from the 
pen, shied, kicked and scurried down the 
lane two abreast, dust-hidden. The In- 
spector did not move. 

“One S S Bar, one N 8, two V Cross T’s” 
—‘Tally!”’ 

A horse slipped on his side in the cutting- 
pen and rose, bucking; the herd charged 
for the open gate of the lane. Dallas and 
Spike thrust their horses into the living 
flood and it swirled back for some magic 
of word and waving hats. The leaders 
crushed down the lane. Ralston “strung 
‘em out,” so they dribbled by in a charging 
column rather than as a locked phalanx. 
The Inspector raced beside them, barking 
crisp italics: 

“H GT, two V Cross T, two Double Ess 
Bar. S LY, four V Cross T, N 8, K Y, 
Half Circle Cross, 76, V Cross T—one Spur 
—let ’em gol) MO—ORE STRAW!” 
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“Tally!” 

John Sayles Watterson, Jr. gasped. With 
all his eyes he had caught but one brand as 
this wild mob thundered by—the familiar 
N 8. That was on a steer he knew by flesh 
marks: he was hardly sure if he had indeed 
seen the brand, or merely thought so be- 
cause he knew it was there. It was no new 
thing for John Sayles to wonder: he had 
found more bewildering cause in two New- 
Mexican months than in his previous two- 
and-twenty years. 

This last stage of the cow-work, like all 
the preceding phases, was a revelation of 
concentration, “snap”? and marvelous effi- 
ciency. To John Sayles the wonder was 
less that the Inspector had not yet read one 
brand wrong than that he had ever read one 
right. 

More straw came. “Two V Cross T’s, 
one S U M, one Spur—Hold ’em! Hold ’em 
up!” The gate crashed quivering against 
the timbers. ‘Let ’em in the water-pen. 
Gip, you and Wailace climb down off that 
fence and get your horses. Throw that 
pieded steer and see if the brand hasn’t been 
burned from HOT toBOB. Saunders! 
—you, Bill Saunders!” 

“Present!” 

“‘Where’s that B O B man, d’yuh know?” 

“Over to th’ saloon, I reckon.” 

“Go get him. All ri—ight! 
come!” 

A head and shoulders belonging to Al 
Clemens appeared above the outer fence. 
“Hi, there, one of you huskies! Help, I 
need it!” 

“Here am I!” said John Sayles, and 
walked the plank which topped the fence, 
stepping over and around and on the au- 
dience. A fresh bunch of steers stormed 
by to the ‘‘ante-rooms.”’ As the gate swung 
shut John Sayles made it a bridge to the 
outer world and so became aware that the 
gate-keeper was using expressions. 

“What’s wrong with the world, Tom- 
Dick-Bob?” inquired John Sayles. The 
gate-tender was youngest hand of the N 8, 
hence detailed to the ignominy of this dull 
and dusty duty. 

“Wrong? wrong! This gate’”—he de- 
scribed the gate—“‘is sagged so the bolt 
won’t catch. That  section-foreman’”— 
he described the section-foreman—“‘ought-a 
bored another hole. Directly, a car-load 
of steers’ll surge up against it and the boy, 
oh where was he? I'll get so complicated 
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“No! That’s it: they ignore me. I'm beneath their notice!” 
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with that fence you'll have to scrape me off 
with a plane.” 

John Sayles dropped into the outer sand 
and raced after Clemens. “‘What’s the 
matter over in Macedonia, Al?” 

Al pointed. “See the big red sign on the 
far car, alone, down at the end of the side 
track? That says Dynamite, Danger, 
mucho ouidado! The boys keep rolling cars 
down that nice little slope as they’re loaded, 
and pretty soon they’re going to bunt into 
that giant-powder—good-by! I set the 
brakes on that flock of cars as tight as I 
could alone, but every fresh car jolts ’em 
a little further. We'll get a handspike and 
we'll both screw up those brakes till the 
wheels think they’re chained to the rail.” 

“T see” said John Sayles. “You don’t 
want it to explode—is that it!”’ 

“That is the general idea, yes” admitted 
Al with an admiring glance. ‘“‘You’re some 
quick in the head. By all good rights they 
should have left that car on another switch, 
out of the way of cattle cars. ’Spose some 
fool kid monkeyed with that brake? That 
car would ride that split switch, take the 
main line, and meet the Elevator coming 
up, and bust her headlight. They never 
ought to have anything but a stub switch 
in such a yard as this, any way. This kind 
is a plain invitation for cars to get out of the 
siding.” 

When he came back, John Sayles climbed 
to the platform by the loading chutes. A 
car was spotted, bridge and wings dropped to 
place. “Right!” shouted Slim and Slick in 
chorus. The loading-pen gate swung open: 
two wild riders harried a bunch down the 
lane. The steers whipped madly into the 
loading-pen, followed relentlessly, dashed 
up the steep chute to escape—into the car. 
The riders tiptoed sedately back for more. 
Sometimes the steers broke back at the 
chute. But every gate had a keeper, and 
a gate-keeper’s business was to be quicker 
than a steer. With two horsemen and a 
half dozen frantic steers in a loading-pen 
little larger than a box car, John Sayles 
expected tragedy. But horse and man 
knew their business. Dust, broken glimpses 
of white horns, plunge and dart and feint 
and twist, a bellow of rage, a shout, sharp 
crack of quirt on chaps, long tapaderas 
slapped on charging heads, parry of booted 
foot at last need—Eyah! The last steers 
dashed up the chute. Where a second was 
mortal combat, two horses turn automatic- 
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ally to an automatically opening gate, two 
unmoved riders resume a low-voiced conver- 
sation as they pace quietly along the lane. 

“Hear Nate Logan’s back again?” 

“Yes. Ain’t you seen him? He’s been 
here quite a spell.” 

“Nope. I been representing. 
last night.” 

“He resembles himself a heap.” 

“Oh, well, you needn’t be abusive!” 
Further reproof faded to indistinct murmur. 

Sometimes, however, the steers would 
stubbornly refuse to enter the narrow chute 
for any equestrian inducements. Then, 
the horsemen escaped miraculously through 
the gate: Slim and Slick, with a volunteer 
appanage of ambitious Magdalena youth, 
dropped into the pen afoot and ‘fought 
em in” with prod-poles. It was more ex- 
citing than the preferred method, but really 
safer, for in extremity a man could climb the 
fence to safety, as few cow-ponies could do. 
But loading ‘“‘by hand” was slower and used 
only as a last resort. 

In the cutting-pen the steer supply ran 
low. John Sayles walked the fence to the 
enthralling sport of watching the Inspector 
read brands ere it was evermore too late. 
A gusty puff of wind swooped his hat into 
the lower lane; a twenty-ton missile of 
panic-stricken beef crashed against the gate. 
Tom-Dick-Bob was a grand little man, but 
he did not weigh twenty tons: the gate 
opened suddenly. Tom-Dick-Bob was not 
caught. Clear of gate and cattle, he hung 
along the wall, making futile remarks. How 
he got there is not known. The cattle 
surged on blindly, overthrew the Inspector, 
swept over him: the cutting-pen gate swung 
shut; they raced on and smashed to a halt 
against the outer gates, double and chained. 

Inspector and horse scrambled up un- 
hurt. Logan, from the fence-top, spoke to 
Tom-Dick-Bob on the fence-side. 

“Riley, if you can’t do the work, I’ll send 
some one down that can. Go to the fore- 
man and get your time.” 

For a breath Tom-Dick-Bob hung open- 
mouthed on the fence, dazed by his wrongs. 
He dropped down, closed the gate, and 
found speech to declare himself. 

“You yellow dog’”—the words came slow 
and clear, “I’ll hold this gate till the last 
steer goes. And you don’t fire me. I 
won’t be fired. I work for you for one year 
from today, Nate Logan—and I draw my 
pay. No crawling thing like you can run 


Got in 
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it over me for not being able to out-push a 
car-load of steers. Now you go to the hotel 
and stay there!” 

In a dead silence Logan looked down at 
his wrathful employee, turned and left the 
stock-yards. No man looked after him. 

“Let ’em come!” said the Inspector. 


Magdalena Branch appears on the map 
as a straight spur, sticking out from the 
main line like a sore thumb. This is an 
understatement. 

Magdalena is indeed the western and 
heavenward end of the line and Socorro is 
at the other end. Here the resemblance 
ceases. 

The narrow-gauge between Clifton and 
Metcalf, in Arizona, is the longest line 
between two given points. Thirty-five 
miles of track make ten miles actual distance 
—andaslightrise. Magdalena spur is com- 
paratively straight forward—only thirty- 
one miles (or twenty-seven) to accomplish 
sixteen miles of westing. Because of the 
curves one rail is shorter than the other— 
—the twenty-seven-mile side. 

Lay a piece of paper on a common wash- 
board. Give your neighbor’s six-year-old 
a pencil held in a pair of tongs: ask him to 
shut his eyes and draw a very long capital 
S on the paper. Turn the paper with the 
penciled mark from you and hold it to the 
light. What you see will be a fairly ac- 
curate map of the Magdalena road. 

It is steep, too—Magdalena Branch. It 
is said that when the road was first opened a 
light engine could not get up the hill without 
a pusher. This is not verified. 

Four per cent is generally reckoned a 
stiff grade. Magdalena grades fluctuate 
from usury to confiscation, consistent only 
in this, that there is some ride for every rail 
from the main line frog at Socorro to the 
final spike. There is a five-mile switch- 
back from Magdalena to Kelly so steep that 
the engine only takes up one car every two 
trips. 

There is one train, ‘““The Elevator.” It 
makes the round trip once daily, oftener if 
required. On rare occasions another engine 
comes from San Marcial to help with stock 
shipments. Exports are cattle, sheep, wool, 
hides, horses and ore: imports, food, play- 
ing-cards and school ma’ams. 

Near this track, at Five Mile Cut, rode 
the V Cross T men, the skeleton of the 
round-up crew. New flesh for those bones, 
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in the shape of “stray men,” would appear 
when the work started again on the river. 

It was late afternoon. The steers were 
loaded, ready for the Elevator to drop them 
down to the main line: but the Elevator was 
late. The wagon had long since gone on to 
Water Canyon with the horse herd: some of 
the boys were staying in Magdalena for the 
night; the rest rode slowly down the trail 
which cut across the long curves of the rail- 
way like the bars on the ‘‘S” dollar mark. 

Logan and John Sayles rode a hundred 
yards in advance. They threaded the hud- 
dle of hills below town and came out on the 
tip-tilted world where the uplands began 
the roaring plunge to the river. It is not 
absolutely claimed that South America once 
slid away from that wild moraine: but, had 
it happened, the scarred and gullied track 
would have looked not otherwise; bare, 
desolate and glaring, heaped with gray boul- 
ders, studded with stubborn, earthless and 
glassy hill. 

For a space the trail paralleled the rail- 
road track as it came back from a little ex- 
ploring trip to the north and gathered 
breath for the Toboggan. Thus far from 
Magdalena the track sloped gently; the 
detour, almost on a level, was to avoid the 
stripling hills between: the jump-off began 
just below, with a horse-shoe curve to the 
left as preliminary. Far away, the Elevator 
came in sight, crawling from the white cut 
above Water Canyon. 

“Tt is on a par with the rest” said Logan. 
“Because I act like a reasonable man, I am 
treated like a leper. By their senseless, 
topsyturvy, neck-or-nothing code, I should 
have gone to a finish fight with young Riley. 
It makes no difference that I am forty 
pounds heavier, that I could break him in 
two, that Riley knows it, that they know it, 
that they know I know.”’ 

In the heat, a shrill cicada jarred on his 
raw nerves; he fell silent. After a little he 
spoke again. 

“As it happens, I was wrong; the bolt on 
the gate would not work. But that does 
not count a feather’s weight with my val- 
orous judges. If Riley had been wrong, 
*twould be just the same. To use their 
own phrase, unless a man will go through 
with whatever he begins, ‘to the last ditch 
and then some,’ he’s no good. Nothing 
else counts. He must be ready to fight for 
every reason or no reason—for a foolish 
cause or a bad one.” He laughed bitterly. 
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“To be just, it is not needful to win. They 
think just as well of you if you are licked or 
killed—just so you demonstrate that you 
have more pluck than brains. It’s intoler- 
able. They’re savages. You can’t gloss 
it over. They’re savages! They make a 
fetish of low brute courage—drag a poor 
second-rate virtue out and make it super- 


sede a hundred better qualities. But of 
course, you side in with them.” 
John Sayles was sore distressed. “I see 


your point of view, Mr. Logan, and I can 
understand why you’re sore. But I don’t 
think they’re savages, and I don’t think 
they’re altogether wrong. We can’t afford 
to despise this brute courage, as you call 
it. It may not be the highest quality, 
but it is surely the indispensable one. 
‘Above all wisdom and all subtlety’— 
what’s that?” 

It was death. Swift and silent, the red- 
labeled dynamite car swayed and rocked as 
it gathered speed where the track fell away 
at the first real hill. It was almost abreast 
the V Cross T bunch before they saw or 
heard: what John Sayles heard was a clamor 
of flying hoofs. Only fifty yards—too far! 
Ralston was nearest. He held his place, a 
length ahead, the V Cross T bunched be- 
hind. He flashed up the sidelong fill, the 
yielding earth gave under the horse’s feet, 
held him back for a splintered second. 
Too much! Just as the fingers of one hand 
clutched at the iron ladder, the horse stum- 
bled, rolled down the embankment under 
his straining mates: they piled up over him. 
Ralston’s weight jerked out behind the car, 
his free hand grabbed vainly, his desperate 
hold broke, he fell heavily on the rail behind 
the car. 

John Sayles launched his horse like 
a thunderbolt—alas, John Sayles! His 
mount was young, spirited, foolish. Fright- 
ened, he lunged, reared, wheeled away, 
pitching. The death-car’s gallop became 
a run. One man left— 

Katy shot across the barrow pit, skimmed 
like a swallow up the sloping bank. Belly 
to earth, he ran, his wise feet on the slender 
path between tie and slope: ears back, eyes 
rolling, proud, glorious. Gallant Katy! 
Never, not even in dreams, had he been sent 
up against a box-car! The car was at his 


hip—abreast—the red label flamed by— 
Logan’s hands scraped against the car-door, 
the side—they closed in a death grip on the 
ladder, his arms were torn almost to their 
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sockets, his foot thrust against the saddle— 
he was on the ladder! 

The car leaped at the head of Toboggan 
Slide, it plunged and rocked and fell away. 
Logan clung to the foot-board and crawled 
to the front end. The car whirled into 
Horseshoe Bend as he grasped the brake 
and stood up. His blood tingled, hot and 
proud, a singing wind was in his ears. He 
turned the brake to the limit of his strength. 
It might be said that the car went no faster 
—that was all. He braced his boot heels 
against the running-board, he threw all his 
weight out in front, hanging over blank 
space. One notch! Another! He fumbled 
the pawl into the ratchet with his boot-toe, 
and drew back to rest, every muscle a-trem- 
ble. The jerking ladder had wrenched 
his arms, their strength failed. Again he 
threw his weight out over the whirling abyss 
—this time with his knees bent. Slowly, he 
straightened the powerful toggle-joint of the 
knees. Another notch! Once more, this 
time with arms and back and knees strain- 
ing together in a last awful effort, till the 
blood came to his lips. Another notch! 

The track wheeled around in the deep 
shadow of Horseshoe Hill. He could do 
no more. The car went a little slower. 
That was all. 

It was not all! Again that singing wind 
made flaming music in his ears. The V 
Cross T would race across the neck of the 
Horseshoe and be there before him. There 
would be help, in time. The east side of 
Horseshoe Hill was impassable. That 
would not stop the V Cross T. What 
these men started, they carried through—to 
the last ditch, and then some! He did not 
think it—every drop of his thrilling blood 
knew it, rejoiced at it, thanked God for it. 

He shot from the black shadow into a 
flaming world. Far ahead, he saw the V 
Cross T pour in a living flood—the splendid, 
the strong-hearted—over the black lava 
wall, cliff and boulder and crumbling rock 
heap. (It cannot be done. But eleven 
men and twelve horses—for Katy came— 
did it, unhurt.) Nate Logan saw that there 
would scarce be time. Once more he threw 
himself upon the brake—arms and legs and 
back and heart and soul. Another notch! 

He clung blindly to the brake-wheel. A 
hand was laid beside his. “Let us spell you 
a while, old-timer” said Tom-Dick-Bob. 
The Inspector came behind. The two 
fought the brake together: a quarter of a 









































car was at his hip—abreast—the red label flamed by 
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mile below, the car ground to a stop. Al 
Clemens loped around the next little curve 
to slow up the Elevator. 

“Here’s your horse, Nate’ said Spike 
Gibson. “Lost your hat? Oh well, we 
don’t want to go back for it. We’ll borrow 
a sunbonnet for you at Water Canyon. 
Let’s drag it. We don’t want no chatter 
with these railroaders.”’ 

The Elevator clanked by, slowing up to 
make gentle coupling. John Sayles looked 
back over his shoulder and gasped. 


Logan looked. A little girl leaned from 
the window of the one passenger car and 
waved her hand: a woman bent above her, 
smiling, a hand on the child’s dress. Logan 
held to the saddle horn. Before him So- 
corro mountain reeled in a golden mist. 
Low over Magdalena hill the sun broke 
through a wisp of wandering cloud: as if 
God laughed through His tears, and bent 
close in pardonable pride for that He had 
made from the sinning dust. 

“Kinks!” said Nate Logan. 
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HE hens belong to Lillian and Helen; 
the garden is mine; and each of us 
caresfor hisown. We arrived at this 
division of property and labor by easy and 
fairly rapid stages. We had been settled in 
our charming rural home not more than 
forty-eight hours when Lillian suggested 
that we must get the hennery and our 
garden under way at once, remarking that 
a country-place looks so bare and forlorn 
without these attractions. 

“T shall look after the hens and make the 
garden” she said, at that time. 

Helen said: ‘No, I shall do it. It will 
be just fun.” 

Isaid: “No, I shall doit. I shall esteem 
it a privilege, a pleasure and a cheering duty 
to perform these trivial tasks of our idyllic 
existence.” 
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THE PEANUTS 


We meant it, too. We really felt that 
these would be among the ineffable blisses 
of rural life. But after a time our point of 
view changed, the ceaseless round of blisses 
cloyed, and we felt that we could get along 
with less of that particular variety of joy 
that is involved in hens and a garden. We 
would then, for instance, be sitting at the 
breakfast table when Helen would notice 
something, and she would look at Lillian and 
say: 

“Lillian, your hens are in your garden. 
You had better go and drive them out be- 
fore they do much damage.” 

Then Lillian would look at me, and say: 

“Dear, your hens are in your garden. 
If you don’t hurry out they will destroy it.” 

I would look at both Lillian and Helen, 
and say: 
































“Conswing it all! I wish that you girls 
would look after your own hens and your 
own garden. Can’t you see that lam busy?” 

It always terminated in my going, for 
how could I combat their argument that 
looking after poultry is no part of a woman’s 
duties, but this so interfered with our do- 
mestic felicity that it finally was arranged 
that the girls 
should have 
the hens and I 
should have 
the garden. 
After that the 
only question 
that troubled 
us was whether 
it was their 
duty to drive 
their hens out 
of my garden 
or my duty to 
move my gar- 
den away from 
their hens. 

I had some 
trouble at first 
in securing the poultry because Brown, who 
thinks he is funny although he lacks even an 
elementary idea of humor, advised me to 
purchase Holstein hens, a black and white 
variety. I put in two days trying to find 
some Holstein fowls, paying no attention to 
the puzzled and pained look with which the 
ruralists whom I interviewed regarded me. 
I was beginning to feel quite discouraged 
when Mr. Perkins, who keeps the store at 
The Corners, told me that if he were in my 
place he would buy some Plymouth Rocks 
and let the Holsteins go. 

He said that the Plymouth : 


Rocks really were the better 

layers, although it was gen- ING 
erally admitted that Hol- ie 
steins were preferable as 44 }, 
milkers. Then I seemed to \y Yy 
see something as through \\\j 

a glass darkly, and did as / \ ‘i 


he advised. I hope that 
sooner or later I shall be 
able toget even with Brown, 
for it was a vulgar, reprehensible trick, 
and I do not approve of it. 

The first night after the fowls came we 
kept them in the barn; the next day they 
kept themselves in a pansy bed to which 
the girls had devoted much care and labor. 
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Was it their duty to drive their hens out of my garden, or my 
duty to move my garden away from their hens? 


The ruralists regarded me with 
pained looks 
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Then Brown—I had nobody else with 
whom to consult, although I was begin- 
ning to look on his advice with suspicion 
—Brown said that what we needed was a 
hen-house and hen-yard. He remarked 
that such arrangements for the comfort 
of the hens ought not to cost much, 
as I could do the work myself. 


pina I did not 
HIE | ik feel so certain 
HR 





| that I could do 
the work as 
Brown ap- 
peared to be, 
but Lillian and 
Helen said 
they were sure 
that even they 
could do a 
thing like that, 
and that I 
must learn to 
be helpful, as 
country people 
/ are. So, with 
a heart full of 
misgivings and 
a tin pail full of nails, I attacked the enter- 
prise. Afterward I wished that I had let 
them do it, inasmuch as they felt so con- 
fident, but it was too late then. 

It is an old problem, and many men solve 
it successfully, but ever and ever as it con- 
fronts me I am compelled to give it up: 
what I want to know is, how a carpenter 
hits the nail instead of something else, or 
his thumb or something else, or a finger. 
It looks easy, but its looks are deceptive, as 
far as I am concerned, at any rate. I 

would hold up one end of 
. a board, while one or both 
<{ of the girls held the other 
end and Brown stood by, 
looked as wise as he knew 
how, and said that he was 
holding himself in readiness 
for such unexpected emer- 
gencies as come into all 
lives. After that I would 
uplift the hammer and care- 
fully get the bearings of the 
nail, while Brown smiled the smile of diffi- 
dent but conscious superiority. Then I 
would bring the hammer down with much 
force and hit—I never could tell in advance 
of the event what I was going to hit. 
Occasionally it would be the nail, oftener 
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it would be the board, and too often it 
would be a finger or thumb. 

In the latter frequent event the imme- 
diately subsequent proceedings rarely varied 
an iota, and yet thespectators never appeared 
to consider this sameness monotonous. 
I would straightway seize the injured mem- 
ber and hang to it while executing a sort of 
weird war-dance on one foot, though why 
I chose to use but one foot in the perform- 
ance of this ceremony I never knew. 
While I danced I would say something 
brief, but cogent and heated, Brown would 
look as amused as a higher order of being 
can, and Lillian and Helen would laugh. 
After a prolonged struggle with their un- 
feeling mirth the girls would say “‘It is too 
bad; I am so sorry,” and would terminate 
the sympathetic remark with a snicker. Of 
course the blow upon my thumb hurt, and 
so did Brown’s archangelic air, but these 
hurts were trivial compared with that pro- 
duced by the knowledge that the feminine 
members of my family would laugh at me 
in such a time of anguish. 

Yet gentle woman always does this; I 
have watched her, and I know. She never 
loses a chance to laugh when the man hurts 
himself. Probably she loves him, but she 
laughs, anyway. If he hits himself with a 
hammer, she laughs; if he stubs his toe and 
falls flat, tearing his clothing and rasping 
his flesh and his feelings, she merrily laughs; 
if he attempts to put up a stovepipe and it 
breaks apart and falls upon him, cutting 
his scalp and pouring six quarts of soot 
over his head and down the back of his 
neck, her silvery laughter adds music to the 
scene. Later she is kind and attentive, but 
why not omit the laughter? It is in vain to 
ask; she is gentle woman, and her ways are 
her ways. She has her own sense of humor, 
a sense so rare, so subtle, so exquisitely 
refined, that man, with his crudeness and 
grossness, cannot comprehend it. 

After I was done with that hen-palace 
the girls said that the result of my labor 
made them feel like shedding tears every 
time they looked at it, and they added that 
they felt certain the hens refused to lay 
because they were so mortified. Thus did 
they encourage me to branch out and dem- 
onstrate my innate mechanical skill in 
other directions. But I do not care; it 
really made no difference, for a hen is a 
creature that has no right to be vain and 
haughty. 
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Executing a sort of weird war-dance on one foot 


It is needless to write at length on the 
subject of these fowls—to tell how they 
would escape from bondage and dig up my 
garden; how the rooster awaked us by crow- 
ing in hours of the night when we sorely 
yearned to sleep; how the hens set when 
they should have laid, occasionally laid 
when they should have set, and generally 
neglected to provide us with eggs when we 
needed them most. Yes, it is unnecessary 
to write of these things, for others have had 
similar experiences, and the bitter tale of 
them is told between the lines, and in con- 
densed form, in my ledger account with the 
poultry as it stood at the end of the first 
two months. Here it is: 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


DR. 
To cost of hen-house and fence (value of 
my time not included)........ ae $47.38 
ASO TOOSU AGT 8OBIG 663.5 sce shes sri MA IO 
To patented food to make them lay 
(bought from a highly competent 
PAVEMIN ES APERE) 2 ooo os ov ala a0 2.25 
To patented food to make them set (pur- 
chased from same agent) ........... 2.25 
To patented food to make rooster stop 
crowing in morning (same agent).... 3.25 
To injury done to garden (carefully es- 
timated) ..... ee en 38.00 
To original cost of twelve fowls. . . 7.00 
ANSI pel ioe e ear ha Oe, $111.29 
CR. 
By nine adult fowls (fifteen died)... ... $ 5.50 
“By six chicks (twenty-seven died)... . go 


By twenty-three and one-sixth dozen 
eggs at average value of fourteen cents 3.24 


Total : 
Balance (the wrong way) 


ERR Re : 2 .$ 9.64 
SERS. $101.65 





























Gentle woman may love a man, yet she laughs at him 


Lillian says that as we still have the hen- 
palace its price should not be included 
among the debits, but I think it should be, 
at least until the fowls have paid for it, and 
as I cannot even dimly foresee a time this 
side of the millennium when they will have 
paid for it, I have concluded to let the 
charge stand. 

In a short time I began to do garden work, 
but I did it under the disadvantage of know- 
ing nothing about it except the little I had 
learned when quite young from a careful 
reading of that hilarious dream of rural 
existence known as “Swiss Family Robin- 
son.” I realized that this was a handicap, 
but I had Lillian and Helen to guide and 
instruct me. They would come out into 
the garden, and, looking cool and com- 
fortable in their white waists and straw 
hats, would watch me by the hour while I 
perspired over my work. (This was at 
first.) After a time Lillian would say some- 
thing like this: 

“What are those queer things you are 
planting?” 

“They are Hubbard squash seeds”’ I per- 
haps would answer. 

“Oh, I thought they must be some kind 
of funny nut. Well, I do believe that you 
are planting your Hubbard things too 
close together.”’ ‘ 

Before I would have time cruelly to sug- 
gest that the opinion of a lady who did not 
know a squash seed from a nut could not be 
very valuable in any matter connected with 
the subject of agriculture, Helen would 
make herself heard: 

“Yes, I am sure you are planting them 
too close together. I remember quite 
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distinctly that Uncle Tom used to plant 
his potatoes farther apart.” 

One of my first experiments in gardening 
was in the line of peanut-culture. I was 
convinced that the average gardener makes 
a mistake in too closely following beaten 
tracks, and it had occurred to me that, as 
many peanuts are eaten, and as they are 
imported into our part of the country, there 
should be profit in their culture. So’ I 
planted a small piece of ground to them and 
awaited the result. I was working among 
the plants one day, when an agent for a 
gopher exterminator came along and after 
failing to sell me any exterminator asked 
me what I was doing. I replied that I was 
looking after my peanuts, and he inquired 
if I knew much about their culture. When 
I told him that I knew practically nothing 
he at once took a kindly interest and asked 
me if I was acquainted with the process of 
reversing the plants. I assured him that 
I was not, and he seemed greatly surprised. 

“All peanut plants,” he explained, ‘“‘has 
to be reversed so that the nuts can get 
plenty of air and sunshine. When the 
plants is a few weeks old you dig a trench 
by their side, grab them and turn them 
over. Then cover only the part that was 
above the ground. They grow beautiful 
after that. Your peanuts ’ll be ready to be 
reversed, I reckon, ’most any time now.” 

I expressed the gratitude I felt, and the 
agent passed on. 

A day or two later Brown, who has a 
singular faculty of always appearing when 
he is not wanted, came to my garden where 
I was hard at work, and, after watching me 
a few minutes, said: 

“What under the sun are you doing now?” 

“Reversing them,’ I replied. 

“Revers—what?”’ 

“Reversing the peanuts.” 

“What in the name of the great Myste- 
rious are you doing that for?” 

I felt uncomfortable. Brown’s tone and 
manner were exceedingly disagreeable, and 
although I was convinced that I was doing 
the right thing, his entire attitude suggested 
an uneasy doubt. What did he mean by 
coming around in that supercilious way and 
in my presence airing an alleged knowledge 
that he evidently would like to have consid- 
ered a highly superior article? I felt an 
intense desire to throttle him, and when I 
spoke, my words were characterized by iron- 
ical hauteur. 














o” 


“What under the sun are you doing now? 
Reversing them” I replied 


“What am I doing this for!” I said. 
“Why, any person of average intelligence 
knows that this is the time to reverse them. 
All competent authorities are agreed on 
that point. I am reversing them because 
every agriculturist of sense and judgment 
reverses them at this period of their develop- 
ment. How else should they obtain air and 
sunshine necessary to their growth? But 
I shouldn’t expect you to do it, of course.” 

Brown acted just as one should expect of 
a fellow of his kind. In the first place he 
broke into loud guffaws; then he lay down 
on the ground and roared and screamed in 
rudest laughter; then he guffawed himself 
away, and as rapidly as possible told the 
neighbors for miles around what I had been 
doing. For weeks after that whenever a 
ruralist passed Peace Cottage he would 
stop, if I was in sight, and with apparent 
anxiety inquire, ““W’en you goin’ to reverse 
your peanuts?” and when I scornfully 
would decline to reply he would continue, 
***Cause I thought I’d come eroun’ an’ see. 


ao et ™ Nye dog 
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It’s a new business ter me.”” Then he, 
too, would hoarsely guffaw and pass on. 
Even the little children used to talk of 
peanuts when I passed and try to simu- 
late a guffaw in their shrill treble. It 
was very trying, and I should have liked 
to meet that exterminator agent again, 
but I never did. I can only hope that 
he became tangled up with his own 
exterminator. 

In connection with the garden I per- 
haps should mention one of its peculiari- 
ties that developed later in the season, 
greatly to my surprise. There was a 
certain part of it which consisted almost 
exclusively of weeds that grew in sym- 
metrical rows laid out with almost 
mathematical precision, and as passers 
in the road noted this peculiarity they 
often paused and respectfully requested 
me to explain a phenomenon so unusual. 
The brief story I hesitatingly told them 
may well be repeated here as a warning 
against the danger that lurks in the 
weeding of gardens. 

It was Lillian who suggested that the 
vegetables must be kept weeded. She 
said that Brown and other authorities 
agreed that this was the best course to 
adopt. I asked if we could not have Brown 
and the other authorities come and do the 
weeding, and wanted to know who would 
pay for my broken back, but she only scoffed 
at me. Gentle as women appear, it is 
strange that sometimes they can be so 
heartless. 

I claim that anybody might have made 
the mistake I made. The garden growth 
still was young, and there were two kinds— 
the vegetables and the weeds. Recently 
from the city, I did not know the one kind 
from the other, but I argued to myself that 
the vegetables must be the more plentiful in 
the rows where they were planted, and so I 
carefully pulled out the plants that grew 
the less abundantly. I put in days and 
days, or so it then seemed to me, at this 
labor, and for some time thereafter some- 
body had to help me when I tried to rise 
from a chair. 

Alas, after all my labor, weariness and 
resulting soreness, it transpired that what 
I had pulled up were—were 



























































I did enjoy watching things grow 


I find that, even after a long lapse of time, 
I still am too broken in spirit to continue 
this explanation. It must be left to the 
reader’s imagination to conceive why it was 
that that corner of my garden contained 
practically no vegetables, but had a large 
number of weeds set out in symmetrical 
rows. I admit that it looked peculiar, but 
the remainder of the garden, in which I 
had done no weeding, looked far better, and 
experts informed me that not infrequently 
they recognized vegetables in the midst of 
its graceful and prolific growth. Thus does 
experience teach us. If I had not experi- 
mented I yet might be an advocate of the 
grossly mistaken theory that weeding is 
desirable in gardening. 

Yet, notwithstanding some discourage- 
mens, and although the peanuts did not 
develop after their reversal, I did enjoy 
watching things grow in my garden, and it 
did not take me long to discover that this 
was my specialty—just watching. There 
was something so calm and peaceful about 
leaning on my hoe and watching. Some- 
times I used to make garden in this way 
for hours at a time. Ah, how tranquil 
everything seemed! The green world 
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asleep on its crystal sea; the tiny clouds 
setting their white film against heaven’s 
blue; the low cluck-cluck of the hens as they 
went about their daily pursuits; the ex- 
ultant voice of the rooster as he called his 
ladies to come and eat three yards of tow 
string that he had found in a corner of the 
hen-yard; the protesting yelp of Helvetius 
as Helen swept him out of the kitchen; the 
myriad drowsy voices of the golden sum- 
mer-time—all these things brought to me, 
while I watched, such peace of mind as the 
city knows not. And if the straying hens 
ate up most of my garden, and Helvetius 
dug up what they left, what did it matter? 
I could watch, anyway, and the glory of it 
all was written in my soul. 

Every man of average intelligence, more 
or less, has his supreme gift, that which is 
the most perfect expression of his true inner 
self, although at times he may fail to realize 
it. Buffeted by the waves of adverse cir- 
cumstance, a man may find in life no place 
or opportunity for the exercise of his genius, 
but, although undeveloped, it is there. For 
my part, after years of doubt and wonder 
concerning the form my highest gift takes, I 
have learned out here in the country the 
answer to my soul’s perpetual question. 
Yes, I, too, like the rest, have my genius. 
I, too, have a gift, and I now know what 
Nature intended for me. She meant me 
to be a watcher. Commonplace and un- 
gifted in other respects, in the one matter 
of watching I am supreme, isolated and 
unapproachable. Herein other men can- 
not compare with me; they forget and use 
the hoe, every once in a while when they 
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might have been watching. I 
never do. But Ido not blame 
them for this; they have not 


The rooster called them to come and eat three 
the splendid gift that is mine; theirs is 
only talent, not genius. 

And out in the country is the place to 


watch. In other places it is different; 
somebody is likely to run against you at 
any time and disturb you in your watching. 
But here nothing interferes; you may watch 
and watch, and nothing will jar you. One 

The final entitled “We 


xperiment in tranquil 


THE BY-ROAD 


By GRACE E. MOTT 
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yards of tow string he 


Get a Crop,” 





occasionally has to cease watching long 
enough to eat or sleep, but that is the 
fault of poor weak human nature, not 
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had found in the 





hen-yard 


of the country. To watch while great 
white suns sail upon their daily journey; 
to watch while moons of gold swim 
through seas of silver islanded by stars; to 
watch while the soft yellows of summer 
change to the rich browns of autumn, and 
these in turn to the shining green of winter 
—ah, this is life! 


will be described in the August number 








For others, the white high-road; 


For me, the 


shady by-road; 


The little witching wander-path 


That leads 


-I know not where. 


And to its lure so tender 

I all my heart surrender, 

As I follow far its beckoning, 
Forgetting toil and care. 


The shy harebells nod greeting, 
And the plume-like tree-tops, meeting, 
Make cool and dim the vista green, 


Gay butterflies are winging, 


"Neath sky of turquoise hue. : | 


Somewhere a thrush is singing; 


Ah, 


surely, 


dear, 


this winsome path - 


Can lead me but to you! 
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The POET of 
the SIERRAS 








By 


HE deathof Cincinnatus Heine* Miller 
closes one of the most picturesque and 
stirring literary careers of the New 
World—one that is almost mythical even 
now, for “Joaquin” took a boyish delight 
(at least during all his early life) in per- 


HAMLIN GARLAND 


My own love for Miller’s verse began in 
1876, when, as a boy of sixteen, I read ** Kit 
Carson’s Ride,” which came to me through 
the newspapers. I remember proudly de- 
claiming it at the Burr Oak district school- 
house to the wonder and astonishment of 
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absurd exagger- 
ations of his 
actual history to 
circulate uncor- 
rected. 

The popular 
conception of 
him is that of 
a desperado 
always wearing 
long high-heeled 
old-fashioned 
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boots, and a 
broad sombrero, 
with a Mexican { 
sash anda huge FR 


revolver. Only 
the other day I 
heard some of 
the familiar de- 
rogatory stories 
told of him, and 
I intend to do 
what little I can 
in presenting the |} 
other and much 
more vital side = 
of his character. |! 
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ers. But one 
| man, an_ old 
S plainsman, came 
up to me after- 
ward and said: 
“That’s all 
true. I’ve seen 
the prairies 
aflame and I’ve 
seen the buffalo 
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running before 
the fire just that 
way.” 


I had noaccess 
to Miller’s books 
until I went to 
Boston in 1884, 
but I read every 
line I could find 
with a_ feeling 
that he of all men 
in American let- 
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x ters had risen to 
[} theheightsof the 
|| Sierras in song, 
ce and when in 
7 1892 I. found 
|} myself in San 
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SI = XX 
something of the 
borderer in him, 
as frequent photographs testify, and it 
is true that he did at one time fight In- 
dians, hunt gold, and ride pony express. 
It is true also that he wore high-topped 
boots and a wide-rimmed hat, and a frock 
coat without a vest, but all these things 
together did not make up the singer of the 
Sierras. They represent a phase, and the 


smallest phase, of a really great poet. 





Joaquin Miller, Poet of the Sierras 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HUBLEY once inquired 
the whereabouts 
of The Poet of the Sierras. 

“Oh, you'll find him somewhere back on 
the hills above Oakland” my friends said, 
“most anybody over there will point the 
way,” and with this rather vague direction 
I crossed the ferry and found my way up 
the steep path which led to the home he had 


*According to George Melvin Miller, his brother, the poet’s 
middle name was Hiner, not Heine. His mother called him 
“Nat” but his friends in Oregon called him ‘ Hiner.” 
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recently planted there on the bare hills 
high above the town. 

We had been in correspondence for a 
year or two, and when he met me he called 
out heartily in western fashion ‘*Come in, 
boy. Come in and explain yourself. What 
are you doing here?” 

His “ranch,” as he called it, was quite as 
different from the homes of Longfellow and 
Hawthorne as is the West from the East. 
It consisted at that time of a rather bare 
hillside garden with 
**a mile of roses,” as 
he triumphantly de- 
clared. 

Three curious lit- 
tle cabins gave lodg- 
ing to himself and 
family. Each was 
entirely separate 
from the other. In 
one lived his mother, 
a gentle low-voiced 
housewifely old lady; 
in the next, his 
wife and daughter. 
In the third, he himself lived and wrote. 

The interior was not in the least like a 
study. A Mexican saddle hung on the wall. 
Bear-skins covered the floor. There was 
no sign of the writer—no book or desk or 
ink. He wrote, he told me, on yellow pads 
with a pencil, for the reason that white 
paper hurt his eyes, “‘and a pencil is easier 
to guide with a crippled, stiffened elbow.” 

His hair was long and curly and of a red- 
brown color, but his beard then was short. 
His eyes were pleasant and quietly humorous 
and I soon discovered that whenever he said 
something which might be construed into 
an affectation of the border his eye be- 
trayed a knowledge of the effect he was 
producing. 

As a matter of fact he met me without a 
particle of the romantic posturing which I 
had been warned to expect in him. He 
began almost at once to tell me the plain 
truth about his early life, and when I be- 
sought him to permit me to correct the 
false reports he replied with a little note of 
sadness “It will not do much good—time 
alone can straighten it out.” 

He was a most enthusiastic “rancher,” and 
we had not been long in the place before he 
rose with an amusing air of mystery. “You 
know Iama Medicine Man. I lived among 
the Indians at one time and I learned how 





The signature of Joaquin Miller as it appears on 

the records of Grant county 

county judge, with headquarters at Canyon City, 
for one term O1 two years 


to make rain. Now wait!” Stepping out 
of sight for a moment, he performed some 
ceremony unseen by me—and almost in- 
stantly 1 heard the musical roar of rain- 
drops on the roof. It was sunshiny and dry 
on the hillside (or had been when I came 
in), and now as I looked out of the window 
I could see rain falling thick and fast! 

“On hot days in summer,” he said, as he 
reappeared smiling, from the place of magic 
plumbing, * I can sit in my own little shower.” 

We ate supper 
with his mother, 
who seemed quite 

* like the grandmoth- 
ers I had known in 
Iowa and Wisconsin, 
and it was plain she 
took the greatest 
pride in her son. It 
was equally plain 
that he loved her, 
for he treated her 
with tenderest con- 
sideration. | Noth- 
ing in his manner 
indicated either the bandit. or the Byronic 
poet. 

It was midwinter and as the sun sank the 
air became chilled, even in Miller’s cabin, 
but he seemed not to mind it. He even 
called my attention to the front door which 
had been so long ajar that it could not be 
closed. However, he loaned me a bear-skin 
and threw a lion-skin over his own shoul- 
ders. ‘If it is really cold of a morning, I 
do my writing in bed” he confessed. 

Reverting to his early life he confessed 
that he had let the picturesque lies go be- 
cause they tickled his vanity. Among the 
other stories told of him, which he declared 
basically untrue, was that of his joining 
the Walker Filibustering Expedition. ‘ As 
a matter of fact,” he said, “I was on my 
way to Philadelphia to enter a school and 
in crossing the isthmus our party acci- 
dentally fell in with Walker whom I had 
known in California. I, a mere boy at the 
time, was detained with his forces for sev- 
eral weeks. Unable to go on, I at last took 
passage on a lumber vessel and sailed back 
to Oregon and home. I never acquired an 
eastern schooling. 

“Another and still more absurd story is 
the statement that I was at one time a 
bandit, or the partner of a bandit, and 
called myself ‘Joaquin Murietta!’ In fact 


ity, Oregon. Miller was 











it was my love of horses, of daring, of 
romance, which led to the use of the name 
‘Joaquin’ on the title page of my second book 
of poems. ‘Joaquin Murietta’ was in truth 
the name of a famous Mexican bandit in 
California, but I never came nearer being 
a robber than when as a lad of fourteen I 
cooked for an old horse-trailer who wandered 
up and down the state selling horses. * 

“My father was a Scotch Quaker and 
my mother is Pennsylvanian, of German 
origin. I was born at Liberty, Union 
county, Indiana, in 1841. When I was ten 
or eleven years old, my father started to 
work his way across the mountains to the 
coast ——a mar- 
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“The only serious trouble about the 
story that I was ‘Joaquin Murietta’ lies in 
the fact that at the precise date which is 
fixed for my imprisonment I was reading 
the class valedictory poem in the school at 
Eugene, Oregon$—and after all, was it not 
my vanity and willingness to be thought 
Joaquin, rather than pity for the brave boy 
outlaw, driven to desperation by wrongs 
too brutal to be told, that made me write 
of him and usurp his bloody name? 

“My reason for running away from home 
to enter the gold fields, the first time, was 
because my people were not well off, and I 
dreamed of bringing back a fortune to lift 

the burden from 





velous journey 


their backs. I 





which took the 
better part of a 
year.” 

This trip over- 
land at the boy’s 
most impres- 
sionable age 
made The Poet 
of the Sierras 
what he was. 
All his life he 
wrote out of the 
fullness of the 
store of sights 
and sounds and 
epic deeds which 








made several 
trips up and 
down the coast 
with Old Moun- 
tain Joe, the 
horse-trader, 
and it was on 
one of these trips 
that I became 
involved in an 
Indian war and 
was wounded. [ 
lived on horse- 
back by day 
and read at the 
camp-fire by 
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he garnered on When the Eugene City Review was barred from the mails night” he add- 
that long jour- because of its sympathy with the Confederacy, Miller went to ed with joyous 


ney. The father 
settled in 
gon, near the 

town of Eugene, and there lived for the re- 
mainder of his life. And there Joaquin made 
his headquarters until he went abroad in 
1870. His “wild life” was mostly spent in 
boyish excursions during his teens. If there 
was an expedition of extra dangerous charac- 
ter, young Miller had a hand and a horse in 
it. He took part in several Indian wars, and 
for one season rode pony express.t But all 
this did not prevent him from studying. He 
became a teacher. ‘* We were all teachers,” 
he said once, “and as students we often 
made ourselves ill by over-study.” 

He told me how during the war he tried 
his hand at editing a paper,f ‘ but my oppo- 
sition to Sherman’s march to the sea was too 
strong. My paper was suppressed by the 
authorities, and so when my brother went 
into the army, I again went to the gold fields, 


Canyon City, Oregon, where he practiced law. Here he planted 

What is believed to be the first apple orchard in the state. In 

Ore- this house, which he built, Joaquin Miller’s first book was 
€ written 


retrospection. 
After hisreturn 
from the second 
excursion into the gold fields, he decided to 
study for the law but he could not keep 
from rhyming and in 1868 brought out his 
first book of verse, called “Specimens.” His 
legal competitors in the county laughed and 
joked the aspiring poet but he persisted in 
his writing. Next year “Joaquin et Al,” a 
volume of 124 pages, appeared. It was 


*Probably soon after the ag sags which Mr. Garland 
records, Miller interviewed, for the San Francisco Examiner, 
the notorious bandit, Chris Evans, when the outlaw was en 
camped among the California mountains. In torr, on parole 
from the penitentiary, Evans visited Miller at his home ‘the 
Hights.” 

tAbout 1860, Miller went to Idaho and c urried express to the 
mines, in partnership with the famous Mossman. 

tThe Eugene City Review. Miller contributed during this 
period to the San Francisco Golden Era. 

§This poem, delivered in 1869, at Columbia College, Eugene 
and probably the first of Miller's compositions to find its way to 
print, be gan (a ‘cording to his friend, Walter J. Held) as follows: 

‘We are parting, brothe rs, parting 
And this evening’s sun will set. 
On gay hearts with sorrow starting, 

On bright eyes with weeping wet.” 
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severely criticized and the poet was sadly 
hurt. ‘Bret Harte of the Overland be- 
haved bravely,” he said, “but for the most 
part everybody was hostile. My health 
and eyes had failed and I was at cross-pur- 
poses with my fellows. Being a cold-water 
man, and a sort of preacher on all political 
occasions, I was so unpopular that when I 
asked for a place on the Supreme Bench at 
the convention, the leaders derisively said 
‘Better stick to your poetry.’ I didn’t tell 
them that I was hoping by this very judge- 
ship to be able to stick to poetry. [left the 
country at once, and on Sept. rst I was 
kneeling at the grave of Burns.” 

Later he went to London and took a 
room near the British Museum in which he 
all but lived. He was very poor and was 
obliged to subsist without meat for the 
most part. But with the publication of his 
first London book came wondrous success. 
Literary Engiand was at once greatly in- 
terested in this typical American—this man 
from the Pacific Coast, and if he over accen- 
tuated the western phase of his character, 
who can blame him? From the moment 
the Arch-Bishop of Dublin invited him to 
breakfast with Browning, Dean Stanley, 
Lord Houghton and other shining ones, he 
could afford to smile at his lawyer critics 
grubbing away in Eugene, Oregon. Rosetti 
“took him up” and Jean Ingelow wrote a 
letter of introduction to her American 
publishers—thereafter he was in demand. 

His speech, as he spoke of these things, 
had an almost Biblical brevity and charm 
and his philosophy was fine and high. I 
said to him “This coast is yours, entirely 
yours. These streams and peaks and for- 
ests belong to you. Everywhere I go I am 
forced to quote your lines in describing 
what I see. Who else but you would have 
dared to write such a phrase as ‘Sit where 
the cool white rivers run’? No one who 
has not seen these mountain streams foam 
white with speed can understand such a 
phrase.” 

I was a little surprised to have him take 
my praise rather absently and a little later 
I found out the reason why. He had be- 
come rather out of harmony with his earlier 
work and was composing a metrical life of 
Christ! The mystical qualities, which must 
have been in his father, were coming to be 
the dominant notes with him, and as we 
walked down the slope together, late that 
night, he confessed that he considered his 





new poem, and “The City Beautiful” to 
be his only enduring literary monuments. 
“That earlier work does not count,” he 
said, but to this I would not agree. 

We did not meet again until the fall of 
1898, when he came to Chicago to lecture 
upon his experiences in the Klondike. I, 
too, had just returned from the British 
northwest, and we had much in common 
to talk about. As he was to remain for a 
couple of weeks in and about the city, I at 
once obtained his consent to be modeled 
by Lorado Taft at the same time that he 
was being painted by Ralph Clarkson. 

He proved a most entertaining sitter and 
made a deep impression on both the artists. 
There was something of the prophet about 
him and the painter caught that. The 
portrait which resulted has something of 
the rugged grandeur of Tolstoi. There 
is nothing in it to suggest the horseman, the 
trailer or the gold-seeker—but the poet 
insisted that the sculptor should put in the 
little dandified curls at the points of his 
moustaches. “Put ’em in’ said he. 
“They’re a part of me,” and so they be- 
came a part of the portrait. 

Experienced mountaineer that he was, 
he fairly clung to me in his trips about the 
city. He was curiously dependent in the 
matter of direction, and in the hands of 
porters and waiters he was helpless. They 
reaped a rich harvest of silver from him, 
and yet he never lost his smile. There was 
something quite charming in the familiar 
way in which he addressed them. He called 
the elevator boy “Robin” instead of 
“George,” and as for the waiter girls, if they 
were even passably good-looking, he was 
most considerate. To the reporters he was 
a generous friend. I heard him give several 
men material worth $1oo, and end up by 
thanking them all for their kindly interest. 

He was both witty and joyous in his in- 
tercourse with the artists and they crowded 
around him with eager familiarity. It was 
a singularly contrasting picture—this meet- 
ing, the man of storms, this singer of giant 
mountains, this minstrel of the pioneer, and 
the care-free youngsters of the studios—and 
yet it was not so strange as it appeared, for 
he had known Whistler, Rosetti, Watts and 
many other of the London painters, and 
talked of them with love and understanding 
and humor. Even when he said things 
which could be mistaken for crudities, there 
was always a laugh in the corner of his eyes 









































which betrayed that he knew exactly what 
he was saying. 

His hands were small and fine, and so 
were his feet. And though he wore a pair 
of high-top boots, his trousers were on the 
outside of them, and few people noticed the 
difference. He carried a good deal of 
Klondike gold in his pockets at this time, 
and loved to handle it. The buttons on his 
great wolf-skin coat were nuggets. But all 
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comes up from the soil. I was very poor in 
London. I lived in the Ghetto a year, and 
one old Jew tailor clothed me for my meet- 
ing with England’s great. He would take 
no pay and ever since I have been sym- 
pathetic with Jews.” 


Some mention of my “Life of Grant” led’ 


the poet to say, “ Grant was in Oregon when 
I landed there with my father and I want 
to add my testimony in his favor. He wasa 
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he himself con- 
fessed, was only 
a part of his 
lecturer’s outfit. 
We all warned 
him against 
wearing this coat 
and _ displaying 
these nuggets, 
but he seemed 
not much con- 
cerned. He 
counted, I imag- 
ine, on the city 
dweller’s ignor- 
ance of the real 
value of his odd 
shaped buttons. 

“Whistler was 
the light of Lon- 
don, when I was 
there,” he began 
at another sit- 
ting, and went 
on to tell us 
most interesting 
things concern- 
ing that most 
celebrated expa- 
triate artist. 
“Jimmy was 








r man. I went 
fat dy, fishing with him 
4g " once. He re- 
Sys s membered it 
long after, in 
1876, when he 
and the Duke of 
— stood to 
welcome the 
people at a big 
reception. Up- 
on taking his 
hand, I said, ‘I 
met you once, 
General.’ Quick 
as a flash, he 
replied, ‘I re- 
member you. It 
was in Oregon. 
You showed me 
how to put 
worms on my 
hook’. My 
father was a 
strict man about 
drink and would 
have known if 
Grant had been 
drunken.” 
In these sit- 
tings for portrait 
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used to the sher- 
iff,” heremarked 
witha smile, “he 
ought to have been 
around. 

“There’s only one thing more vulgar than 
boasting of your high birth, and that is 
boasting of your low birth—I’ve always 
liked the good brown color into which every 
son of Adam melts. They say I’ve worn 
out that word ‘tawny,’ and I suppose I 
have. But I’ve always been surrounded 
by the brown, burnt grass of California, 
hence my over use of the word. * * * * The 
English never quite forgive the man who 





he always had him 





The cabin occupied by Miller during his residence at 
Washington, now preserved as a memorial 


pHoTocrarH ey FLorioe creen AN for bust, he 
reminded me al- 
most equally of 
Whitman and of Tolstoi, for his sympathy 
with the poor and his sunny optimism 
were marked features of his speech. While 
vain and silly in some _ non-essentials, 
especially in the presence of women, he 
was exceedingly lofty and dignified in his 
intercourse with the painter and the sculp- 
tor. He was curiously indifferent to my 
praise of his verse, and one afternoon, 
when the studio was filled with artists 
and their friends, I surprised him by read- 
ing aloud some of the mighty lines in 
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“The Sundown Seas.” Lines like these, 


for example: 
“Then dust arose, a long dim line like smoke 
From out the riven earth. The wheels went 
groaning by, 
The thousand feet in harness and in yoke, 
They tore the ways of ashen alkali 
And desert winds blew sudden swift and dry— 
The dust! It sat upon and filled the train 
It seemed to fret and fill the very sky. 
Lo! dust upon the beasts, the tents, the plain— 
And dust, alas, on breasts that rose not up 
again.” 


A curious look of detachment was on his 
face, and in his voice was something of won- 
der as he applauded. ‘* Did I write that?” 
Then, in a half-tone, he said to someone on 
his right, ‘‘ I didn’t know there was so much 
in my lines—I’ve lost interest in that early 
stuff. Garland almost brings back my 
faith in it.” 

In defense of his mountain pictures, and 
to prove my contention that no man had 
ever written of the great peaks and canyons 
with anything like the same power and 
beauty, I read one of the * pictures”” which 
had excited the admiration of Lord Hough- 
ton a generation before. 

Such pictures as these, I concluded, were 
unknown to our literature when they were 
written, and they stand unsurpassed today 
in their largeness of movement and their 
mass of light and shade. 

The days I spent with Miller in Chicago 
only deepened my feeling of affection for 
the man. I saw only the human side of him, 
and mostly I met the serious and altruistic 
and democratic side of him. He had his 
small vanities and in the presence of women 
he was inclined to an old-fashioned, southern 
gallantry which was entirely out of place in 
a man of his reputation and high purpose. 
With men he was a man. 

I remember going with him to call upon 
an old friend whose “camp” or “ranch,” 
as he called it, was at the end of **a crooked 
trail,’ and as the wandering street-car 
bounded along “like a bronco,” Joaquin 
became quite alarmed for fear I might leave 
him to come back alone. ‘I’d never make 
it’ said he. 

The owner of the place had spent nearly 
all of his life in the far northwest, in Mon- 
tana and later on the Yukon, but was now 
settled for his old age in Chicago. The talk 
of the two men was amazingly good. 
Holly’s mind was packed with information 
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concerning the habits of fish, fowl and beast, 
and Joaquin, with unexpected reserve, sat 
back and listened with only an occasional 
word or question. Nothing could be kinder 
or gentler than his manner during this 
visit. I shall always remember his shining, 
serene face and smiling eyes. 

Later on, at dinner, he told some funny 
stories, some great stories, and always he 
was big and gentle. I remember one story 
contained these words, “‘ My father had to 
build a fence to keep the salmon off the 
pasture grass.” We roared at this and would 
not take him in earnest as he seemed to 
think we ought to do. 

It was a great experience to sit with 
these men of the mighty northwest, and 
powerful as the other spirits were, Joaquin 
dominated them easily by the dignity, the 
brevity and the splendid simplicity of his 
English. He looked well, too, for he was 
wearing a good suit of black cheviot, a silk 
shirt and a golden scarf. His clean white 
hair and noble brow made him a very hand- 
some and impressive old man. 

His work as a poet has been ended for 
many years. I doubt if the poem upon 
which he had been working of late will have 
anything like the originality and power 
which made ‘‘The Songs of the Sundown 
Seas” and “The Songs of the Sierras” 
famous. He was a mixture of greatness 
and of littleness, of majesty and of vanity, 
but he was a product of his environment, 
and, at his best, has given a magnificent 
account of the physical universe in which 
he spent the larger part of his life. Bret 
Harte looked down upon, or out upon, the 
life of the gold-seeker, but Miller was him- 
self one of the Argonauts. He knew the 
stern side of the West. His sense of humor 
was less keen than Harte’s; therefore he has 
little to say of the comedy in the life of the 
pioneer. He came up through that life 
he carried its scars—he knew its tragedies, 
and with an ancestry both German and 
Scotch it is not strange that his work con- 
tains much that should be blue-penciled, 
much that is exaggerated and melodramatic. 

Nevertheless, when all blue-penciling has 
been finished, when all allowances are made, 
I think posterity will agree with old Walt, 
who said of him in substance: “I am in- 
clined to set Joaquin Miller at the head of 
the whole list because of his brave attempt 
at putting into verse the epic scenes and 
characters of our border-land.” 






































THE QUANTLEBERRY CASE 


By EMERSON HOUGH 
Author of: The Mississippi Bubble; Fifty-four Forty or Fight 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahil] 


Judge Julius Caesar Quantleberry, having moved from Kentucky to California, brings with him the famous 
Quantleberry Redtop Games. Judge Martius Vespasian Buford, moving to California from Mississippi, 
brings the famous Buford Black Warrior Games. Both gentlemen bring to California the ancient Buford-Quan- 
ileberry feud. Quite incidentally, Miss Alix Quantleberry loves Johnny Darrow, a young orchardist who takes 
a fancy, also, to the Redtop Games, and young Henry Buford is equally devoted to Johnny Darrow’s sister Jennie. 
At the height of this six-sided complication, Johnny challenges the Buford Black Warriors to meet the Quantle- 
berry Redtops in a private test at his ranch. Judge Buford is openly invited and Johnny arranges that Judge 
Quantleberry shall be an unseen witness of the battle. Enter upon this situation the Reverend Blankensi p, him- 
self a fancier of chickens, not fighting but fried. At this crisis the May instalment left us. 


OPE springs eternal in the human’ wit, Johnny Darrow, incipient prune- 
breast, as we are credibly informed. rancher? Accordingly, behold him at about 
What more natural, therefore, than _ the hour of three in the afternoon, approach- 





that, disappointed as he had been in a per- 
sonal ambition regarding fried chicken on 
the day previous, the Reverend Blankensip 
should on the day following cherish a 
belief in better fortune at the residence 
of yet another of his new parishioners, to 


ing the residence of Johnny with a certain 
speculation in his eye. He marked well 
the promising appearance of the neat 
house, two stories and an attic, of the 
dooryard with flowers and shrubs, the 
adjacent buildings of the barnyard whence 
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issued the ordinary sounds of contented 
rural life. Nor did the roving of the 
ministerial eye fail to note the spacious 
enclosure apparently devoted to the wel- 
fare of barnyard fowls. It was, therefore, 
with a pleasant smile that he greeted 
Johnny; and it is only fair to say that 
Johnny, although much surprised, was 
hospitality itself, as was also Johnny’s 
sister Jennie, who very much resembled 
Johnny in personal appearance, although 
she had but four freckles upon her nose 
whereas Johnny sported six. These two 
greeted the reverend doctor gently, in- 
vited him in, gave him the freedom of the 
place and introduced him to two other 
strangers within their gates, none less than 
Colonel Martius Vespasian Buford and 
his son Henry; who both also greeted him 
with great courtesy. 

The Reverend Blankensip availed him- 
self of the invitation to walk about the 
dooryard, and presently approached the 
enclosure where he had seen assembled 
so many domestic fowls. 

“Ah, Mr. Darrow,” said he, ‘“‘you have 
here some beautiful chickens—beautiful. 
I may say I have never seen any of more 
brilliant coloring. I presume the red ones 
are Buff Orpingtons, are they not?” 

“Yes, sure!” answered Johnny, hastily, 
“and the others are Black Wyandottes. 
The Orpingtons are great for beef, you 
know, but for dairy purposes the Wyan- 
dottes have got it on “em—that is to say, 
for eggs, you know.” 

“But why do you have them separated 
in two pens this way, Mr. _ Dar- 
row?” inquired Mr. Blankensip innocently. 
“They seem very nervous, and as though 
they wanted to get out.” 

“Well, the fact is, Doctor Blankensip,” 
replied Johnny, perspiring a trifle, “we 
are engaged in certain scientific experi- 
ments. You've heard of Luther Burbank, 
haven’t you?” 

“Certainly; a wonderful man.” 

“Precisely. Well, we're expecting him 
in here almost any time now to look at 
these chickens of ours. We're not satisfied 
with any existing species, and Professor 
Burbank has assured us of his ability to 
institute a species which will combine all 
the good qualities of both the Orpingtons 
and the Wyandottes.” 

“You don’t tell me!” rejoined the 
worthy minister. “I was of the impres- 
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sion that Professor Burbank concerned 
himself only with the fruits and flora of 
the country, and not with anything out- 
side of the vegetable kingdom. So that 
great man is coming here?”’ 

“Well, he may not get here before dark, 
of course.” 

“Ah, indeed. In that case it will give 
me the greatest delight—and I presume 
it will not cause you inconvenience, my 
dear sir—to remain the night with you.” 

Poor Johnny! What could he do in 
such a case? His situation already had 
complications enough without additional 
ones of this clerical nature. But hospi- 
tality was first in his soul. So, bidding 
the Reverend Blankensip once more to 
make himself quite at home, he himself 
departed for other duties. It may be 
added that Johnny had not yet advised 
Buford, father and son, of certain other 
intentions and _ cbligations which he, 
Johnny, had assumed for that evening. 
Meantime he had his favorite saddle- 
horse hitched at his gate, and whatever 
the nature of his duties as host, he never 
forgot to look out along the road as though 
he expected vet other visitors. 

At length he saw approaching across the 
level plain, visible from an up-stairs window, 
a tiny dust-cloud which ‘seemed to him 
familiar. At once he hastened, throwing 
himself into his saddle, and was off top 
speed. He pulled up behind the shelter 
of a little clump of trees, dismounted and 
waited for the approaching: auto-car. 

“Oh, hello!” said Alix, as though much 
surprised, as Johnny approached hat in 
hand. The judge made. some remark 
about the day being rather warm, but 
presently added: “I presume, my son, that 
all your arrangements are pretty well 
made by this time.” 

“Well, yes,” said Johnny, ‘‘most of them 
are. And some things have been arranged 
without my help.” 

“What’s wrong, 
Alix. 

“Well, the minister has come over from 
Rose Corners, for one thing, and he 
threatens to stay all night.” 

“Great Heavens!’’ ejaculated Judge 
Quantleberry, looking about him uneasily. 
“Suppose I should be seen!” 

“Precisely. You must not be seen. On 
the contrary, you and Miss Alix will have 
to turn around and go back to the nearest 


Johnny?” demanded 























cross-road and wait till it gets dark, and 
then come in on the other road.” 

“But what good will that do?—I would 
be seen just the same.” 

“Not in the least. I'll take care of that. 
T’ll get him off to bed somehow, and I'll 
smuggle you upstairs into the attic, where 
no one will suspect your presence. There’s 
a little window there where you can look 
right down into the front yard, and I’ve 
got everything fixed to pull off the busi- 
ness right there in the yard—with four or 
five torches, don’t you see? Of course, 
everybody’ll have to be right quiet.”’ 

“That is a difficult undertaking” re- 
marked Judge Quantleberry. 

“Well, it’s either that or we'll have to 
kill the minister, and I don’t want to do 
that” said Johnny. “It’s out of the 
question for you to go back to the city 
disappointed.” 

“Does Judge Buford know of my ar- 
rival?” inquired the judge. 

“T haven’t told him of it. But I found 
an excuse to ask him to lay off his gun— 
and I'll trouble you for yours, Judge, if 
you don’t mind. Not that there was any- 
thing unpleasant. On the contrary, I 
want to tell you, Judge Quantleberry, that 
there are two fine gentlemen. Henry— 
why he told me nothing would please him 
better than to have you referee this main!”’ 

“Did he, indeed? In return I could 
assure them that I would feel perfectly 
safe with either one of them as referee.” 

“So would I” said Johnny. “But they’ve 
had rather hard luck.” 

“Hard luck? How do you mean?” 

“Well, it’s this way. Henry and I laid 


At once he hastened, throwing himself into the saddle, and was off at top speed 


quite a few wagers yesterday afternoon 
when I was over there. He told me he 
had several birds which he had been train- 
ing, one old-timer which he thought almost 
as good as their best ever was—a cracker- 
jack, Old Doc. But now today, when 
they went to pick up their birds to come 
over here, all five of those trained birds 
were gone. What do you think of that?” 

“Whom does he suspect?” inquired 
Judge Quantleberry quietly. 

“He doesn’t suspect anybody—that’s 
just the best part of it. That’s why I 
say they’re both game fellows and gentle- 
men. They brought along Old Doc, and 
made up their losses with four or five 
other birds, the best they had, and they 
said to me of course their wagers would 
hold, and they would do their best to 
entertain me.” 

“And what did you say, my son, to that?” 

“Why, I said that I wouldn’t listen to 
anything of the kind, and that every 
wager was off, and we’d begin over again. 
I told him to go into our pens and pick 
the poorest untrained birds they could 
find, and we’d match ’em against theirs 
the best way we could. They didn’t like 
to do that. All I can say is, Judge, that 
I haven’t got you clear out here to dis- 
appoint you. Time and again both of 
those gentlemen said that they wished 
Judge Quantleberry was here to decide so 
nice a question of honor.” 

“They've got honor, the Bufords” said 
Judge Quantleberry musing. “I don’t 
know that I ever enjoyed shooting a 
gentleman in my life more than I did 
shooting Colonel Buford—as he then was— 
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“Well, you can sort 
of referee on the quiet 


from upstairs” said 
Johnny. “We have to 
do just the best we can 
in this world. Well, 
anyhow, we'll have at 
least five good battles 
tonight, and will wind 
up with their Old Doc 
and our Old Petey. I 
wish I could give you a 
better place and I wish 
there was not this sort 
of restraint among 
friends. And most of 


Soames ae all I wish that I did not 
7 have to turn you back 
from my door in this 








way. But you come 
around about eight 
o'clock tonight and 
leave the rest to me. 
There will be some 


doings.” 

“My son,” said Judge 
Quantleberry, “if you 
can pull through to a 
successful termination 
an affair surrounded by 
so many difficulties as 
this I am disposed to 
recognize in you busi- 
ness ability of a high 
order—fit even to make 
a success of a prune 
ranch. Your success, if 





4 H| any, shall not go unre- 
i warded.” 
“Thank you, Judge” 
said Johnny blushing. 
“Now I'll have to be 
ee PRR ae getting back.” 
They've got honor, the Bufords” said Judge Quantleberry musing. “I don’t He turned to his 


know that I ever enjoyed shooting a gentleman in my life more than 
It was perfectly fair, 


I did shooting Colonel Buford. 
and absolutely polite all around” 


back there home when I was East on a 
visit some fifteen years ago. It was 
perfectly fair, and absolutely polite all 
around. I caught him in his right leg, and 
| am sure he would have punctured me in 
turn had not his weapon in some way 
become entangled with his coat-tails as he 
drew. I expressed my regret over that in- 


cident. So he thought I would make a good 
referee. Ah, now I regret very much the in- 
cident of our friend the minister’s arrival.” 





horse, mounted, whirled 
and was off at full gallop. 
The eyes of Alix followed him with 
approbation. 

“Some young man, Dad—what?”’ said 
she musingly, in her quaint college speech. 
“Believe me!” 

We could stop the story here; but, such 
being her opinion, certainly it is necessary 
to continue the tale of these adventures. 


It is sad to chronicle a human dis- 
appointment, but the truth is_ that 




















Reverend Blankensip did not have chicken 
for supper that night, in spite of all hints 
that he would not object to doing so. He 
had great abundance of almost everything 
else, however, and under the kindly 
insistence of Johnny and Johnny’s sister 
Jennie he ate to such repletion that ere 
long drowsiness overtook him—especially 
when Jennie went to the piano and sang 
the Slumber Song from Erminie, which 
she did with certain winks to Johnny. 
It was a somewhat uneasy party which 
after supper gathered in the family parlor. 
Of those present all desired that Rev- 
erend Blankensip should go to sleep, and 
he himself very much desired to do so. 
But for some time he sat in the large rock- 
ing chair discoursing with all appearance 
of much intellectual brightness for some 
time without having the slightest idea 
what he was saying. At length, while 
Alix and Johnny both were crooning the 
slumber song from Erminie—‘‘Bye-bye, 
Bye-bye, Bye-bye, Bye-bye’ — the weary 
minister carelessly emitted a slight ‘Puh!” 
of the breath, which indicated that really 
he had been asleep all the time. Where- 
upon Johnny, also making certain bright 
remarks, approached Reverend Blankensip 
and declared that he would not punish 
him by asking him to remain awake longer, 
because they themselves were accustomed 
to retiring at a very early hour. Where- 
upon he haled his guest off to an upstair 
room as far as possible removed from 
sight and sound of any events possible 
in the vicinity of the front yard. 

Hardly had Johnny returned to the lower 
regions of the house when he heard, com- 
ing across the intervening orchard, the 
sound of a whistle which he knew to be 
that of Alix. He hurried out, and pres- 
ently found a very much perturbed gen- 
tleman and his very tranquil daughter. 

“Tt’s all right” said Johnny. “Come 
on in. Miss Alix, Jennie’s waiting for 
you. Judge, you come right along with 
me up the back way and [’ll sneak you 
through without anyone knowing you’re 
here.” 

“This is a most unfortunate situation” 
said the judge. “If I am discovered in 
these surroundings I shall be ruined.” 
None the less, with silent footfall he fol- 
lowed his guide to the upper portions of 
the Darrow house, and with much com- 
punction resigned himself to the antici- 
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pation of later joys of such nature as are 
forbidden to those who wear the ermine. 

“You sit right here at the window, 
Judge” whispered Johnny. ‘‘The door be- 
hind you is locked and the minister is 
asleep. Keep quiet and all will be well. 
By the way, is there anything you would 
like to—that is, is there any commission 
I mean to say, do you want to lay any 
substantial proof of your conviction that 
our birds can’t be beat?” 

Judge Julius Caesar Quantleberry felt 
in his left-hand waistcoat pocket and pro- 
duced a roll of money large enough to 
choke a goat. 

“My son,” said he, ‘never have I felt 
the embarrassment of moderate means 
so much as today. The career of a judge 
on the bench has of course many finan- 
cial limitations. I hope you will excuse 
me when I tell you I have only thirty-five 
hundred dollars here which I can afford 
to remove temporarily from other chan- 
nels of investment. I leave it to you to 
wager according to your own judgment.” 

“T’ll get it all covered” said Johnny. “I 
told you there was some doings. Me, 
I’ve got a hundred and fifty acres of 
prune land up right now.” 

“T am glad to see you have the courage 
of your convictions, my son’’ said the 
judge. So they shook hands in the dark. 
The hour was now nine of the clock and 
all was well. 

For very many reasons we ought to 
end the story here; but let us go on. 


There are some chapters in the lives of 
our greatest men which are unknown of 
the general public. There are experi- 
ences in every human life which are held 
forever secret. There are exigencies in 
every art where the truth rather must be 
guessed or inferred than seen publicly 
and definitely depicted. Would that it 
were permissible within our province or 
within the fitness of artistic limitations 
to tell in detail the incidents of that even- 
ing on the front yard of the ranch of 
Johnny Darrow. It is impossible. Let 
us therefore do as the society novelist 
does when he leaves to the imagination 
some scene supposedly quite improper, 
and make a succession of small dots . 
There! It makes one feel so much better. 
And we may go so far as to say that 
there was much truth in the statement of 












Johnny Darrow that there would be some 
doings. 

The night waned apace. The brilliant 
stars came out thick-studded upon the 
purple of the darkened heavens. The en- 
shrouding darkness seemed yet the more 
dense a trifle removed from the certain 
circle of brilliance then and there attained 
by artificial illumination in the dooryard 
of Johnny Darrow. Four or five gaso- 
line torches flared and flickered. Three 
dark figures, no more, sat, stood or passed 
quietly here and there in the circle of 
light thus established; and from a point 
slightly at one side and above this illu- 
minated circle there might have been seen, 
gazing out and down eagerly, the counte- 
nance of an ornament of the bench, his 
featutes distorted with the struggle pass- 
ing in his soul. In the kitchen the two 
young ladies were making fudge. From 
the bedroom of the second floor back 
came in more or less regular susurrance the 
heavy breathing of the Reverend Blank- 
ensip of Rhoades Corners. No sound from 
within disturbed Judge Quantleberry. 
Engaged in these illicit joys, he even for- 
got the extent of his sinning. But ever 
and anon, had it been possible to see the 
working of his features, one must have 
noted there the rising torrent of his sup- 
pressed emotion. He could not remain 
entirely quiet upon his knees as he gazed 
out of the window. He snapped his fin- 
gers in the manner of those sable ones be- 
times exhorting the fortunes of the goddess 
of the game craps. He writhed, twisted, 
displayed evidences of mental torture. 
Seeing him thus, suppose that we again 
employ the artifice of the novelist ..... 

It was about half past ten in the even- 
ing when, much to the surprise of the 
three gentlemen in the front yard, there 
burst without warning from the front 
door the figure of an excited and dis- 
heveled man. It was Judge Julius Caesar 
Quantleberry! His collar was unfastened, 
his necktie was awry, all his apparel gave 
evidence of his excitement. His face was 
flushed, his voice trembled as he now 
raised it in address to these others before 
him. 

“Oh, I know it! I know it!” said he. 
“I’m ruined—I’m going to resign—but 
I couldn’t help it! My friends, have you 
for one moment considered the tortures 
of my situation up there, with two birds 
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such as these going down together, and all 
the honor of my family at stake? They 
can get another judge—but where’ll you 
get another chicken fight like this?” 

The tall figure of Martius Vespasian 
Buford arose and approached him as he 
stood near the edge of the circle of light. 
“Judge Quantleberry,” said he, “I want 
to offer you my hand. I have not seen 
you for many years, but I cannot refrain 
from saying to you, sir, that I appreciate 
sentiments such as those you have thus 
expressed.” 

The judge took the extended hand and 
pressed it. ‘You must not think, my dear 
sir,” said he, “that I am in the least sus- 
picious of you or your son, or consider 
my honor in anything or in any wise but 
safe in your hands. It was only my own 
conscience and my sense of duty which 
troubled me. But sir, I leave it to you, 
look at those two birds! Did you ever see 
their like in all the world? They say that 
every man has his price. If so, mea 
culpa. Id rather see this fight than be 
a judge.” 

“You are very well arrived indeed, 
Judge” said Henry Buford, now extend- 
ing his hand also. “We were just wish- 
ing awhile ago that we had you for referee.” 

“Impossible” said the judge. “I am 
interested in the case at bar. I request— 
nay, I command—that you take a change 
of venue.” 

“That also is impossible, my dear 
Judge. We are all interested in this case 
at bar. As to a change of venue, it can’t 
be—there’s no place else to go.” 

“But you have had no referee thus 
far.” 

“Quite true, and as you may have per- 
ceived, there might have been need of 
one at any time. We have fought four 
battles with your birds, Judge, and we 
regret to say that we have not yet been 
beaten by you—it has been a draw in 
each instance. But now as you see, the 
last battle and the result of the main 
depends on these two splendid birds— 
Old Doc on our side—Old Petey on yours, 
The decision may perhaps be a nice one.” 

“Sir,” added the elder Buford, ‘the 
Bufords will gladly rely always upon the 
honor of the Quantleberrys.” 

“The Quantleberrys entertain the same 
sentiments toward your honorable family, 
sir, [assure you” said Judge Quantleberry. 
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an excited and disheveled man. It was Judge Julius Caesar Quantleberry! His collar was 
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“I beg you to serve in that capacity 
yourself.” 
“T’'ll tell you what” said Johnny this 


moment; “‘both of you sit. Let’s have the 


court try this case en banc.” 

“My son,” said Judge Quantleberry, 
“you often impress me as being a young 
man of very able parts. Your sugges- 
tion is excellent. Go get us a couple of 
chairs.”’ 

The lights presently shone down weirdly 
upon an animated scene. Side by side, 
the one leaning forward slightly, the 
other sitting with his white hands folded 
upon his goodly abdomen, there sat two 
representatives of old and honorable fam- 
ilies each of judicial honors past, present 
or future; and I ween that never were 
two men more utterly content. Silently 
they heard—or witnessed—the arguments 
of opposing counsel, nor, I also ween, did 
the slightest point in either case escape 
the trained intelligence of their united 
judicial minds. They sat silent and happy, 
for a time whose duration it is not proper 
to indicate in these chaste pages ...... 
Suffice it to say that when, some time 
later, they arose, it was to turn toward 
one another, each with extended hand. 

“Mart,” said Judge Quantleberry, and 
he laid his free hand upon the other’s 
shoulder, ‘‘five drawn battles!—was ever 
the like of that heard in the history of 
our country? I did not think so great a 
pleasure was left for one of my years. 
Mart, my dear boy, may I—dare I?” 

“Jule,” said the older Buford, “I didn’t 
think I’d ever be so happy in all my life! 
There’s no use our families going on the 
way we have for the last two or three 
hundred years. I take it this ends it all. 
Am I right, sir?” 

“You certainly are, my friend’ said 
Judge Julius Caesar Quantleberry. 

We could end the story here; but please 
let us not. 


Much as pen would love to linger in 
greater detail of description of these mov- 
ing scenes, we must be content to know 
that when on the following morning Rev- 
erend Blankensip sat at the breakfast 
table of Johnny Darrow’s prune ranch, 
he was served fried chicken so closely 
resembling the fried chicken which he had 
had offered him the evening before at the 
residence of Professor Williams that he 
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formed then and there the resolution, 
later carried out, of writing to his home 
paper back in Indiana and expressing his 
entire dissatisfaction with the -climate of 
California as applied to the industry of 
hen-ranching. “There is something in 
the soil, the food, the air or the water” 
wrote he in that communication, “which 
seems to render all California poultry so 
tough as to leave it impossible of masti- 
cation. Such fowls can never bring the 
highest prices in the market. For this 
reason I would earnestly counsel all those 
church members of my earlier De Pauw 
pastorate who have contemplated remov- 
ing to California with the intention of 
engaging in the industry of poultry-rais- 
ing, to reconsider that determination, be- 
cause the chances of success are in the na- 
ture of things too remote.” 

That was what he wrote later. What 
he said to Johnny at the time was: “I find 
this fowl much like those which I ate 
yesterday at Professor Williams’—over 
near your place, I believe, Judge Buford.” 

A sudden look of intelligence passed 
between Buford father and son, passed 
indeed to Judge Quantleberry and back 
to Johnny Darrow. They understood now 
the disappearance of the five game fowls 
of the Buford band of Black Warriors. 
That they formed an unjust suspicion of a 
very worthy college professor is neither 
here nor there. 

“T believe you said that these were Buff 
Orpingtons which you raised here?” in- 
quired the Reverend Mr. Blankensip gently. 

“Some of them are, Doctor Blankensip,” 
replied Johnny, “but some are the Black 
Wyandottes—we cooked them half and 
half, just to see which you liked the bet- 
ter. Have some more.” 

“Thank you, I have plenty” remarked 
the reverend doctor with great dignity. 
“As to expressing an opinion of choice 
between the two, it would be impossible.”’ 

“Well, that’s what we all found” said 
Johnny. 

It was not long after this that Reverend 
Blankensip excused himself and said that 
he must be going on about his parochial 
duties. “I am sorry he’s gone’’ said 
Johnny, thoughtfully, looking at the dust 
of his going. “We may need him here 
today.” Which caused both Alix and his 
own sister Jennie to blush to the utter- 
most freckle of their noses. 



































Johnny stepped over to the sideboard 
now and reverently raised a white cloth 
which was draped over something. In 
short, there lay in state, late dead on the 
field of glory, two splendid game-cocks, 
one a brilliant and fiery red, the other a 
deep and glossy black. One was Petey 
and the other Doc. The two older gentle- 
men stood for a moment rapt in admiration. 

“Sir,” said Judge Julius Caesar Quantle- 
berry, picking up that one of the fowls 
which Reverend Blankensip had _ called 
a Buff Orpington, “I want to present you 
with a token of my permanent regard. 
It will give me pleasure to have this fowl 
mounted for you by the best taxidermist 
in San Francisco.” 


“You have my _ thought precisely, 
Judge,” rejoined Martius Vespasian Bu- 
ford. “I present you with Old Doc in 


the same feeling of friendship. I know 
that you will regard him as having proved 
a worthy foe, as I do this splendid example 
of a wonderful strain with which you now 
present me. Sir, I salute you.” 

“What is past is past” said Judge Julius 
Caesar Quantleberry. ‘What is done is 
done. What is secret among gentlemen 
is permanently so. I have enjoyed here 
in the home of my future son-in-law—the 
pleasantest hours of my life. I drink 
your health, sir, and that of our young 
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people.” And the two began to empty 
a bottle of Johnny’s best wine, although 
the hour was not yet eleven of the morning. 

Perhaps half an hour later the two old 
gentlemen rose hand in hand at the head 
of the table. What they saw—and who 
shall ascribe weakness to either for the 
tear which trembled in his eye ?—was two 
young couples, thoroughbred in every 
line, who sat so absorbed in their own hap- 
piness that they had forgotten that of 
their elders. Johnny and Alix, separated 
by no more than the corner of the table, 
sat looking fixedly into one another’s 
eyes, their chins in their hands, their 
elbows on the cloth. A little bit removed 
sat Jennie, the sister of Johnny, gazing 
out of the window upon the blue Cali- 
fornia sky, her face preoccupied and ten- 
der. At her side, also gazing out of the 
window silently, sat young Henry Buford, 
and his hand was lightly pressed upon 
hers as it lay upon the table near at hand. 
Judge Julius Caesar Quantleberry turned 
to Judge Martius Vespasian Buford. 

“Tt was even-Stephen all through, 
Mart” said he, ‘“‘and neither of us over- 
looked a bet—unless it was letting that 
minister go away, as my future son-in-law, 
Mr. Darrow, so aptly has remarked.” 

Need we say more than this? It hardly 
remains necessary. 

















SUE OF THE NESYERS 


By BREVARD MAYS CONNOR 


Illustrated ty Arthur Cahill 


PAIR of doves fluttered up from the 
A mud of the creek bank with startled 

flutings asa prairie-schooner creaked 
over the rise and lurched top-heavily down 
the gentle slope to a halt beneath the lone 
ragged cottonwood tree. Another wagon 
creaked up and lurched down in its wake 
followed by a few wearily-pacing cattle 
that surged forward at sight of the water. 
Last of all came a girl and a woebegone 
thin-flanked hound. The girl paused on 
the crest of the rise and the dog looked up 
at her pleadingly, then, as if satisfied she 
was not coming, it followed the cattle into 
the water, squatting down into the wel- 
come coolness with a grunt. 

The girl stood, staring fixedly at the 
splendor of the west bathed in the golden 
glory of the setting sun. She was tall and 
gypsy-dark, and sun and wind had covered 
the deep rich red of her cheeks with deeper 
tints of gold and brown. The gentle wind, 
sweet and fresh from the southern gulf, 
pressed the drab smock close against the 
full womanly curves of her body, and loos- 
ened stray strands of the dark hair which 
the level sunshine tipped with gold. Her 
bosom rose and fell as she breathed in 
deeply; the red lips were half-parted and 
the dark eyes wide with some secret wonder. 
She seemed some wild free thing, a fitting 
part of the broad untrammeled prairie and 
the embodiment of the charm and mystery 
of dusk. Then, from below came a call, its 
sharp querulous insistence breaking the 
spell as effectually as a rude hand breaks 
the frail cobwebs looped across its path. 
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“You Sue! Come down here this minute 
an’ he’p me with this supper. You’re 
allus foolin’ around when you’re wanted.” 

The glory paled from the girl’s face and 
as she descended the hill the dark eyes were 
sullen. 

“Go up thar.where the cattle ain’t mud- 
died the water an’ git me a bucket of clear” 
commanded her aunt, a shapeless woman, 
faded of hair and face, and whose harsh 
tone of perpetual complaint but reflected 
the perpetual ills of her ague-shaken body. 
“Tt jest wears me out tryin’ to git the least 
lick of work outer you.” The tirade dwin- 
dled and mysteriously lost itself in the loose 
folds of her mouth as a log sinks without 
warning or sound into the clutch of the 
quicksands. 

Sue picked up the bucket in silence and 
turned for one last regretful look at the sun- 
set. Riding toward them was a lone figure 
clearly outlined against the crimson sky. 

“Here comes somebody, Pap” she 
announced dully. 

Her uncle jerked himself to his feet, 
growling behind his straggly mustaches 
with a bluster that seemed to mock his 
slight narrow-shouldered frame and aim- 
less eyes. 

“Cow-nran!” he sneered, and spat. 

A hush of foreboding fell on the little 
group. The sallow towheaded children 
crept nearer the elders, and all stood wait- 
ing with a rigid expectancy that was almost 
fear. 

Sue’s quick eyes studied the new-comer 
as he drew up on the bank opposite and 
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threw one leg over the pommel of his saddle. 
He was a big man, broad of shoulder, and 
young, but all she could see under the 
shadow of his hat was that he frowned. 

“Howdy,” he said darkly. 

The cow-men had little love for the 
steadily encroaching stream of nesters, and 
Pap Ellers and his family had felt the 
effects of this little love before. He replied 
with a quick, nervous affability. 

“Howdy, stranger, howdy. That’s a 
good hoss you got. I noticed him single- 
footin’ down the slope.” 

The other did not respond and Pap went 
on, briskly apologetic. 

“We kinder thought of campin’ here to- 
night if you ain’t got no objections. The 
stock’s well-nigh drawed flat for water, an’ 
all of us is purty tuckered.” 

“You won’t be stayin’ long?” suggested 
the cow-man significantly. 

“Lordy, no. We'll be outen here by 
sun-up. We’re tryin’ to make the Concho 
in time to git in a crop this year. My old 
woman’s got folks out there.” 

With easy garrulity he went on to tell 
of these “folks,” employing a glib wealth 
of minor detail until the other swung off 
his hat and looked impatiently away. For 
one long moment he and Sue stared at each 
other through the gathering dusk, and she 
saw that his eyes were blue. 

When he turned back to Pap his tone had 
changed. 

“T wouldn’t be in any hurry about 
movin’ on”. he said. “Rest up yo’ stock 
awhile. This is as good water as you'll 
find in this whole country.” Then leaning 
over he held out a sack of tobacco. ‘‘Mak- 
in’s?”’ 

The watchers relaxed with an almost 
audible sigh. Something unaccountable 
had averted the danger and induced the 
enemy to proffer the pledge of friendship 
which the west holds most sacred. Only 
Ma Ellers seemed to have any inkling of 
that unaccountable something. 

“Hurry up with that water, Sue honey” 
she called sweetly. ‘Mebbe this genl’man 
Il have a snack with us.” 

Sue turned, surprised into apathy by the 
strange tone. 

“Yo’ gal?” inquired the cow-man cas- 
ually. 

“Sue? Lordy, no” cackled Pap, squat- 
ting down on the bank with easy intimacy. 
“She’s my brother Pierce’s gal. He died 
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back in Kaufman county two years back 
this January. Pneumony the doctor said, 
but I guess it was more whisky than any- 
thing else. Sue don’t favor none of us, I 
reckon.” 

“T should guess she don’t” said Ma. 
“She takes after her mother, who was a 
greaser or something.” 

Sue, who had crept back to the fire, 
turned on her, her eyes flashing. 

‘Taint so. She was Frinch an’ you 
know it. She come from N’Yawleans.”’ 

“Greaser an’ Frinch” said Ma, shrugging 
her shoulders. “It’s all the same.” 

Sue turned away with brimming eyes to 
where her eldest cousin’s ‘‘woman”’ sat, a 
little weazened baby in her arms. 

“Lemme take him, Lindy” she begged in 
an undertone, and the girl, with tired 
circles under her eyes and a listless droop- 
ing mouth, gave her the child quickly, and 
with relief. Hugging the little bundle to 
her breast Sue crept into the shadow of one 
of the wagons, and suddenly conscious of 
her bare feet crouched so that her scanty 
skirt would hide them. 

Pap had involved the cow-man in that 
rapid giving and taking of personal infor- 
mation that becomes a morbid delight 
among men separated by long distances 
from their fellows. He questioned naively 
and without circumlocution. He offered 
information with a childlike eagerness and 
a hurried fluency. He told how the boll- 
weevil had routed them out “back East,” 
and related the hardships of the overland 
journey. He spoke bitterly as if the 
journey had been an Odyssey frowned upon 
by the Fates, whereas his every word 
showed that the hardships had been born of 
the inconsequentiality of their travel, and 
that he had never hit because he had 
never aimed. 

He spoke of his cattle, his mules, the dog; 
named them in turn and catalogued their 
qualities. As of minor interest he spoke 
of his children, merely giving their ages and 
sexes as if these were the only qualities 
they possessed, while each towhead bent 
low with the pain of so much publicity. 
Illnesses followed, his own in particular, 
and over these he lingered as if it were a 
subject sweet in his mouth. 

In return he learned that the cow-man’s 
name was Speed, “Hennery” Speed; that 
he was twenty-seven, owned forty thousand 
acres, leased as much more; that grass was 
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good, the beef market poor, and that he 
had never been a victim of rheumatism. 

Sue listened intently while the west 
darkened into bronze, into gray, then 
merged into the steely blue of the full night 
sky. Thicker and thicker the shadows 
lapped about the stabbing flames, and the 
faces of the group in the firelight became 
gradually clearer as the figures on a negative 
do when it is placed in the developing 
solution. She looked at her uncle, seamed 
and sallow, his mustache waggling as he 
talked, at her eldest cousin, an unthumbed 
edition of his father, a colorless down 
straggling over his colorless cheeks, never 
speaking, but nodding when Pap nodded, 
spitting when he spat, and always smiling, 
more from continual embarrassment than 
good-nature. Behind him Lindy crouched, 
tired awe of everything in her eyes, awed 
weariness of everything in the aged droop 
of her lips; and here and there, like proper 
punctuation marks in a well-ordered sen- 
tence, the round towheads and round 
wondering eyes of her young cousins, more 
remarkable for their similarity than for 
their number. 

All these faces Sue studied in turn, but 
never once did she look across at the man 
on the opposite creek bank. Subcon- 
sciously she felt the blue eyes upon her. 

Then Ma Ellers bent over the fire, one 
withered hand out, protecting her face 
from the heat. 

“Supper’s ready” she announced. 
“Come over, Mr. Speed, an’ have a snack. 
Lordy knows it ain’t much, but a woman 
ain’t much chance for fixin’s when she’s 
traipsin’ over the country  this-a-way. 
Come over.” 

Speed gathered up his reins hastily. 

“No, thankee, ma’am. They'll be wait- 
in’ for me at the ranch-house an’ I’m late 
a’ready.”’ 

“VYo’ wife’ll be carryin’ on, mebbe” 
grinned Pap. 

“Nope; I’m single. There ain’t a woman 
on our place, I’m sorry to say.” He 
paused a moment. “But don’t you folks 
be in no hurry. Rest up a couple of days, 
an’ I’ll come down in the mornin’ an’ bring 
you some eggs.” 

" “Eggs?” shrilled Ma. “I ain’t seen an 
egg in so long I couldn’t tell rightly if they 
was round or square. Wish you'd git 
down, but I can’t blame you for choosin’ 
eggs.” 
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“No, thankee, ma’am” said Speed, and 
then, looking through the dusk: ‘‘Good- 
night, Miss Sue.” 

For one fleeting moment her eyes rested 
on the kindly sunburned face, clearly out- 
lined in the firelight. 

“Sue!”’ called her aunt sharply. 

But she had heard. The blood in her 
cheeks, the beat of her heart was evidence 
enough. 

“Goodnight”” she faltered and hugged 
the child against her face. 

A low excited murmur rose about the fire, 
but she was oblivious to it. Her ears were 
strained to hear the rapid grass-deadened 
hoof-beats growing fainter out there on the 
prairie, and growing fainter with them the 
notes of a happy rollicking song. 

Then Lindy was beside her with a new 
deference in her voice. 

“Tll take him, Sue, before he gits heavy 
on you. 

“Sue” called her aunt, and her voice was 
sweeter than the honey-drip. ‘Sue, child, 
come an’ git yo’ supper while it’s hot.” 

Later, when she lay beneath one of the 
wagons, the warm bodies of sleeping 
children pressing close on either side, she 
stealthily lifted herself on her elbow and, 
chin in hand, gazed a long, long time at the 
stars. Wonder at the new treatment she 
was receiving paled into nothingness before 
another wonder that had come to her, and 
which she had felt dimly while watching the 
sunset, and pressingly now, as the moon, 
yellow as a pat of new butter, peeped over 
the prairie’s edge and put the stars to 
shame. 

Old Rog, the hound, whimpered angrily 
at some far coyote, and the leaves of the 
ragged cottonwood protested sleepily at 
the teasing of the wind. It was all so 
beautiful! 

Finally the far-off yapping was stilled, 
the leaves slept in peace. Higher and 
higher rose the moon through the fields of 
blinking stars; and in her sleep Sue was 
smiling. 

She awoke next morning with a sense of 
aching emptiness. All the warm confi- 
dence had fled over-night. The dew on 
the grass felt cold to her bare feet. What 
few happinesses she had found in her life 
had been short-lived, and already the fore- 
boding of the end of this was heavy upon 
her. Nervously ill-at-ease, she kept looking 
off at the crest of the slope to the west. 

















She seemed a fitting part of the broad untrammeled prairie 
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“There orter be dewberries up the creek, 
Ma” she said finally. ‘“Supposin’ I take 
the kids an’ pick a bucket?” 

Ma assented with suspicious readiness. 

“That'll be nice, honey. They’ll go well 
with the eggs, an’ mebbe Mr. Speed will 
stay for dinner.” 

Sue turned in a sudden panic, and 
marshaling the little brood set off hastily 
through the fresh dew. A man had topped 
the rise to the west and he was singing a 
happy rollicking song. 

Although her flight was so precipitous 
it wasn’t prolonged. She stopped a scant 
hundred yards away where the winding of 
the stream only half-hid the camp from sight. 
From her knees among the low-running vines 
she saw Speed draw up and join Pap on the 
wagon-tongue. At a wail behind her she 
turned with quick savage authority. 

“You Gene! Quit yo’ teasin’ Milly or 
I'll take a whip to you.” 

She turned back, so raptly interested as 
to be unaware that she had become angry 
at an interruption so commonplace as 
generally to go unnoticed. Even at that 
distance she perceived a change come in 
the attitude of the two men on the wagon- 
tongue, saw them pass from the casual to 
something important enough to impose 
constraint. Then, too, Ma, a half-rinsed 
skillet in her hand, paused to listen, and 
Lindy so overcame her timidity as to creep 
near them. 

Sue, kneeling there in the grass, her hands 
folded across her breast, knew somehow that 
she was the subject of their talk. It made 
her afraid, and yet burning with curiosity. 
When the two men arose and pointed out 

across the prairie; when Pap nodded and 
they shook hands, she could stand it no 
longer. 

“Come on” she commanded, getting to 
her feet. “We got aplenty.” 

There was a silence as she came up to 
the wagons. All eyes were on her. 

“You back?” called Ma, cheerily. 
“Come here an’ see all the eggs Mr. Speed 
brought.”’ 

Son, her eldest cousin, was smiling 
broadly; her uncle whittling with too 
perceptible unconcern. The blood became 
fire in her cheeks and she became very 
intent upon the eggs as if she had never 
seen such things before. 

“Sue,” said Lindy, “you're all flushed up. 
Is the sun that hot?” 





Son slapped his knee and guffawed as 
Sue’s hands flew to her cheeks. 

“T ain’t” she retorted. 

“Shore you ain’t’’ soothed her aunt. 
“But you look mighty purty when you is 
flushed up. Don’t she, Mr. Speed?” 

Sue’s eyes, startled as those of a trapped 
animal, flashed a glance on the cow-man 
which plainly forbade a reply. Pap Ellers 
jerked abruptly to his feet. 

“You wimmin quit yo’ foolin’, There 
ain’t no use mincin’ an’ mumblin’ about it. 
Sue, Mr. Speed wants you to go over to El 
Maiden with him this afternoon an’ git 
married.” 

Sudden as it was she was not wholly 
taken by surprise. His eyes had been 
honest, that was all. 

“What’s he want to git married for?” 
she asked, her eyes on the ground. 

“What’s any man want to git married 
for?” demanded her aunt hotly. “ ’Cause 
he finds a girl he likes, I reckon.” 

Sue waited, watching the big cattleman 
from the corner of her eye. Why didn’t 
ne speak? 

“Mr. Speed ain’t seen much of me.” 

“T guess he knows—” began Ma, but 
this time the man stepped forward. 

“T’ve seed enough, Miss Sue. You 
shore is purty to me.” 

For a moment their eyes met, and then 
she looked away. 

“How fur is it to El Maiden?” she whis- 
pered. 

"Taint no ways” cried Speed with a 
glad ring in his voice. “T’ll hurry over 
home an’ come back with the buckboard.” 

Things became a little chaotic then. 
She heard little of the laughter and the 
greeting about her but she heard very 
clearly his song dying out beyond the hills. 
So the dream the moon had brought her 
last night was true! But still the fear 
lurked in her heart, for the hardship and 
pain of her life had killed her belief in a 
lasting happiness. There was still the 
dread and the foreboding hanging over her 
like a cloud. 

“How the idee of jinin’ up can take all 
the starch out of a gal that’s stronger than 
a hass”’ grumbled Ma Ellers, “‘is more than 
I can rightly see. Now don’t git wishy- 
washy, Sue, when you're fallin’ in with 
about all the luck there is around these 
parts. If I was you I’d comb my hair nice 
an’ fix it up with that-air red ribbon yo’ 
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Ma left you. Here it is; lemme fix it for 
you.” 
" Her tone was kind—her hands spiteful. 

“There now. You ought to bless this 
day, Sue Ellers; you without a decent rag 
to your back gettin’ a handsome well-set- 
up man. An’ there'll be a license an’ a 
preacher an’ all the rest. You won’t just 
get took up with, nigger fashion.”’ 

Sue glanced quickly at Lindy and her 
eyes filled with sympathy, but the shot had 
brought no color to the girl’s pallid face. 
She even smiled faintly and without resent- 
ment when Son cackled and slapped his 
knee. 

“You oughter git down on your knees an’ 
bless this day” continued Ma, who seemed 
struggling with some inner bitterness. ‘I 
took a hull outfit to my man, an’ you take 
nothin’ to one ownin’ fo’ty thousand 
acres.” 

“Fo’ty thousand exceptin’ fifty’ said 
Son with a grin. 

Sue looked up alertly. 

“What you mean exceptin’ fifty?” 

“Don’t you pay no attention to their 
teasin’, honey” advised her aunt. “A man 
with fo’ty thousand acres wouldn’t much 
miss fifty, now would he? You come an’ 
have yo’ dinner, honey. It ain’t every day 
we git eggs and dewberries.” 

“T ain’t hungry” said Sue, and paused, 
thinking hard. Then: ‘“When’ll you be 
startin’ for the Concho, Pap?” 

Her uncle shrugged his shoulders cas- 
ually. 

“T ain’t so kindly toward the Concho as 
I was. It’s a long ways an’ Mr. Speed says 
there is lots of alkali in the land.” 

“Fifty acres of black waxy is better than 
a white spot” said Son. 

Sue leaned forward with narrowed eyes. 

“Pap, did Mr. Speed give you fifty acres 
of land?” 

gh se Vie 

“For me?” 

The little man turned on her with a rat- 
like snarl. 

“T guess he can do what he likes with his 
own land, can’t he? I’m yo’ guardeen an’ 
when I give my consent to his marryin’ 
you, he makes me a present. Air you 
grudgin’ yo’ uncle a place to settle down 
an’ die on?” 

“Na,” 

“Well, there ain’t no call for rippin’ an’ 
tearin’—” 
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“T ain’t rippin’ an’ tearin’”’ she reminded 
him. She didn’t say anything further, for 
she knew she couldn’t make herself under- 
stood. She hardly understood herself. 
Only the shadow that she had feared lay 
athwart the perfect sun of her happiness. 
She might have known that nothing of un- 
blemished joy could come to her through 
her relatives. 

When Speed whirled up behind two little 
gray mules she was unable to look at him. 

“Wishy-washin’”’ scoffed Ma in her 
ear. ‘Climb up there with yo’ man.” 

She obeyed dumbly, but when their 
shoulders touched she shrank away. 

“Fifty acres!” she said to herself. “I’m 
worth just fifty acres.” 

They rode a long time in silence before 
he turned to her. 

“Air you sorry to leave yo’ folks, Sue?” 

“No!” she replied with almost fiery in- 
tensity, and he nodded. 

“T thought so.... You pore little thing!’’ 

“Fifty acres!” she thought fiercely, steel- 
ing herself against the tenderness of his 
tone. “You bought me.” 

Swallows, blue-backed and _ tawny- 
breasted, cut back and forth before them 
intent on the insects frightened up by their 
coming. Yellow-vested field-larks scuttled 
through the wind-flowers quavering their 
long sweet note, as if trying to impress upon 
these blind humans the fact that it was 
spring. 

“El Maiden” said Speed, pointing with 
his whip, and turning to her. ‘Why, Sue, 
where’s that air purty red ribbon you had 
in yo’ hair?” 

“Tt must have slipped off” she replied 
defiantly. 

“Sho’ now! Ain’t that too bad!” and 
she burned guiltily at his evident disap- 
pointment, for the ribbon was crushed in 
the moist palm of her tight-clenched hand. 

They whirled through the dust into the 
main square of the little county-seat, and 
drew up at the long scarred hitching-rail 
before the court-house. Sue shrank close 
to him as they passed through the staring 
loafers about the door. She felt giddy, and 
a little sick. 

The bland rotund clerk with the greasy 
celluloid collar and the morning’s egg on 
his flowing tie greeted them affably. 

“Hello, Hennery. You’re wantin’—eh? 
—a license?” He paused, tapping his teeth 
with a pencil. ‘Oh sho’ now, a license!” 
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And his smile and his bow were a reas- 
surance and a blessing as he turned to 
the files. 

“Yo’ name, Miss?” 

She told him in a husky whisper. 

“Vo’ age?” 

“ Eighteen.” 

“T got her guardeen’s permission here” 
began Speed, but the clerk interrupted him 
with a wave of his hand. 

“’Taint needed if the lady is eighteen.”’ 

“°Taint needed?” echoed Sue blankly. 

“No ’m. Eighteen is the legal age for 
females.” 

They were married in the back of the 
little general store, and when the blessing 
had died out above their heads her husband 
led her up to the counter and proceeded with 
wanton extravagance to purchase her 
trousseau. It quite filled the back of the 
buckboard and was tightly packed about 
their feet when they climbed in for the re- 
turn ride. Back in her brain Sue was turn- 
ing over and over a thought which dimmed 
the wonder of a hat, gorgeously bedecked 
with crimson poppies, of shoes—of stock- 
ings, even. She was legally of age. She 
had been sold for a permission that was 
worthless. She hardly heard his happy 
chatter as they sped over the emerald 
prairie, and only came back to full con- 
sciousness when he drew the little mules up 
to a panting standstill. 

“There’s home, honey. Yo’ home, now.” 
He bent down close to her. ‘ Won’t my 
little wife give me a kiss?”’ Then the smile 
paled into a look of pity and his arm went 
around her instead. 

“You pore little thing!” he whispered 
huskily, for the tears were coursing down 
her cheeks. 

The next afternoon she sat on the shady 
east porch of the ranch-house. She was 
silent and her face expressionless, but within 
she seemed to burn. Out there on the 
prairie Pap and her husband were pacing 
off fifty acres of land. Each stake that they 
drove seemed to go through her heart. 

Her aunt came around the corner of the 
house and sank down, a weary, shapeless 
hulk, on the steps. 

“T’m nigh tuckered”’ she complained, 
fanning herself with an apron. ‘“ You shore 
got a nice house, Sue, an’ d7g. Looks like 
you got more room than you could use. 
It must be mighty nice to get a real roof 
over yo’ head.” She sighed. 
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Sue looked steadily at her in perfect un- 
derstanding and her aunt looked away. 

“Mighty nice clothes you got, too. I 
guess he’s good to you, ain’t he? Of co’se 
he is. Lands, it’s hot for May. I come up 
to borry a sack of salt an’ some eggs. You 
got a plenty to spare, I reckon?” 

“T don’t know” said Sue slowly. 

“You don’t know! Ain’t you been in 
yo’ kitchen yet?” 

“Tt ain’t my kitchen.” 

Ma stared helplessly and then her eyes 
snapped. 

“Tf you’re too skimpy mean to give me 
a bit of salt, why don’t you say so? You 
weren't so high an’ mighty yistiddy, pore 
as a beggar an’ livin’ off charity. If it 
hadn’t been for us you’d have starved 
befo’ now, or wuss.”’ 

“T worked like a nigger for all you’all 
ever did for me”’ replied Sue, unmoved. 

“You got all we had. You’d never have 
got Hennery Speed, either, if it hadn’t 
been for us. What if Pap hadn’t let him 
have you?” 

“Pap didn’t have any say-so.” Sue’s 
tone was calmly triumphant. ‘I’m Jegally 
of age. We didn’t need his permission at 
all.” 

Her aunt’s jaw dropped as she saw her 
strongest card to be worthless. Amid the 
tangled wreck of her hopes her voice sank 
to a whine. 

“An’ you ain’t goin’ to give me any- 
thing?”’ 

Sue stood up, her face black. 

“ Ain’t that enough?” she stormed, and 
pointed across to where Pap was driving 
in his boundary stakes. Ma stepped back 
a pace before her vehemence, and then 
scuttled around the corner of the house like 
a frightened hen. 

The next morning Sue’s husband came 
to her with plain regret in his honest eyes. 
It was necessary for him to cross the border 
into old Mexico. A bunch of yearlings had 
to be seen through quarantine. 

“T’ll be back Sunday, shore”’ he assured 
her. 

“Yes?” she replied listlessly. 

“ An’ mebbe Saturday.” 

“7.” 

He stood there big and awkward, and 
looked at her with sad reproach. 

“Good-by, Sue.” 
“Good-by, Hennery.” 


























Sue of the Nesters: 


He turned, hesitated, and went on. The 
dispirited droop of his shoulders roused a 
pang in her breast, but it was quickly stilled 
by the sight of the raw new-set stakes 
gleaming in the bright sunshine. Sue sped 
up to her room and changed her new finery 
for the old drab smock of the nester days. 

“You bought me an’ dressed me like a 
doll’’ she muttered to herself, and then with 
almost a wail, “Why did you bwy me?” 
The dream-lover that had come in the 
sunset and moonrise visions had not bar- 
tered with others for her. He had come to 
her. He had taken her. 

“He wanted to kiss me” she whispered 
to her image in the cheap faulty mirror. 
“T’'ll never let him kiss me. A man can’t 
buy my mouth.” She pressed her lips to 
the back of her hand and found them fever- 
ishly hot. 

Downstairs she found Pap astride one of 
his gangling sorrel mules. His weazened 
face was all affable, giving no hint that he 
knew anything of the rebuff Ma had re- 
ceived the day before. 

“Howdy, Sue” he called. ‘ Where’s 
Hennery? Ol’ Mexico?” He wiggled his 
mustache bunny-fashion, and the close-set 
eyes became crafty. “‘Won’t hardly git back 
till the end of the week, will he? Hum! I 
guess I’ll git to plowin’ this evenin’.” 

For Pap Ellers to place anything in the 
future meant that it had but few chances 
of occurring, and Sue was dumbfounded to 
see him and Son top the rise with the plows 
shortly after noon. ‘Taking the field-glass 
she watched with interest. Pap ran the 
first furrow a full fifty feet outside the stake 
marks. Later he transferred the stakes to 
the edge of this furrow. 

The glasses fell down to her lap, and Sue 
sat in a strange apathy unable to feel the 
anger she felt due. The sharp plows, cut- 
ting that fifty acres, seemed to cut into her 
breast. 

Saturday morning Speed galloped up, 
his face shining. 

“‘T hurried home, Sue” he said. ‘“ Befo’ 
you came here I never had no call to hurry.” 

“You have a good trip?” she asked dully. 

“T got the steers, if that’s what you 
mean. An’ I got you this,” manifest 
pleasure on his face he unrolled before her 
a Mexican shawl of thin web-like silk and 
embroidered with big red poppies. She 
looked at it in silence. 

“Don’t you thank me, honey?’’ 
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“T thank you, Hennery.”’ 

He turned half away. 

“T thought mebbe you—you would get 
used to me, an’ come to like me, Sue. Ain’t 
you happy here?” 

“JT wouldn’t be happy anywhere” she re- 
plied, striving to hold her voice in control. 
Why didn’t he take her in his arms? Why 
didn’t he make her be happy? 

“Why Sue!” he cried, turning back. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Look at that fifty acres, look at that 
fifty acres” she whispered. 

“T see Pap’s started plowin’. What you 
want me to look at, honey?” 

She began to laugh hysterically. 

“Tf you can’t see what I see, look at the 
stake marks.” 

“Why?” he said, as wonderingly as a 
child. “They’ve been moved. Why, that 
ain’t right, is it, Sue? I ain’t grudgin’ the 
land, but that wasn’t square honest when 
my back was turned. I'll go down an’ see 
Pap about it.” 

Sue stood up, pressing the shawl to her 
face. Its soft silken warmth sent a thrill 
through her, and impulsively she raced 
into her room. 

“You're a fool, Sue Ellers—Sue Speed; 
you're a fool. You ain’t worth fifty acres” 
she stormed, slipping into her finest dress. 
With awkward fingers she tied the red 
ribbon about her throat. She pinned on 
the poppy hat and then stopped, gasping. 

Out on the prairie a shot had rung out. 
Wheeling to the window she saw her hus- 
band slip from his saddle to the ground. 
Beyond she saw Pap, his old navy revolver 
in his hand. There was a little ring of 
smoke above his head. 

Sue screamed loud, but it wasn’t the 
woman’s cry of fear, rather the she-pan- 
ther’s shriek of rage. A rifle stood in the 
rack beside the door, and this she seized 
as she passed. Down the slope she raced, 
limping as the new, unaccustomed shoes 
pinched her, the poppy hat lurching from 
side to side. 

She halted above the prone figure on the 
grass, and panting, leveled the rifle at the 
huddled group across the creek. 

“You Pap! Drop that gun” she com- 
manded. “Chuck it in the creek. You 
know I can shoot.” Her voice steadied 
down into a harsh threat. “An’ I will 
shoot. I’ll blow the whole bunch of you 
into kingdom come.” 





She halted above the prone figure on the grass. “Air you hurt bad, Hennery?” 
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The Culprit Moon: 


Gaping widely, her uncle pushed the gun 
from him and it plopped into the mud. 

“Now git them mules to the wagons, 
quick! Git all yo’ truck together! You’re 
goin’ to move.” 

“We ain’t” flared Pap. “This is my land 
an’ I’m goin’ to stay on it.” 

“Show me yo’ deed” she mocked. 
“You're in a mighty handy place under 
that tree there for the punchers when they 
hear of this. Git a move on.” 

The rifle muzzle wavered up and down 
the line, and the Ellers, one and all, set 
to work. The mules were soon in their 
harness, and the scanty possessions were 
hastily tumbled aboard. Ma climbed 
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into the seat and turned for a last appeal. 

“Sue. This ain’t right. Ain’t you our 
kin, our Sue?” 

“T ain’t yo’ Sue. Dm Mrs. Hennery 
Speed. Git!” : 

The pains, the abuses, the prose of her 
life went creaking over the hill. Looking 
down she found its poetry in her husband’s 
eyes. 

Quickly she knelt beside him. 

“Air you hurt bad, Hennery?” 

“°Taint nothin’ but my shoulder.” He 
smiled, taking her two hands in his big 
brown one. 

“Don’t kiss my hands, honey,” she 
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sobbed, “when my lips are waitin’. 





THE CULPRIT MOON 


By GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


Sleepless, I sought the window. Very soon 
Above the tree-tops swam a golden Moon 


With filmy cloud-stuff all about her face— 
A heavenly veiling of most heavenly lace; 


And after her the stars came gaily by, 
And danced and twinkled up the quiet sky. 


It was a silent revel, yet its sound 
Made all my senses quicken and abound. 


When the pomp passed I know not, but she flirted, 
And Somnus the susceptible deserted ! 


Artemis, if you will such hours keep, 


How upon earth is one to get to sleep? 








Forty Miles of Dinner de Luxe 
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The Miracle of the Dining-room That Keeps Up With the Train 





bones beside the fading emigrant trails 
that led to the Pacific” said the doctor. 

“T wish that were all!’ exclaimed the 
lawyer. 

“You mean?” 

“That the human bones are as numerous, 
and only a little better blanketed with 
earth” answered the lawyer. “The toll 
my family paid was heavy. All my father’s 
brothers. Two prodded their oxen west- 
ward from Council Bluffs toward the San 
Francisco they were never to see; one crossed 
by the Santa Fe trail and headed north 
with the same destination in view. His 
overwearied body fell in the colored soil of 
Arizona.” 

“You mean that all three died on the 
journey?” 

“All three starved.” 

The doctor and the lawyer were sitting 
with their friend the advertising 
expert in the grill of the 
Chicago Athletic Club, dis- 
cussing a planked lake HS oa iin: 
trout and looking down — 
upon the early after- 
noon parade in Mich- 
igan avenue. It was 
the ad sharp who 
terminated’ the 
thoughtful silence. 

“Ever followed the 
trail of those uncles?” 
he wanted to know. 

“No” the man of 
the law made confes- 
sion. “I’m not of 
their fibre. Where 


7 AM told that one may still find buffalo 













The average téte-a-téte dinner is forty miles 
long, but it seems shorter 


they met their death I don’t essay to go.” 

“You forget” the ad man reminded him, 
“that their suffering appeased the hard 
law of the wilderness; their sacrifice elim- 
inated suffering from the path. They 
starved that there might be abundance— 
and there is abundance.”’ 

“Not in the precise spots where their 
pilgrimages came to a tragic end” the law- 
yer protested. 

“In those same spots. I know what you 
will say, that the places that saw their 
finish are as desolate as they were half a 
century ago; that where those men fell no 
town could find sustenance, no farmer 
raise a hospitable roof. Yet hospitality is 
there. Does it occur to you that thousands 
of people pass over the emigrant trails to- 
day where scores did in the heyday of the 
gold rush and that it is not possible for the 
traveler to be on any arid desert spot, how- 

ever unfertile or forsaken, however 
distant from a human habita- 
tion, that does not at the 
hour of the morning, 
noon or evening meal 
unfold a sumptuous 
board upon which are 
spread every soft deli- 
cacy known to the 
completest — kitchen 
in the land?” 

Silence for a mo- 

ment, then the doctor: 
“T get you!” 
Finally the lawyer: 
“T guess I have 

never given the din- 

ing-caritsdue. Surely 
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it has wiped out the waste places and 
given the American complete dominion by 
assuring him a full stomach where nothing 
but a burro or a sagehen might be expected 
to survive.” 


A certain man’s name became a house- 
hold word because he invented a sleeping 
car. The public doesn’t know the name of 
the man who conceived the idea of a dining- 
room that could keep up with the train; and 
yet the diner means as much to modern 
travel as the sleeper. People can travel 
sitting up. But, sitting up or lying down, 
unless they are fed, the perfectly normal 
man and woman won’t travel more than 
two hours beyond a meal hour without 
wanting to wreck the train. 

“Eating-stations!” the thoughtless one 
exclaims, as though the problem might 
be solved by a chain of bustling 
dyspepsia hives where the pas- 
senger stows away twice the 
amount he should eat in half 
the time he needs for a meal 
while the engineer tolls his bell 
in a way that is full of doleful 
suggestion. 

There are two reasons why 
the eating-station will not do. 
Listen to a tale of experience. 
We were on a feed-you-while- 
we-wait railroad. We turned 
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the size of the smelter they should build. 
When they went to bed at the Colorado 
river the question was whether the plant 
should have twenty thousand tons or 
twenty-five thousand tons daily capacity. 
The train had started on by the time the 
seven were awake and dressed and groomed. 
The discussion was resumed—on empty 
stomachs. Hunger took an active hand. 
The great commercial entity which those 
seven captains had formed split like a 
cheese beneath a woodsman’s wedge. When 
we sat down to breakfast at Orangeville at 
half past 11 o’clock there weren’t four men 
in that whole crowd who would speak to 
each other. The smelter was not built, the 
mine was not sold, the district was retarded 
for years; the state of Arizona lost more 
than the price of a dining-car fitted with 
silver chairs and a gold service—just 
because ham and eggs were so 
scarce that sultry morning out in 
the sagebrush! 
The eating-station that waits 
-beside the track will never 
serve an overland route satis- 
factorily until some develop- 
ment of railroad science is 
able to eliminate the delayed 
train. 
I said there were two reasons 
why the eating-station will 
not do: the other reason arises 











into our lowers at the Colo- 
rado river with the pleasant 


| The car is full of secrets | 


from the fact that the Ameri- 
can people, particularly the 





promise that we should be 
called in time for breakfast at Orangeville. 
We were not called. We awoke hungrily 
and looked out upon—not oranges but 
cactus. The train was unaccountably 
motionless. 

“No, sah; we ain’t turned a wheel in four 
hours. Freight wreck up ahead. Yes, sah; 
we shorely gets breakfast at Orangeville 
when we gets there.” 

The porter was making the situation 
plain to the fellow in the next niche. No 
need to ask any questions. Four hours 
late—to breakfast! 

On that train were three men who had 
worked for months to sell one of the big 
mines of Arizona to seven other men. The 
seven were also on the train. They had 
been to see the mine, after their experts 
had reported favorably. They were im- 
pressed. They were homeward bound and 
the only point remaining to be settled was 








class that buys the longest 
railroad tickets, is learning to make dining 
an unhurried function. 

“How long is the dinner you serve at one 
of the little tete-a-tete tables to the average 
couple that comes in from a Pullman?” I 
asked the conductor of a dining-car one day. 

“About forty miles long” was his answer. 

I knew there were no trains that clipped 
along at two miles a minute, so it seemed 
plain that the twenty minutes a train 
schedule is able to allow a passenger at an 
eating-station could not permit the traveler 
to dine in the way he wished—in the way 
he demanded to dine. I resolved to go a- 
traveling with the purpose of learning a 
good deal about the interesting business of 
dinners forty miles long. From San Fran- 
cisco I took a round-trip ticket to Chicago, 
going by way of New Orleans, Memphis 
and St. Louis, and returning by way of 
Omaha, Salt Lake City and Reno. I found 
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the whole seven thousand miles bordered 
with better California lettuce than one can 
buy in the home market. The changing 
geography was borne into consciousness 
when cold bread gave way to hot biscuit 
and these in turn were succeeded by the 
good corn pone. Sweet potatoes disap- 
peared in that region where the public 
palate had been educated to candied yams. 
Oysters meant something different in Louis- 
iana, just as fried chicken came into its full 
glory as we followed the Mississippi river. 
The word “luncheon” changed to “dinner” 
on the card at noon, and in the evening 
“dinner” became “supper,” in the South- 
ern states, without any shortening 
of the dimensions of the meal. 
What did not change was 
the wonder of how it could 
be done in a kitchen com- 
pletely hidden out of 
sight and out of smell 
in the car that com- 
fortably seated and 
tabled thirty persons 
at a time, while the 
number of persons 
that fills every berth 
in a sleeping car is 
but twenty-eight. 

The kitchen of a 
dining-car is twelve 
feet long. The aisle 
in which the four 
cooks stand flanked 
by the range on one 
side and ice chests, 
sink and table on the 
other, is four feet 
wide. The charcoal 
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Four cooks can work in this doll’s kitchen 
without spoiling the broth 





The 
chef or his assistant repeats the order and 


that is like a length of stovepipe. 


proceeds to prepare it. The fourth man 
is busy with dishes or keeping meats and 
fish within reach of the flying hands of 
the others. 

Out in the car with its ten tables that 
seat four persons each and its ten tables 
tete-a-tete are four negro waiters that 
might belong to the same family, judging 
by their uniform size and uniform color. 
Coal black, stove black, coffee, cinnamon 
or pumpkin—the color of one is the pre- 
cise shade of all the others. The teams, 
apparently, are picked by an artist. Cer- 
tainly they are trained by one. 
There is only one possible ex- 
planation of the speed and 
excellence of the service 
they maintain. Theirs is 
the secret that wins all 
sorts of pennants, be 
the game bun bustling 
or base-ball — team 
work! When a team 
has found itself—the 
men in the kitchen 
are the battery, the 
waiters are the base- 
men and _fielders— 
that team is never 
broken into except in 


the severest emer- 
gency. 
“How do you do 


it?” I asked the con- 
ductor of one dining- 
car in which the serv- 
ice and treatment of 
the passenger were so 











range is fitted with 
an oven and has a broiler on top. It is no 
larger than is found in the kitchen of many a 
family of six. Examination of piles of meal 
checks showed that this stove cooks break- 
fast, on anaverage, for fifty persons, luncheon 
for sixty, dinner for eighty. The figures 
suggest what goes on in the kitchenette, 
suggest too the strain on the cooks. In- 
variably they are black-faced men. White 
men couldn’t—at least they wouldn’t— 
stand the racket, the heat and hurry. The 
colored cook is more stolid and indifferent 
by birth. Four of him can work in this 
doll’s kitchen without spoiling the broth. 
The third cook calls the order as he hears 
it from the waiter through an order chute 








near perfection that 
even the no-breakfast fiend would visit it 
three times a day. 

The conductor smiled. He didn’t ask 
what I meant; he knew and was proud. 
“We avoid any loose ends” he explained, 
“by our system of playing into each other’s 
hands.” 

“Ts the system the result of chance?” 

“Tt is the result of development. I have 
had this identical crew of men in my car 
for longer than three years. I’d match 
my team, consisting of four cooks, four 
waiters, one of whom is also pantryman, 
and a ’bus boy, against twenty cooks and 
waiters picked from any hotel in the coun- 
try. We’d show the stay-at-homes things 


























starved upon it. 





In places the emigrant trail is as desolate as when the pioneers 
But today a bountiful table is spread there 














in the way of speed, service and keeping 
the machinery hidden.” 

Without team work such as exists only 
in these scooting cafes the dining-car would 
be the worst demoralized thing on wheels. 
When a white-coated, stiff-aproned waiter 
“calls” a meal through the coaches of a 
train the passengers stream leisurely in 
his wake. The diner will seat thirty; 
more than twice that number are to be 
served. Nobody is hurried, and yet none 
has to wait-a grievous length of time for 
a place. That some passengers are slower 
than others to answer the “call” helps to 
adjust matters, but endless credit is due 
to that adjustable crew. Those courteous 
fellows in the white coats become expert 
handlers of men. They soothe and salve 
and persuade. The traveler has little to 
do but fret. He seldom frets in silence. 
The waiter cushions the unreasonable kick 
and pacifies the kicker by using the count- 
less little arts he knows. If the case should 
prove too complicated for the colored man, 
there is always his court of high appeal. 
There is the wise, the adroit, the adept 
conciliator of the silly, the dining-car con- 
ductor. I am told that all dining-car 
conductors were formerly stewards. Be 
that as it may, I am sure that at some time 
each must have belonged to the diplomatic 
corps. The conductor is an equilibrist 











who can bow as low as any patron’s boot 
without spilling one drop of his dignity. 

“Unless he is fond of reading or knows 
how to keep himself amused, the best 
fellow may develop a case ‘of sour stomach 
when he travels,” a dining conductor told 
me. “And I’m the policeman who must 
listen to his troubles. I try to be a good 
listener. If there is any ground for com- 
plaint that ground is removed mighty 
quick. If the complaint is groundless I 
don’t tell the man so. I’m here to make 
that man happy in spite of himself. I go 
to bed thinking happiness and I get up 
exuding it. I believe in it and practice 
it. I expect it in people and for people. 
I help them find it in and for themselves. 
Eating means a great deal to persons when 
in their homes. I intend that eating shall 
mean as much to those persons when they 
are in my car. In spite of the rattle and 
rush and hurry I try to maintain a com- 
placent and soothing atmosphere. With- 
out exactly claiming to be the official 
apostle of sunshine, I endeavor to make 
people feel the joy of dining under my fly- 
ing roof. By things they say to me, by 
the degree of their patronage and by occa- 
sional letters that reach me I know I do 
not wholly fail.” 

“Are you paid to do all that?” I insulted 
him. 
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“Salary isn’t the main con- 
sideration” he answered. “I 
rank my job among the 
arts.” 

“Just where do you 
place the dining-car in 
importance in the 
train?” 

“Ahead of the loco- 
motive. Its function 
is plain. It is the point 
of most intimate con- 
tact between the rail- 
road and the passenger. 


When the doors of my He ranks his job among the arts 





car are open I am 






each in its appointed place and 
each at a temperature that 
wholly disregards the 
seasons. This pantry is 
connected with the 
kitchen by the order- 
chute and two slides 
through which pour out 
the smoking dishes for 
the table and pour in 
the empty dishes for 
the fourth cook who 
must stand a watch as 
“pearl diver’ while the 
meal is being served. 
In the kitchen the cold 


: 





making friends or ene- 
mies for my company and making them 
fast.” 

Don’t ever again make the mistake of 
supposing a dining-car conductor to be 
merely a blue uniform that totals checks 
and makes change for the waiters! 


A dining-car is as full of secrets as a 
watch. In fact, the cars probably come 
from the jeweler’s. Only the man who 
spends all day with magnifying glass 
screwed into his eye proving that a score 
of wheels and cogs and springs can be 
tucked into a case a quarter of an inch 
thick, would have believed the dining-car 
could be made to contain all the things it 
must carry, without piling most of the 
stuff on the roof. Not even the president 
of the burglars’ association could find all 
the lockers and cubbies in that car without 
a map. 

As you enter, the conductor may be 
leaning over the desk in his alcove at the 
left. You wouldn’t guess that the inside 
of that desk is a chill-box containing per- 
ishable foods held in reserve and not im- 
mediately needed in the kitchen at the 
other end of the car. Opposite the con- 
ductor’s alcove the mahogany wall is 
pierced by several worm-holes and when 
the right keys are inserted into these holes 
an amazing assortment of wines, beers 
and liqueurs, kept at prescribed tempera- 
tures, is revealed. The smokeables pack 
an adjoining closet. 

The waiters’ door at the other end of the 
car leads into the pantry, where salad ma- 
terials, relishes, butter, crackers, cheese, 
milk, condiments and those things that do 
not come piping from the range are kept, 








meats are separated 
from the raw meats, the steaks and 
chops from the roasts, and all of these 
from the fish, which is carried not in a 
chill-box but in a heavy packing of ice. 
The placing of the warming-closet is a 
stroke of genius. The lockers for the 
cutlery escape the eye of the visitor com- 
pletely. The linen—and there are piles 
of it—is cached in a hollow wall that ap- 
pears solid enough from the dining-room. 

The big cans of milk and the reserves of 
meat and vegetables are carried in a great 
ice-chest underneath the car, accessible 
only when the train is not in motion. 

I never appreciated the physical large- 
ness of the world until I stood in the door- 
way and saw what four cooks could do 
in an operating space as wide as they were 
and only twice as long. 





The Southern Pacific operates one hun- 
dred dining-cars—more than any other 
railroad in the country—besides fifteen 
buffet cars and one car which is nothing 
more nor less than a rapid-fire lunch-coun- 
ter, which might have been snatched out of 
the heart of a city and compressed into roll- 
ing stock. Here is real quick lunch; the car 
not infrequently makes fifty miles an hour. 

A dining-car travels ten thousand miles 
in a month. Nine set out from Oakland 
every day over the Ogden and Shasta 
Routes; five go from San Francisco every 
day over the Sunset Route. Most of the 
cars make three-day trips, but those on 
the limited trains go through to Seattle, 
Ogden and New Orleans. Once it is on 
the wing a limited train is too busy to drop 


_ one diner and pick up another. And the 


passenger making the long trips likes to 
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Nothing more or less than a rapid-fire lunch-counter which 
might have been snatched out of the heart of a 
city and compressed into rolling-stock 





become acquainted with his waiter and to 
be served by the same man until he de- 
trains. 

The linen-chest record gives an inkling 
of how these cars are run. For a three- 
day trip a car is supplied with 125 large 
tablecloths, 150 small ones and 600 nap- 
kins. Its supplies of edibles, potables and 
service ware are on the same lavish scale. 
In fact the total of items that go regularly 
into a dining-car exceeds three hundred. 
The supply depots at San Francisco and 
Oakland are orderly centers at which is 
gathered an astonishing array of all that 
is fittest to eat. At these places they say 
that in spite of swift handling and ten 
thousand miles of traveling on cars, the 
breakage of dainty dishes amounts to but 
five per cent a month. 


The Great Man appears three or four 
times a year at every supply depot of the 
system. He is great by virtue of what he 
knows and by virtue of the book he has 
written. He is the traveling chef; he is 
the author of a vastly important work 
(strictly limited edition) entitled ‘Special 
Recipes for the Guidance of Chefs on 
Dining-cars.”” When he comes every chef 


and second, third and fourth cook who can 
do so must be on hand to catch the pearls 
of culinary wisdom that fall from the Great 








Man’s lips. He was taken from his post 
at the head of a famous hotel kitchen to 
study the palates of people who travel and 
to develop the noblest dishes that may be 
cooked on trains. And there are no noble 
dishes that may not be cooked on trains, 
says this chef of chefs. No matter how 
much the dining-car cook may have known 
before he joined a flying kitchen, he must 
sit at the feet of this Gamaliel and learn 
anew. It is thus that uniformity is se- 
cured. The seasoning of a ragout, the 
preparation of a mushroom, the garnish- 
ing of a platter—all are matters of strictest 
rule. I ate jumbo squab, au jus, in a 
diner in Louisiana and wrote a poem about 
it. I ordered jumbo squab, au jus, in a 
Utah diner and, three thousand miles 
away from the scene of the poetic outburst, 
was served with a dish that tapped the 
fount of inspiration at the identical spigot. 
I’m for uniformity. 

In front of the eyes of the chef of every 
dining-car there is a rack of a shrine that 
holds the trim little book as brown as a 
custard pudding. The book contains the 
concentrated wisdom of the Great Man, 
and every day it turns into a marvelous 
condiment to spice the creations that flow 
from the copper kettles of this kitchenette 
to your table in order to make a transconti- 
nental flight a transcendent delight. 
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Yes, without doubt she was laughing at him—and he as poor as a charch-mouse 
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The Tale of a Hat Ranch 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of The Adventures of Caftain Scraggs 


I)lustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: 
Oliver Corblay, a “desert. rat,’ which means 
a wandering prospector ing gold in the Ameri- 
can Southwest, takes an Eastern investor whom he 
calls “‘Boston” into the desert to look at a prospect. 
Their guide is a Cahuilla Indian. On the way, a 
sandstorm uncovers a rich pocket which Corblay 
stakes out and names the “Baby Mine” in honor 
of the little one soon to be born to him at his home in 
San Bernardino. He loads his burros with the ore 
which is his by discovery. In the absence of the 
Indian, “Boston” attacks Corblay, leaves him to 
death in the desert, and escapes with the gold. His 
victim writes an imperishable message upon the lava- 
encrusted floor of the canyon: “Friend, look in my 
canteen and see that I get justice.’ That message 
is destined to be delivered years afterward to Donna 
Corblay, the heroine of the Hat Ranch at San Pas- 
qual. Meanwhile Donna, bereaved of her mother, 









finds a loyal friend in Harley P. Hennage, the gam- 


bler, at once the best and the worst man in San Pas- 
qual. Hennage watches over the girl from the dis- 
creet distance at which he had long worshiped her 
mother. But one night Donna ts attacked by hoboes, 


and young Bob McGraw, riding into town, spurs to 
her rescue. During the gun-play that ensues, Bob 
is seriously wounded. Donna, removing him to 
the Hat Ranch, becomes his nurse. Cupid takes a 
hand in the game. Bob, convalescent, unfolds to 
his sweetheart a plan for conquering the desert with 
his irrigation scheme, “‘Donnaville,’ and goes to 
San Francisco for financial backing from his father’s 
friend, Homer Dunstan, an attorney. Bob’s scheme 
involves a clever, adroit, but honest, application of 
State laws by which he proposes to acquire vast lands 
and a valuable water-right, for philanthropic use. 
To do this he must outwit a clique of land-grabbers, 
with T. Morgan Carey as their chief conspirator. 
Bob gets fifty applicants for state lands and presents 
these applications for filing at the land office. He 
gains entrance ahead of the hour by pretending to 
be the emissary of -Carey, the land-grabber, and his 
papers are properly entered and receipted for before 
Carey arrives. Bob gets away from Carey certain 
papers necessary to complete his filing and then im- 
pudently vanishes by commandeering Carey's auto- 
mobile. He had already wired Donna, at San Pas- 
qual, to meet him at Bakers field—object, matrimony. 





THE WEDDING DAY 


HE second event in Donna Corblay’s 

life was about to be consummated. 

For the first time since her arrival 
in San Pasqual, a babe in arms, she was 
about to leave it! 

All of her uneventful colorless mediocre 
life Donna had felt a passionate longing to 
go up into the country on the other side of 
the range. To her, the long strings of 
passenger coaches came to San Pasqual as 
the heralds of another world—poignant 
pulsations of the greater life beyond the sky- 
line, and not as the tools of a whimsical 
circumstance, bringing to Donna a daily 
consignment of hats. From earliest child- 
hood she had watched the trains disappear- 
ing into Tehachapi Pass, tracing their prog- 
ress northward long after they had dis- 
appeared by the smoke wafted over the 
crest of the bare volcanic range; until with 


the passage of many trains and many years 
the desire to see what lay beyond that grim 
barrier had developed into an obsession. 
Because of the purple distances that mocked 
her, the land of sunshine, fruit and flowers 
was doubly alluring; her desire was as that 
of a soul that dwells in limbo and longs for 
the smile of God. 

And today she was going out into the 
world, for this was her wedding day. She 
had received Bob’s telegram, asking her to 
meet him in Bakersfield, and she was going 
to meet him; alternately she laughed and 
wept, for the transcendent joy of two 
Events in one short day had filled her heart 
to overflowing, leaving no room for vague 
forebodings of the future. 

Donna dressed herself that morning with 
painstaking detail. Too late she had dis- 
covered that she didn’t possess a dress fit 


*This story began in the December (1912) number of SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
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to wear at any one’s wedding, not to men- 
tion her own. From time to time she had 
dreamed of a swagger tailored suit, but the 
paradox of a swagger tailored suit in San 
Pasqual had been so apparent always that 
Donna could not bring herself to the point 
of submitting to a measurement in the 
local dry-goods emporium, having the suit 
made in Chicago and sent out by express. 
Instead she had resolutely stuck to wash- 
dresses, which were more suited to the 
climate and environs of San Pasqual, and 
added the tailored suit money to her sinking 
fund in the strong box of the eating-house 
safe. 

No, Donna was not prepared to obey 
Bob McGraw’s summons. She wept a 
little as she reflected how provincial and 
plebeian she must appear, stepping down 
from the train at Bakersfield, clad in a 
white duck walking suit, white shoes and 
stockings and a white sailor hat. She 
wanted Bob to be proud of her, and her 
heart swelled to bursting at the thought 
that she must deny him such a simple 
pleasure. Poor Donna! Once she had 
thought that suit so beautiful. It was a 
drummer’s sample which she had purchased 
from a commercial traveler who, claiming 
to own his own samples, had been prevailed 
upon to accept a price for the suit when at 
length he became convinced that under no 
circumstances would Donna permit him to 
make her a present of it. He had informed 
her at the time that it was the very latest 
Parisian creation and she had believed him. 

If Donna had only known how ravishing 
that simple costume made her appear and 
what a vision she would be to the hungry 
eyes of Bob McGraw! Yet, she was 
ashamed to let even the San Pasqualians 
see her leaving town in such a dowdy cos- 
tume, and as she walked up the tracks from 
the Hat Ranch that momentous morning, 
bearing aloft a parasol that but the day 
before had been the joy of her girlish 
existence, she was fully convinced that a 
more commonplace addendum to a fem- 
inine wardrobe had never been devised. 

She was certain that all San Pasqual must 
know her secret—that this was her wedding 
day. She shuddered lest the telegraph 
operator had suspected something, despite 
Bob’s commendable caution, and had in- 
cited the townspeople to line up at the 
depot, there to shower her with rice and 
hurl antiquated footgear after the train 
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that bore her north. Such horrible rites 
were preserved and enacted with religious 
exactitude in San Pasqual. 

Until that morning Donna never had really 
known how ardently she longed to escape 
from the sordid commonplace lonely little 
town. Withits inhabitants she had nothing 
in common, although she noted a mental 
exception to this condition as, from afar, 
she observed Harley P. Hennage standing 
in front of the eating-house door, picking 
his teeth with his gold toothpick. She 
felt a sudden desire to go to the worst man 
in San Pasqual and pour out to him the 
whole wonderful story; then to await his 
quizzical congratulations and bask for a 
moment in his infrequent honest childish 
smile, for Donna had a very great longing 
today to permit some human being to bear 
with her the burden of her joy. 

She was still a block from the center of 
the town when the train pulled in from the 
south, the last car coming to a stop close to 
where she was standing. Donna observed 
that the male entities of her little world had 
assembled to see that the train pulled in and 
out again safely, and had their attention 
centered upon the new arrivals who were 
rushing into the eating-house for a hurried 
snack. She saw her opportunity. There 
was no necessity for her to brave the crowd 
at the window in order to purchase a ticket. 
Decidedly luck was with her this morning. 
She took her suit-case from Sam Singer, the 
faithful, climbed aboard the last car, walked 
through into the next car, which happened 
to be a sleeper, found a vacant state-room, 
entered, pulled down the window shade and 
waited until the train started. As her car 
rolled past the depot she peered out and 
saw Harley P. Hennage scratching his head 
with one hand, while in the other he held 
a letter which he was reading. Donna 
could not help wondering who had written 
a letter to the worst man in San Pasqual. 

She was glad of the seclusion of the 
state-room until the train was a mile out- 
side San Pasqual, when she went out on the 
observation car. Donna knew she ran 
little risk of meeting a San Pasqualian in 
first-class accommodations, and as she sat 
there, watching the shiny rails unwinding 
behind her, her luxurious surroundings im- 
parted a sense of charm and comfort which 
she had never felt before. The scenery in 
the pass proving uninteresting, she forgot 
about it and gave herself up to a day-dream 














which had become a favorite with her of 
late—a dream which had to do with a little 
Spanish house surrounded by weeping wil- 
lows and Lombardy poplars (Donna had 
once seen a picture of a house so sur- 
rounded); of a piano, which she would 
learn to play, of a perfectly appointed 
table at which she sat with Bob across the 
way, smiling at her and assuring her (with 
his eyes) that he loved her, while his glib 
tongue informed her that the soup was by 
far the best he had ever tasted. 

As Donna dreamed she smiled—uncon- 
sciously—a smile intended for Bob McGraw, 
and a drummer who sold lace goods for a St. 
Louis house appropriated that smile to him- 
self. He leered across the aisle familiarly 
and with a vacuous smile inquired: 

“Say, sister! Ain’t you the little girl 
that takes cash in the eatin’ house at San 
Pasqual? I thought your face looked 
kinder familiar.”’ 

Donna suddenly ceased dreaming. She 
glanced across at her interlocutor, and by 
reason of long obedience to the unwritten 
rule of eating-houses which requires that 
one must be pleasant to customers always, 
she forgot for a moment that she was on her 
way to be married. She nodded. 

“Goin’ up to Bakersfield?” 

Again Donna nodded. 

“Well, if you ain’t got anything on, 
what’s the matter with some lunch and an 
automobile ride afterward, sister? What’re 
you goin’ to do in Bakersfield?” 

“T am going to meet a young man at the 
station” replied Donna sweetly. “A tall 
young man with a forty-four-inch chest and 
a pair of hands that will look as big as picnic 
hams to you when I tell him that you’ve 
been impertinent to me.” 

The face of the impertinent one crim- 
soned with embarrassment. He mumbled 
something about not meaning any offense, 
fussed with his watch-charm for a minute, 
coughed and finally fled to the day-coach. 

Donna smiled after his retreating figure. 
How good it was, after three years of sub- 
jection to the vulgar advances of just such 
fellows as he, to reflect that at last she was 
to have a protector! An almost unholy 
desire possessed her to see Bob climb aboard 
at the next station, twine his lean hands 
around that drummer’s trachea and shake 
some manhood into him. This thought 
suggested reflections upon the present state 
of Bob’s health, so she took his last letter 
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from her hand-bag and read it for the forty- 
second time. But it was unsatisfactory— 
it dealt entirely with Donna and his ex- 
periences with applicants for lieu land, so 
she abstracted, one by one, every letter she 
had ever received from him and read them 
all. So absorbed was she in their perusal 
that the other side of the range, which had 
always been such a matter of primary im- 
portance, was now relegated to oblivion. 

The brakeman came through the car 
shouting: ‘Bakersfield! The next station 
is Bakersfield!” but Donna did not hear 
him. She was dreaming of Bob McGraw. 

The train came to a stop. Donna 
dreamed on—and presently a familiar 
voice spoke at her side. 

“Well—sweetheart! The train pulls out 
again in two minutes and I’ve been looking 
for you in every car—” 

“Bob!” 

It was he, looking perfectly splendid in a 
marvelous blue suit that must have cost at 
least eighteen dollars. He held out his 
hands, drew her to him and, in the sight of 
all mankind, he kissed her, and whispered 
to her endearing little names. She could 
not reply to them; she could only take his 
hand, like a little lost child, and follow him 
through the car, down the steps and into 
the hotel bus which was to take them up 
town. And on the way up town neither 
spoke to the other, for it seemed to each 
that even their most commonplace remarks 
today must be freighted with something 
sacred, in which the inquisitive world at 
large would be bound to manifest a stupen- 
dous interest. And inasmuch as it was 
plainly none of the world’s business— 

The bus had stopped in front of a tremen- 
dous hotel. It was four stories high! All 
along the front of the first story it was 
glass and Donna could look right through 
it and see everything that was going on in- 
side! She paused on the top step of the bus 
to view the marvels of this town of less than 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and then a 
skeezicks of a boy, very gay in brass but- 
tons, and with a darling little round cap on 
his perky head, came and took forcible 
possession of her suit-case. He tore it 
right out of Bob’s hand and ran away with 
it. Donna was on the point of crying out 
at the theft, when Bob reached up and 
lifted her bodily to the ground. 

“Reuben! Reuben!’ he breathed ten- 
derly in her ear, “don’t stare so at the 
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great round world. You’re so beautiful,” 
he added, “and I’m so proud of you! 
Where did you get that marvelous dress?” 

She glanced up at him, radiant. He was 
proud of her! He liked her dress! It 
was sufficient. Bob McGraw, man of the 
world, had set the stamp of his approval on 
his bride, and nothing else mattered any 
more. She followed him into the hotel, 
where he checked her suit-case with the 
skeezicks who had stolen it, and then led 
her into the dining-room. 

“Let’s have lunch, Donna”’ he said, ‘‘or 
at least pretend to. I couldn’t eat now. 
I want to talk. The man who can eat on 
his wedding day is a vulgarian, and dead 
to the finer feelings.” 

They found a secluded table and ordered 
something, and when the waitress had taken 
the order and departed, Bob leaned across 
the table. 

“You’re so beautiful!” he repeated. “I 
love you in that white suit.” 

“T hadn’t anything but this old thing, 
dear. I hated to come up looking like a 
frump—” 

“Listen to the girl! 
heart—” 

“Do you love me, Bob?” 

“More than ever. In the matter of love, 
Donna, absence really makes the heart—” 

“How much?” She lifted her face to- 
ward him adoringly. 

“Ten hundred thousand million dollars’ 
worth” he declared, and they both laughed. 

“T don’t know whether you’re a man or 
just a big boy” Donna told him. She 
sighed. ‘But then I don’t know anything 
today, except that if 1 am ever happier than 
I am this minute I shall die. I shall not be 
able to stand it. But, dearie! You 
haven’t told me a word about Donnaville!” 

So Bob related to her a minute history of 
himself from the moment he had left her 
until he had leaned over her in the obser- 
vation car. He described, with inimitable 
wit and enjoyment, his experience in the 
land office, and together they examined the 
fifty receipts. 

“I’m sorry you had to lock Mr. Carey in 
the room and gag him and tie him up” said 
Donna regretfully. “Maybe he’ll have you 
arrested!” 

“T’m sorry, too, dear. But then it was 
the only thing I could do and I had to keep 
him quiet. Oh, I don’t care” he added 
defiantly. ‘I’d muss up an old crook like 


Why, you old sweet- 
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Carey every hour for your sake. But he 
won't have me arrested. That would be 
too dangerous for him.” 

“Then you can get the land right away?” 
she queried. 

He shook his head. ‘The cards haven’t 
even been dealt, sweetheart. My applica- 
tions will almost certainly be held up six 
months in the state land office before they 
are approved by the surveyor-general and 
forwarded to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office at Washington to be 
passed to patent by the United States. 
And I shall be very greatly surprised if 
Carey hasn’t a friend in Washington who 
will see that the granting of the patents is 
delayed for several years. Then, when the 
matter cannot be delayed any longer, Carey 
will induce one of his dummies to protest 
the applications, alleging that they are part 
of a gigantic land fraud scheme, and a few 
more years will go by while this protest is 
being investigated.” 

“But you'll win in the long run, will you 
not?” 

He shrugged expressively. “I may. I 
anticipate that Carey will give me all the 
time he can to get my water-right developed 
and earn thirty-nine thousand dollars to pay 
for the land for my Pagans.” 

“But I thought Mr. Dunstan had prom- 
ised to loan you that money?” 

“Homer Dunstan is an old man, Donna 
girl. If he should die in the interim, my 
name is in the lion’s mouth.” 

“But what are we to do, Bobby?” she 
quavered, suddenly frightened, as the enor- 
mousness of the man’s task loomed before 
her. 

“Quien sabe” he said ruefully. ‘We'll 
marry first and think of it afterward—that 
is, if you still think you want to marry a 
chap whose cash assets represent less than 
thirty dollars of borrowed money.” 

She thought swiftly of the boor who had 
spoken to her on the train that morning; of 
her dull lonely changeless life in San Pas- 
qual; and the longing for protection was 
very great indeed. She wanted some one 
on whom she might lean in the hour of 
stress and woe, and she had selected him 
for that signal honor. Why, then, should 
they not marry? They would not always 
be poor. He had his work to do and she 
had hers, and their marriage need not inter- 
fere. She wanted to help him, and with 
her woman’s intuition she realized that his 





























was the nature that yearns for the accom- 
plishment of great things when spurred to 
action by the praise and comfort of a mate 
in sympathy with his dreams and his ideals. 
She almost shuddered to think of what 
might happen to him should he marry a girl 
who did not understand him! It seemed 
to her that for his sake, if for no other, she 
must marry him, and when she raised her 
brilliant eyes to his he read her answer in 
their limpid depths. 

“Do you need me?” she queried. 

“Very much” he answered humbly, “but 
not enough to insist upon you sharing my 
poverty with me. You're self-supporting 
and it isn’t fair to you, but rather selfish on 
my part. And you must realize, Donna 
dear, that I cannot remain in San Pasqual. 
I have my work to do; I must make money, 
and I cannot take you to the place where I 
hope to make it.” 

“T expect to be left alone, Bob. But I 
do not mind that. I’ve lived alone at the 
Hat Ranch a long time, dear, and I can 
stand it a little longer. I do not wish to 
tie you to my apron-strings and hamper 
you. What are your plans?” 

“Well,” he said a little sheepishly, “I 
thought I’d like to make one more trip into 
the desert. I have some claims over by 
Old Woman mountain, in San Bernardino 
county, and they’re pockety. I might 
clean up a stake in there this winter. It’s 
about the only chance I have to raise 
the wind, but even then it’s a gambler’s 
chance.” 

He was a Desert Rat! The lure of the 
waste places was calling to him again, 
tormenting him with the promise of rich 
reward in the country just beyond. Donna 
thought of her own father who had left his 
bride on a similar errand, and the thought 
that Bob, too, might not come back stabbed 
her with sudden anguish. But he was a 
man, and he knew best; in a desert country 
some one must do the desert work; he loved 
it and she would not say him nay. Yet the 
big tears trembled on her long lashes as she 
thought of what lay before him and her 
heart ached that it must beso. He watched 
her keenly, waiting for the protest which he 
thought must come. Presently she spoke. 

“We must figure on an outfit for you.” 

His brown eyes lit with admiration, for 
he realized the grief that lay behind that 
apparently careless acceptance of his plan, 
and loved her the more for her courage. 
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“Yes, [ll need two burros, with packs, 
and some drills, tools, dynamite and grub— 
two hundred dollars will outfit me nicely. 
I’ll have to scout around and borrow the 
money somewhere, and to be quite candid, 
Donna, I have designs on our gambler 
friend, Hennage.”’ 

She smiled. “Dear, good old Harley P.! 
He’d grubstake you if it broke the bank.” 

“Well, I’m going to figure along that line 
at any rate. So, if you’re quite ready, 
Donna, we’ll go down to the court-house, 
procure the license, hunt up a preacher and 
take each other for better or for worse.” 

“T think it will be for better, dear.” 

“Well, it can’t be for worse, I’m sure, 
than it is today. Nevertheless I’m a fright- 
ened man.” 

She ignored this subtle hint of procras- 
tination. “I’m ready, Bob. But before 
we start, there’s one matter that I haven’t 
explained to you. I do not care to have 
our marriage known. Those talkative peo- 
ple in San Pasqual would—talk, under the 
circumstances—that is, dear, I want to keep 
right on at the eating-house until you’re 
ready to take me away from San Pasqual 
forever. Now, I know that’s going to hurt 
you—that thought of your wife working— 
but nobody need ever know it, and when 
you're ready we'll leave the horrible old 
place and never go back any more. We 
have so much to do, Bob, and—” 

“You do hurt me, Donna” he protested. 
“You have exacted from me a promise and 
you are forcing me to fulfill it under cir- 
cumstances which render it mighty hard. 
Of course we love each other and I do want 
to marry you, but ah, Donna, I don’t feel 
like a man today, but a mendicant. What 
can I do, sweetheart? If you marry me to- 
day you'll have to work if you want to 
live.” There was misery in his glance. 
“However, all my life I’ve been doing things 
differently—or rather indifferently—so why 
should I stop now? It will at least com- 
fort me out there alone in the desert to 
know that I have a wife waiting at home for 
me. I think the joy of that will outweigh 
the sting of shame that a married pauper 
must feel—’’ 

“No, no, Bob, you mustn’t say that. 
You mustn’t feel that way about it. You 
are not a pauper.” She stood up and he 
helped her into her coat, and after paying 
the waitress they departed together for the 
city hall. 
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But Bob was a sad bridegroom. Donna 
had wired him that she had arranged for a 
two-weeks’ vacation, and he had been at 
pains to acquaint her with the extreme low 
ebb of his finances, in the hope that she 
would voluntarily suggest a delay of their 
marriage, but to his great distress she had 
not seen fit to take his pathetic hint—she 
who ordinarily was so quick of compre- 
hension; so, rather than refer to the matter 
again, he decided to step into a telegraph 
station immediately after the ceremony and 
send a hurried call for help to Harley P. 
Hennage—the gambler being the only man 
of his acquaintance whom he knew to be 
sufficiently good-natured and careless with 
money to respond to his appeal. 

When at length they reached the city 
hall Donna waited, blushing, outside the 
door of the marriage bureau while Bob 
entered and parted with two dollars and 
fifty cents for the parchment which gave 
him a legal right to commit what he called 
a social and economic crime. Later he 
came out and insisted that Donna should 
return with him to Cupid’s window, there 
to receive the customary congratulations 
and handshake from Bob’s acquaintance 
who had issued him the license, and who, 
following the practice of such individuals, 
felt it incumbent upon him to offer his 
felicitations to every customer. 

Leaving the court-house Bob and Donna 
wandered about town until they came to a 
church. A gentleman of color, engaged in 
washing the church windows, directed them 
to the pastor’s residence in the next block. 
They accordingly proceeded to the rectory 
and Bob rang the front door bell. The pas- 
tor answered the bell in person. The bride- 
groom grinned at him sheepishly while the 
bride, very much embarrassed, shrunk to 
the bridegroom’s side and gazed timidly at 
the reverend gentleman rubbing his hands 
so expectantly in the doorway. 

“Won’t you come in?” he said, in tones 
most kindly and hospitable. “Just step 
right into the parlor and I’ll be with you as 
soon as I can get my spectacles.” 

“Thank you” said Bob. They entered. 
The rector went into his study while Bob 
wagged a knowing head at his broad re- 
treating back. 

“He knows what we want, you bet” he 
whispered. ‘‘Nofliesonthat preacher. I like 
him. I like any man who can do things 
without a diagram and directions for using.” 
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She was quite impressed 
She was 
quite self-possessed when he returned with 
his spectacles, a little black book, his wife 
and the gardener for witnesses, and a “‘here- 
is-the-job-I-love” expression on his amiable 


Donna nodded. 
at the clergyman’s perspicacity. 


features. He examined the license, satis- 
fied himself, apparently, that it was not a 
forgery, and after standing Bob and Donna 
up in a corner close to a terra-cotta umbrel- 
la-holder filled with pampas plumes, he 
proceeded with the ceremony. 

Now, to the man in whose nature there 
is a broad streak of sentiment and who looks 
upon his marriage as a very sacred, solemn 
and lasting ceremony, no speech in life is so 
provocative of profound emotion as the 
beautiful interchange of vows which links 
him to the woman he loves. As Bob 
McGraw stood there, holding Donna’s soft 
warm hand in his, so hard and tanned, and 
repeated: “I, Robert, take thee, Donna, 
for my lawful wife; to have and to hold, 
from this day forward, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer (Here Bob’s voice 
trembled a little. Why should this ques- 
tion of finance arise to smite him in the 
midst of the marriage ceremony?), in sick- 
ness and in health, until death us do part,” 
his breast swelled and a mist came into his 
eyes. His voice was very low and husky as 
he took that sacred oath, and it seemed that 
he stood swaying in a great fog, while from 
a great distance, yet wonderfully clear and 
firm and sweet, Donna’s voice reached him: 

“T, Donna, take thee, Robert, for my law- 
ful husband—” and the minister was ask- 
ing him for a ring. 

For a ring! 

Bob started. The perspiration stood out 
on his forehead—there was agony in his 
brown eyes. In the sudden reaction caused 
by that awful request, he blurted out: 

“Oh, Great Grief, Donna! I forgot all 
about the ring!” 

“T didn’t” she replied softly. From her 
hand-bag she produced a worn old wedding 
ring (it had been her mother’s) and handed 
it to Bob. At this he commenced to regain 
his composure, and by the time he had 
slipped the ring on Donna’s finger and 
plighted his troth for aye, all of his troubles 
and worries vanished. The minister and 
his gardener shook hands with them, and 
the minister’s wife kissed Donna and gave 
her a motherly hug—primarily because she 
looked so sweet and again on general 
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Mr. Hennage strolled over to the feed-corral and carefully scanned the herd of horses within. 
Bob McGraw's little roan cayuse was gone! 
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feminine principles. Bob, not desiring to 
appear cheap on this, the greatest day in 
history, gave the minister a fee of twenty 
dollars, and five minutes later found him- 
self on the sidewalk with his wife, rejoicing 
in the knowledge that he had at least justi- 
fied his existence and joined the ranks 0’ 
canny married men—the while he strove to 
appear as scornful of the future as he had 
been fearful of it five minutes before. He 
jingled less than three dollars in smail 
change in his vest pocket, and while he 
strove to appear jaunty, away inside of 
him he was a worried man. He could not 
help it. 

“Mrs. McGraw” he said finally, “‘on the 
word of no less a personage than your hus- 
band, you’re some bride.” 

“Mr. McGraw” she retorted, ‘‘on the 
word of no less a personage than your wife, 
you are some bridegroom. Why did you 
forget the ring?” 

Why did he forget the ring? Really, it 
did seem likely that he must quarrel with 
his wife before they had been married ten 
minutes. How strangely obtuse she was 
today! 

“Why, Donna” he protested, ‘“‘how should 
I know? I never was married before, and 
besides I was thinking of something else all 
day.” He slapped his vest pocket and 
cupped a hand to an ear, in a listening 
attitude. , 

“Did you hear a faint jingle?” he queried 
solemnly. 

She pinched his arm, interrupting his flow 
of nonsense. Women who dearly love their 
husbands delight in teasing them, and as 
Donna turned her radiant face to his Bob 
fancied he could detect a secret jest peeping 
at him from the ceiled shelter of her drowsy- 
lidded eyes. Yes, without a doubt she was 
laughing at him—and he as poor as a 
church-mouse. He frowned. 

“This is no laughing matter, Mrs. Mc- 
Graw.”’ 

The roguish look deepened. 

“Now, what else have I done?” 
manded. 

“Nothing—yet. 
ting it.” 

“Contemplating what?” 

“Telegraphing Harley P. Hennage.”’ 

“Friend wife” said Bob McGraw, “‘you 
should hang out your shingle as a seeress. 
You forecast coming events so cleverly that 
perhaps you can inform me whether or not 


he de- 
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we are to walk back to San Pasqual, living 
like gypsies en route.” 

“Why, no, stupid. 
for our honeymoon.” 

“Donna” he began sternly, “if I had 
thought—” 

“You wouldn’t have consented to such a 
hasty marriage. Of course. I knew that 
—so I contrived to have my way about it. 
And I’m going to have my way about this 
honeymoon, too. Five minutes ago I 
couldn’t have offered you money, but I 
have the right to do so now. But I would 
not hurt your feelings for the world. T’ll 
loan you six hundred dollars on approved 
security.” 

He shook his head. “You can’t mix 
sentiment and business, Donna, and I have 
no security. Besides, I’m not quite a cad.” 

“Oh, very well, dear. I know your code 
and I wouldn’t run counter to it for a—well 
for a water right in Owens Valley—not- 
withstanding the fact that I took you for 
richer or for poorer. And I did figure ona 
honeymoon, Bob.” 

He threw up his hands in token of sub- 
mission. “I'll accept” he said, although he 
was painfully embarrassed. She was mak- 
ing the happiest day of his life a little 
miserable, and for the first time he expe- 
rienced a fleeting regret that Donna’s ideals 
were not formed on a more masculine basis. 
By the exercise of her compelling power 
over him she had him in her toils and he 
was helpless. Nothing remained for him to 
do save make the best of a situation, the 
acceptance of which filled him with chagrin. 

“Don’t pull such a dolorous countenance, 
Bob. Why, your face is as long as Friar 
Tuck’s. I promise I will not harass you 
with the taunt that you married me for my 
money. In fact, my husband, it’s the 
other way around. I might accord you 
that privilege.” 

She drew his arm through hers. “I have 
a little wedding present for you, Bobby 
dear” she began. “I’m going to tell you a 
little story, and now please don’t interrupt. 
You know all summer you were up in the 
mountains, and after that you were rather 
in jail at the Hat Ranch, where I didn’t 
bring you any newspapers. Consequently, 
from being out of the world so long, you 
haven’t heard the latest news about Owens 
Valley. I heard it before you left San 
Pasqual, but I wouldn’t tell you. I wanted 
to keep the news for a wedding present, 
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CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


By HENRY C. MINTON 
President of the National Reform Association 


HERE is to be a great World-Con- 
ference, held at Portland, from June 
29th to July 6th next. This Confer- 
ence will be something unusual among the 
big gatherings of the year. It is to be 
composed not only of people from all parts 
of our own country; it is also to have a 
generous representation from many other 


Now this Conference at Portland is to 
consider some of the most important of 
these common things. To be sure it will 
not be merely a Debating Club. It will 
take some things for granted. Every move- 
ment that gets anywhere must do that. We 
cannot always be going back and proving 
to ourselves again that five times five are 





parts of the world. 


twenty-five. 
— j 





The purpose 
of this monster 
meeting is for the 
consideration of 
great subjects of 
common interest 
to all the nations. 
The world is 
growing smaller 
every day. The 
enterprise of men 
is more and more 
removing the bar- 
riers which nature 
has thrown up 
between them. 
Oceans now unite 
the continents, 
and no _ longer 
separate them 
New York is as 
accessible to Lon- 
don as it is to 








That is why 
this Conference 
calls itself Chris- 
tian. It is not to 
be Mohammedan 
or Buddhist; it 
is not to be agnos- 
tic or atheistic. 
It will take it for 
granted that the 
Christian view of 
things is the right 
view. It will have 
no time to squan- 
der in arguing 
that. The man 
who challenges 
the Christian ap- 
proach to all the 
problems that vex 
society today; the 
man that disputes 
that,in some sort, 
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San Francisco. 
Political lines are 
invisible, and the 
winds that blow 
across ‘“‘the states” sweep the Canadian 
provinces without apology, while the waves 
that wash the sands at the Golden Gate roll 
freely on, until by and by they break on far- 
off China’s rock-bound coast. 

People may live and look unlike each 
other on different sides of these invisible 
lines, but if the cuticle is scratched deeply 
enough they will be seen to be very much 
the same. They talk in different tongues 
but they think the same thoughts. They 
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fling out different flags, but it is the same 
force at home that flings them out. 








the Christian so- 
lution of them is 
the right one, if 
only we can get 
to it, will not be interested in this Confer- 
ence except as his haughty omniscience or 
his patronizing skepticism may amuse itself 
in idly looking on and saying to itself “ what 
fools these mortals be!” 

But this Christian tone is to be a very 
broad and generous one. If it is to be 
Christian it is to be comprehensively Chris- 
tian. No sectarian shibboleth will be heard; 
no merely denominational note will be 
struck. The recognition of the crown- 
rights of the Man of Galilee in all spheres 
of human life and interest is the one broad 
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Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, who is expected to be among the 
distinguished speakers at the World’s Christian Citizenship Conference, 
in Portland, Oregon, in June and July 


platform on which will stand this council of 
broad-minded and patriotic citizens. 

For the great theme of the Conference is 
Citizenship. The individual alone is noth- 
ing. It takes two to make one, and in the 
arithmetic of human life two are a good 
deal more than twice one. Mere individ- 
ualism is a philosophy of impossibilities. 
Apart from other men, any man is an empty 
fiction. This social aspect of ourselves is 
more and more asserting itself in our think- 
ing. It is upsetting a good many comfort- 
ably settled theories. It is disquieting to 
people who have solved some problems for- 
ever, and it is disturbing to some people 
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who do not want to be disturbed. But 
somehow this troublesome impertinence 
will not down at their bidding. 

The fact is, every one of these social 
questions that we talk so much about, when 
we strip it of its embellishments and get 
down to its naked self, is a moral question; 
and we have never even seen it right—to 
say nothing about solving it—until we have 
seen it as a moral question. 

A few evenings ago I heard a room full 
of judges and ex-governors, and others of 
their kind, discussing ‘“ Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Acts” or “Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws”; they agreed that this kind of 

















legislation is growing every year in favor 
in our states. They did not agree, how- 
ever, as to the way it ought to grow. 
Every one of them was taking and 
defending his position on the ground of 
what in his judgment was right, what 
was fair—that is to say, the morality 
of it. j 
at bottom that question, like every 
other question of economics, and of 
statute-making, is a moral one. 
Nothing is easier than to see that 
this is so. Lincoln said “no question is 
settled until it is settled right.” A 
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The discussion only showed that f 
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exchange question that is not also a 
moral question is open to the sus- 
picion that there is something im- 
moral about it; and the people are 
disposed to hunt it down. 

Lloyd George’s Insurance and 
Pension Policies are not simply a 
system of state economics. There 
is a question farther back; what 
effect will old-age pensions have on 
a man’s character and on his course 
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question wrongly settled will not stay set- 
tled; that is to say, it is not settled. 

We may be as conservative or as pro- 
gressive as we please, but we are bound to 
realize that the people of this country are 
coming more and more to take this view of 
things. A man said the other day, in the 


investigations of the Pujo Committee of the 
House of Representatives at Washington, 
that they were asking him a moral question 
and that he was answering a stock exchange 
question. The American people arenot much 
pleased with that distinction. They regard 
A stock 


it as rather fine hair-splitting. 





in life? Will the guarantee that the 
nation will care for him when he is 
too old to care for himself have the 
effect of robbing him of the initia- 
tive and energy and enterprise which he 
ought to have when he is able to work? If 
this will be the effect, then his policy will 
lose more than it will gain. It is very 
interesting to see that the countries of 
Europe, including Great Britain, incline to 
believe that this will not be the effect. 

The marriage and divorce question is 
first of all a moral question. It has a do- 
mestic side, and an economic side, and a 
private side and a social side; but the 
family is the unit of society and the only 
way in which we can deny that this is a 
moral question is to go the full length 
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and deny that there is such a thing as a 
moral question. 

The intemperance issue is a big one the 
world over, whether it be concerning 
whisky, or sake, or opium; and while it is 
easy to point out in turn the waste and the 
folly and the cruelty and the crime of in- 
temperance, we have not yet come around 
to the place from which we are able to see 
it at the right angle until we view it, not as 
a question of economics simply, or of theory 
or of humanity or of law, but first of all as a 
question, in all its big outreach and wide 
outlook, of simple right and wrong. This 
is just as true in questions of Education and 
of Immigration and of Philanthropy, and 
all the rest. 

This is a happy psychological moment 
for just such a Conference as Portland is to 
have. Of course it is to be only a Confer- 
ence and binds no participant to any judg- 
ment or conclusion. By common consent 
we have entered upon a new era of things. 
There is a renaissance of the social con- 
sciousness and of the social conscience. 
We see its signs on all sides. Political life 
shows its magic touch. The senator 
who sneered that politics had nothing to 
do with the ten commandments did not 
achieve immortality by his sage remark. 
The old days are gone, and the new ones 
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call for senators who have no sneer for the 
Decalogue. 

Politicians often like to throw into our 
eyes the sawdust of their wisdom, but the 
old issues are just the same. They talk 
about economic problems, and _ financial 
factors and civic issues, but the best trained 
minds are those that can see and can help 
others to see how simple and sublime are 
the great outstanding elements of right and 
wrong. It takes a moral issue to make a 
real statesman. When our fathers forged 
the forms of freedom in the years following 
1776 they stood face to face with mighty 
moral issues. When Lincoln fronted an- 
other issue, in which was implicated a moral 
question, the little politician rose to the 
stature and dignity of a great statesman. 
The merely economic dwarfs statesmanship, 
and the merely political, dodging the great 
issues of morality, stunts citizenship. Tariff 
legislation, for example, is often a game of 
wits in seeking the advantage; the wool man 
sees the cotton man, the steel man sees the 
lumber man, and swapping advantages, the 
tariff is fixed and the law is made. 

This is not statesmanship. Nothing is 
statesmanship that does not go deeper than 
that. When a Secretary of State says that 
it is the duty of diplomats to lie for their 
country, the country blushes for its Secre- 
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tary of State. 
country. The motto “Our country, right 
or wrong” is only another form of the motto 
“My side, right or wrong,” and this is only 
another version of “I myself, right or 
wrong.” Selfishness looks no less ugly when 
it is writ large. 

There are to be at Portland men of light 
and leading from many countries and climes. 
President Woodrow Wilson has promised 
to be there unless positively prevented by 
the exigencies of his official position. Gov- 
ernors of several states, bishops of several 
churches, and presidents of several univer- 
sities are under bonds to be there and speak. 
The venerable presiding Bishop of Norway, 
the picturesque figure of Christiania, is 
expected; a great world-renowned depart- 
ment-head from the University of Edin- 
burgh in Scotland is to be there; the fiery 
leader of the ‘Catch-My-Pal”’ temperance 
movement of Belfast—John B. Gough 
reincarnated in Ireland; the distinguished 
Dr. d’Aubigne of Paris, who bears a name 
honored and familiar to all Frenchmen and 
to all scholarly Englishmen; a professor 
from the ancient and renowned university 
of Palermo in Italy; a learned representa- 
tive of one of Germany’s famous institu- 
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tions at Frankfort-on-the-Main; President 
Haigazion of the Apostolic College at 
Konia, the ancient Iconium of the New 
Testament, 400 miles east of Constanti- 


nople in Asia Minor; Messrs. Ibuka and 
Motodo, two of the most distinguished 


leaders of thought and life in Japan; Ng 
Poon Chew, known and admired alike in 
China and in America; all these and many 
others are to be there, representing the best 
type of statesmen and scholars, educators, 
pastors, philanthropists and patriots. 

The Pacific Coast should count itself 
fortunate to be chosen as the scene of such 
a Conference. There is the coming arena 
of great struggles and of greater victories! 
The star of Empire cannot wend its way 
any farther westward, without beginning 
again the circle of the centuries. Where 
else could a Parliament of the World more 
fittingly convene to confer upon issues 
whose determination must fix the course 
and set the pace of coming ages—issues 
whose consideration must be in all frank- 
ness and freedom for the good of all and 
not for the greed of any? 

Such will be the Second World’s Christian 
Citizenship Conference, to be held in Port- 
land, Oregon, June 29th to July 6th, 1913. 

























S one looks over the great resources 
of the state of California, and be- 
comes amazed at her development, 

he is also delighted and interested to note 
that not alone in her various trade activi- 
ties are the citizens of this state deeply 
concerned, but in many of the littler things 
of life that go to make life the better for 
the “hobbies” of man. In California can 
now be found almost every desired hobby 
of man, or set of men, and in no state of 
the Union can there be seen so many of 
the diversions that rank from mere play 
to exercise and to an art. 

While fly-casting can hardly be termed 
a hobby, it is fast growing to be a hobby 
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By F. J. COOPER 
— President, San Francisco Fly Casting Club 






















to many men, and to an interested one 
who looks on and sees a light bamboo rod 
being called upon to do its work in the 
hands of an accomplished caster, and the 
promptness with which the rod responds 
to the demands of the caster, fly-casting 
done properly and in form can truly be 
termed an art. Very few men can cast a 
really pretty fly, and it is the uncertainties 
of the game that make it so interesting 
and enticing. 

Fly-casting clubs have been formed for 
the purpose of promoting an interest in 
and educating their members in the art 
of fly-casting. While it may be true that 
a good fly-caster may not be a good or a 
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At Stow Lake, in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 

















Cast That Fly! 


lucky fisherman, he more thoroughly en- 
joys those moments when, with the lightest 
of tackle, he is matching his wit and skill 
against that bright beautiful thing that is 
dashing, turning, twisting, running, leap- 
ing, and making every endeavor to free 
itself of the barbed hook. 

Fly-casting is an art that will steadily 
grow as knowledge of the pleasures it 
gives is better known; and, as our country 
becomes more closely settled, the necessity 
of knowing how to handle a fly will become 
an important factor in the outdoor enjoy- 
ments that come from trout-fishing. 

Nearly twenty years ago the San Fran- 
cisco Fly Casting Club was organized, and 
in all this time it has done more to encour- 
age and promote interest in fly-casting 
than any other club in the country. Each 
summer season during all these years a 
group of devotees of the rod could be found, 
meeting on holidays, and striving with 
each other to make scores that might be 
classed as record. 

For years this organization planned to 
put its theories into practice by having a 
preserve somewhere, where its members 
could go and cast a line in quest of a shin- 
ing beauty. This thought finally cul- 


minated in the purchase of a fine section 
of land on the Truckee, where for the past 
six years the members of this club have 





F. J. Cooper Sit 
looked forward each summer to a few days 
at the Lodge. It has one of the best fish- 
ing preserves of any fishing club on the 
Coast, and during the next few years 
additional improvements will make the 
Lodge at Union Mills a show-place for the 
sportsmen of the world. 

In Golden Gate Park in San Francisco, 
at Stow Lake, the club has splendid cast- 
ing grounds which have been set aside by 


the Park Commissioners for the club’s 
use. Some improvements will be made 
this season which when completed will 


give the San Francisco organization the 
finest casting grounds of any club in the 
United States. 

Fly-casting is a great English sport, but 
this country has taken up the work with 
such avidity that the champions of the 
world, in nearly all events, are now in 
America. France and Germany have taken 
deep interest in this sport of late years— 
the casting club of France holding tourna- 
ments each year that are remarkable for 
both the interest taken and the attendance. 

The San Francisco Fly Casting Club is 
planning to hold, during the Exposition 
in 1915, an International Fly Casting 
Tournament which will bring fly-casters 
from all over the world, and will prove 
one of the most striking contests of that 
Grand Carnival. 











The Lodge, at Union Mills, on the Truckee river 

















“PLAY BALL” AT MIDNIGHT 


Showing How Fans Are in Evidence in Central 
Alaska on the Longest Day of the Year 


By H. C. JACKSON 
INustrated by Photographs Taken at Midnight 


The midnight sun at the horizon of the Yukon flats in Alaska 














“WNSTEAD of sitting down to a mid- 
night game of base-ball’’ observed the 
genial sourdough at my side as we 

found places in the bleachers, ‘‘you’d be 
going home from the theater at this time 
of the night. I mean if you were back in 
the States, in place of being in central 

Alaska.” 
“Itcertainly 

seems strange to 

me”’ I affirmed as 

I glanced at the 

women and chil- 

dren filing into 
the grand-stand, 
and the others, 
with the word 

“fan” written all 

over their counte- 

nances, who were 
crowding in_ be- 
side us. “I can’t 
realize that it is al- 
most 11 o'clock.” 

“Tt’s fortunate 
for you and the 
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Her Majesty, Anne, Queen of the Midnight Sun 





who came in today that your steamer 
arrived when she did. © Usually the first 
boat of the season doesn’t reach Fairbanks 
until about June 25th. Here in this camp 
we hold, that besides seeing a freeze-up 
and watching the ice go out in the spring, 
a chechaco must sit through a midnight 





ball-game_ before 
he can class as a 
sourdough.” 

“T never have 
heard of such a 
thing as playing 
ball in the middle 
of the night. It’s 
something new, 
isn’t it?” I asked. 

“New nothing. 
Why, ever since 
the Fairbanks 
camp was struck 
in 1902, or as soon 
afterward as we 
had _ suitable 
grounds, to be 
exact, we have 
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at midnight on the longest day of the 
year.” 

“Do you ever play?” 

“Doesn’t every American play ball? 
But it has been years” sighed the sour- 
dough. “Still,” he brightened as he spoke, 
“T guess I did my share last night, at the 
Midnight Shoot, toward starting the Fes- 
tival of The Midnight Sun agoing prop- 
erly.” 

“An indoor match?” I inquired. 

“Not much it wasn’t. A match held 
on a regulation army range, over the 200, 
300 and 500-yard distances. Ever squint 
through rifle sights at the witching hour of 
twelve?” 

‘Possibly in a shooting gallery.” 

- “Yes, in a shooting gallery or behind a 
jack-light in the bow of a canoe. I mean 
under the open sky by the aid of the light 
God gives us here in the North. Well, 
it’s somewhat different. Why, it was a 
little peculiar even to me, long as I have 
been here. You see,” he explained, “this 
was our first shoot, although hereafter it 

-q_-Will be a regular part of the Festival. 

4 For my-part I never knew those new 
<8) Springfields could make so much 

] noise or start so many echoes going. 

That was because it was so still, I 

suppose. I guess all the boys of 

the club enjoyed the novelty of 
shooting for cups and prizes when 
the rest of the country was asleep.” 

“Did you win?” 
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“No,” disgustedly. “Bad luck to a few 
wisps of mist! You see, we fired the first 
rifle at 10 o’clock and all was lovely for 
me at first. At a quarter past twelve we 
stopped for lunch and I was feeling fine 
then, for with two ranges past I was run- 
ning nip-and-tuck with the high ones. 
Then about 2 o’clock in the morning came 
my turn on the 500-yard butts and just at 
that minute a wall of fog or mist drifted 
in from a bit of marshy ground and prac- 
tically shut off the targets. Might as 
well try shooting through a house in hopes 
of finding the target behind it.” 

“What’s that?” as the crowd in 
grand-stand started a rattle of 
clapping. 

“The little one is Queen of the Native 
Sons and Daughters of the Golden North, 
an order that will have charge of these 
festivals in the future. That other auto 
just coming up carries the present Queen 
of the Festival and her maids. That means 
the parade and doings down-town are 
ended and they will be willing to start this 
game going. No,” and he subsided 
with a grunt of disapproval as #R 
several dignitaries of the city of (@ 


the 
hand- 


as Ss 
Fairbanks stepped onto the nS 

grounds. “I forgot about their reg 
. ° ° \ 

dedicating the Park tonight. | 


They re breaking ground for the 
Alaska Semi-Centennial Exposi- 
tion to be held here in 1917 
when we'll celebrate Alaska’s 
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first fifty-year period under the American 
flag. 

“See this fellow in the light suit warm- 
ing up off here to the right?” My in- 
formant was paying no attention to the 
speech-making on our left. ‘“That’s Leon- 
berger of the Signal Corps who is pitching 
for the Eagles—the best twirler in the 
camp.” 

“Wins everything?” I inquired politely. 

“Wins nothing. It doesn’t matter how 
good a team there is behind him, the 
Eagles can’t win. It looks as though there 
Was some sort of a jinx on them. But 
there isn’t. The difference in the playing 
lies in the spirit of the nines. Dad 
Stroecker, captain of the Van Dycks— 
they’re the ones in the dark red suits—puts 
the pep in his men. He keeps them gin- 
gered up even if the score is going against 
them so they have come to look for a balloon 
ascension on the part of the Eagles and a 
batting rally on their own. And it comes 
every time. In some inning the Eagles 
are sure to blow up.” 

“Are those fellows still talking?” 

My friend looked around. “It 
seems to me they are taking a lot 
of time turning a few spadefuls of 
dirt. Play ball!” He raised his 
voice to a shout and the others 
around us took up the cry. “Ah, I 
thought that would help start 
em!” 

“Crack!” the Eagle at the plate 
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met the first ball fairly and sped away to 
first. 

“No use running, young fellow” grum- 
bled the fan at my side. “That’s smack 
in center’s mitts and he never dropped one 
in his life.” 

I watched the ball as it curved to the 
field. How easily the eye could follow it! 
Surely this could not be the middle of the 
night. I looked at my watch. It was 
II.15. 

“Tt will be 1 o’clock or after before the 
game is finished”’ observed my companion 
as he saw my movement. “Did you note 
I called the turn on that first man up?” 

I nodded, for I was more interested in 
the crowd than in the actual play. Around 
me were some, like my friend, who could 
see nothing but the game and who would 
suffer the pangs of the damned if their 
team were losing. But there were others, 
old-timers, who were there because it was 
a habit, and they were willing to yell them- 
selves hoarse over any bit of good play- 
ing. Sprinkled through the crowd were 
chechacoes, like myself, present be- 
cause of the novelty of the thing. 

And it was a novel thing—that 
sitting through a midnight base- 
ball game, particularly if one forgot 
the game for the moment and 
chanced to think of the hour of the 
night. As the innings passed, the 
sensation of strangeness grew on me. 
Over all was the light of early 
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The Midnight Shoot, at Fairbanks, starts the Festival of the Midnight Sun 





























evening back in the States; high above 
floateda number of fleecy clouds; while from 
the north, where the sun skimmed along be- 
hind the row of hills a few miles distant that 
shut off the horizon, there came a ruddy 
glow that might be from the open doors of 
Vulcan’s forges. And yet it did not feel like 
evening and sunset at home, for one could 
not help but note the suspension of insect 
and bird life. About all this daylight scene 
there was the stillness of midnight. 

Into my musings there came the words 
of my companion. 

“Some years” he was saying, ‘we have 
regular league ball, and next you wouldn’t 
know it was base-ball if it wasn’t labeled. 
The kind depends on who drifts in, for you 
know the population of a placer camp is 
changing constantly. Now this year I 
have been swearing after each fiasco that 
I won’t go to another; but I do; I’m right 
here at the next game.” 

“Latitude doesn’t seem to make much 
difference with the fan, does it? Hello! 
What are they stopping for?” 

_ “Midnight, I guess. They always 

@@\ call a halt on the stroke of twelve 

\ee, to give the camera-men and kodak- 

34] ers a chance to snap the players and 

the crowd. Yes, look at ’em.” 
“Now you Eagles!” vociferated 
my bleecher-mate when the last 
shutter had closed. “Show ’em the 
luck has changed. I knew it” and 
he leaped to his feet. ‘A clean 
one,” as the sphere, coming from the 


“Play Ball” at Midnight: 
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end of the bat with cannon-ball velocity, 
started on a gradual rise over the infield. 

“Ur-rgh!” He sat down with an in- 
articulate roar. “Robber! That was as 
pretty a hit as I ever saw, and Wood, the 
short, spoiled it. Did you ever see any- 
thing like that catch? Turned and ran 
behind third, jumping and spearing that 
sizzler with a back-hander as he ran. That 
man Wood has no business here. He ought 
to be playing league ball instead of wasting 
his talents in his brother’s bank” and 
again my sourdough friend’s face showed 
disgust in a superlative degree. 

“That catch will take the ginger out of 
the Eagles; mark my word. The balloon 
will now start upward.” 

“What did I tell you?” He was still 
grumbling an hour later as we filed out of 
the grounds. ‘Those Eagles couldn’t win 
a game if they were playing against an 
empty field. Something would happen.” 

My companion’s plaint, however, passed 
me by for the most part. I was noting the 
beautiful cloud effects overhead and along 
the horizon on three sides. Also 
I was listening to the first stirrings 
of the birds after their brief period 
of quiet, and as I listened I mused 
on this wonderland where the sun 
is so careless about his sleeping 
hours. 

“Do you suppose’ I asked myself, 
“that the folks at home will believe 
you if you write them of sitting 
througha midnight base-ball game?” 
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The Water Boy of the West 
D« the West need a defender? Hewas_ semi-arid lands. Harken to this, uttered 


ever valiant. Did the West plead for long, long ago: 

its rights? He was always premier “Did you ever think what would have 
pleader. Did the West ever demand things happened here in the West had the $600,- 
that were not, declaim stentoriously for 000,000 that have been wasted in the 
things that should be, and declare for things Philippines been spent in this arid region 
that must be? Well, he isthe greatest de- of the West, in these thirteen States and 
mander, declaimer and declarer who ever _ three Territories, comprising one-third of the 
arose in his proud place toremark: “In the area of the United States, capable of making 
brief time allotted me, Mr. President, desire homes for 200,000,000 people, twice the 
to call the attention of this nation to the existing population of the United States? 
fact that the West is the greatest, the grand- So far as I am concerned, I believe it is a 
est, the most glorious empire; the biggest, great deal better to be digging ditches in 
the best, the most beautiful,’ and so on, the arid region rather than graves in the 
until the Record was just crammed full of Philippines.”’ 
adjective praise for all that pulsating, In those days it was popular to swat the 
progressive and productive section of our little brown brother of the islands, but 
country lying West of the Mississippi. In Senator Newlands didn’t do it because it 
fact, one would think that Francis G. was popular—he merely wanted an op- 
Newlands held the post of Best Booster portunity to exploit the West, and having 
for the West, instead of being Senior it, he lost no time in shouting for water. 


United States Senator from Nevada. “Water! Water! Give us water or give 
For twenty years Senator Newlands has _ us death!” 
been a booster in the halls of Congress. That was the cry of the West, and it 


Ten years he served as Representative-at- took Senator Newlands twelve hard-working 
Large from Nevada. When he landed with — years to make the desired impression upon 
both feet in the session of 1893, Newlands the Congress. The members from the 
tossed his titian locks (then longer and more Atlantic, and the Gulf and the Middle West, 
luminous than now) and in a very dignified who didn’t care except for the pork barrel, 
but determined manner refuted some asper- used to say all sorts of mean things about 
sions cast upon his state and, incidentally, irrigation and reclamation, just as if these 
rushed to the aid of Utah, then a territory concerned a new sewer system or had to do 
pleading for admission to the sisterhood. with a religious rite of an Indian tribe. 

“Do the people forget that when this Whenever a member shied a brick into 
country was in the throes of rebellion the Newlands’ imaginary ditches, at the very 
little state of Nevada poured into the lap first splash that distinguished statesman 
of the nation $600,000,000?” would arise and say: 

You will observe that the senator deals “What does the West demand?” Then 
in enormous sums, veritable rivulets of would follow an eloquent enumeration, 
gold, which brings us to the subject of which usually wound up with: “The West 
irrigation and the reclamation of arid and demands the construction of irrigation 
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Francis G. Newlands, senior United States senator from Nevada, for twenty years a booster of the West 
in the halls of Congress 
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works until all the waters now running to 
waste are beneficially utilized. Irrigation 
is the most scientific method of agriculture. 
When you have rich soil and a sun that is 
kindly, if you add the necessary moisture, 
you have all the conditions of a most 
abundant cultivation—so much so that 
forty acres of land, properly irrigated, will 
sustain a family better than one hundred and 
sixty acres in middle or western states; and 
under certain characters of cultivation ten or 
fifteen acres of land will support a family.” 

We know that water dripping constantly 
will wear away a stone, but it remained for 
Senator Newlands to demonstrate that con- 
tinuous conversation will cause waters to 
bubble and burst forth where there were 
naught but hot thirsty sands before. After 
years of preaching, of publicity, of persua- 
sion, of prediction, of pleading, Senator 
Newlands literally turned on the water. 
He drafted the irrigation law, known as the 
Newlands Act, approved June 17, 1902. 

And what has that done? 

Today, eleven years after this law was 
put on the statute books, we find sixteen 
states benefiting directly in the expenditure 
of approximately $75,000,000 in the rec- 
lamation of millions of acres of arid and 
semi-arid lands, yielding crops of great 
value and providing homes for countless 
thousands of our people. Verily has the 
West been allowed to reclaim itself, without 
taxing the Federal treasury and without 
inflicting any burden upon the taxpayer. 
The states deriving direct benefit from these 
changed conditions are Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

Many men have been honored by the 
West and have gone forth to represent 
various states and districts in the halls of 
the Congress; some have charmed by their 
eloquence and their elegance; others have 
been mediocre; a few, petty politicians 
snooping around the pork bar’l. But of 
all men none has excelled the record of 
Senator Newlands, the “Water Boy of the 
West.” ARTHUR DuNN. 
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A Speaker in Stone 
ORKING under the title ‘‘ Modern 
Civilization,” assigned him in deco- 

ration of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
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Sculptor Douglas Tilden is now planning to 
accomplish what he hopes will surpass any- 
thing he has yet done in his art. This work, 
consisting of a group of five figures, will 
stand in front of the Mechanics building at 
the eastern end of the great axis near the 
“Court of the Sun and Stars.”’ The design 
of this, and Mr. Tilden’s conception of a 
statue of Joaquin Miller, to be placed in an 
Oakland park, are doubtless the most im- 
portant now in the sculptor’s studio. The 
title of the poet’s statue is “ Joaquin Miller 
Embarking for Valhalla.” Seated on a 
chair, the Sierran bard is borne high on the 
shoulders of five sturdy figures, typical of 
"49—a miner, an Indian, a pathfinder, a 
cow-boy, and a monk. These bear him to 
a ship represented in full sail and having on 
its side words from the poet’s ‘‘Columbus”’: 
“Sail on, Sail on.” That Miller should be 
conceived as journeying to Valhalla rather 
than the Happy Isles, or the Christian Eden, 
is a subtle suggestion of the universality of 
the appeal of his thought. 

Tilden’s early work, first attracting favor- 
able comment, was ‘‘The Tired Wrestler.” 
This was done while he was a teacher in the 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California. 
His board of trustees then saw his gift and 
made it possible for him to take a leave of 
absence from school to study. He began 
at the New York National School of Design. 
With remarkable rapidity he absorbed the 
artistic spirit ofthe New York school, for 
in seven months he sailed for Paris. Once 
in the Mecca of Sculptors he became the 
private pupil of Paul Chopin who, like 
Tilden, was a deaf mute. Chopin’s work 
ranked high, for he had won a medal of gold 
at the Salon; and he was a good teacher 
wise in handling pupils. To keep Tilden 
from servile imitation, the American was 
given a studio by himself. Nor was Tilden 
allowed in the studio of his master. Thus 
was originality encouraged. For five months 
only did Chopin direct Tilden’s work, when 
the Westerner branched out for himself. 
Thus but a year’s study made up all the 
formal instruction of the sculptor. 

For seven years Tilden pursued the art 
alone, remaining in Paris. He visited all 
the art galleries and libraries, and all the 
museums, diligently studying old and new 
masters. 

Mr. Tilden’s work is well known about 
San Francisco bay. His first statue, com- 
pleted on return to California, was “Our 




















National Game,’ sometimes known as 
“The Ball-player.”” This was cast in bronze 
and, through the generosity of Mr. W. E. 
Brown, placed in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco. 

Another piece, completed soon after 
Tilden’s return, is “The Tired Boxer.” 
This was also placed by Mr. Tilden’s patron, 
Mr. Brown, in the Olympic Club rooms, San 
Francisco. It was destroyed in the great 
fire, but a plaster cast of it is in possession 
of the Chicago Art Institute. This work is 
undoubtedly the strongest of Mr. Tilden’s 
athletic group. It represents the weary 
boxer leaning from his seat to pick up a 
glove. For grace, delicacy and life-like 
effect it surpasses both “The Tired Wres- 
tler,”’ and ‘“‘The Base-ball Player.” At the 
Salon it won for the sculptor honorable 
mention. ‘‘The Football Player” is the 
last of the group. A bronze cast of this was 
purchased by the ex-mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, James D. Phelan (to whom the 
sculptor says he is largely indebted for 
sympathy and inspiration), and presented 
to the University of California. It may be 
seen in a beautiful part of the campus, not 
far from the celebrated oak dedicated by 
the university students to the memory of 
John and Joseph le Conte. It won a medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 

Through the influence of Mr. Phelan, Mr. 
Tilden was led to take up the problem of 
decorating San Francisco. His first con- 





Douglas Tilden, the California sculptor, and a classic example of his art 





tribution is the Ad- 
mission Day foun- 
tain, an elaborate 
symbolic design, 
bodying forth the 
California _ spirit. 
The slender grace- 
ful granite shaft is 
crowned by the 
figure of a woman 
with extended arms 
holding aloft an 
open volume. At 
the foot is posed 
the brawny form of 
a miner with pick 
on shoulder and waving an American flag, as 
if just starting forth to lead a triumphal 
procession. Both the Admission Day and 
the Donohue fountains, the latter also 
Tilden’s handiwork, though in the heart of 
the burnt section of San Francisco, have 
escaped unblemished by fire or earthquake 
—another illustration that it is the fate of 
art to exist through the ages. The Donohue 
fountain represents a group of skilled work- 
men at a giant punch, preparing a plate of 
steel for a place in the ribs of an ocean liner. 
It is original in its conception, and just at 
this time is peculiarly significant of the spirit 
that must for many years be dominant in 
building Greater San Francisco. The 
Donohue monument is a memorial to Peter 
Donohue, the ship-and-railway builder. It 
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was erected by James M. Donohue, the 
builder’s son. It is safe to say that only a 
strong artist could have successfully used 
the numerous elements put by Mr. Tilden 
into the fountain. Aside from the Hercu- 
lean figures in act of manipulating the 
machine, there is also, on a bracket in front, 
a bust of Peter Donohue. On other por- 
tions of the statuary are symbols of Mr. 
Donohue’s calling, the locomotive driving- 
wheel, the ship propeller and the anvil. 
At and around the base of the whole, 
streams of water spout from the six lions’ 
heads. 

The sculptor spent much time in design- 
ing the Donohue fountain, and made three 
elaborate pieces before he was satisfied. No 
less than twelve trial designs were made of 
the Admission Day fountain. 

“The Bear Hunt,” which is placed in the 
grounds of the Asylum for the Deaf, Berke- 
ley, reminds one of ‘The Laocoon.”’ The 
moment of action chosen is not the terrible 
climax of tragedy, but rather a point at 
which the struggle has for a Second or two 
been eased prior to the final deadly con- 
flict. In ‘The Bear Hunt” Tilden has 
caught the unmeasured power of the Indian 
to unflinchingly endure torture; for he 
represents him as all unheedful of the bear’s 
savage grip upon the bare arm, while he 
fights for the life of his companion. 

The statue to Senator White, erected in 
1907 in Los Angeles, is heroic in size. It was 
cast in bronze and will serve for many cen- 
turies to remind Californians of White’s 
services to the state. 

Mr. Tilden is now at work upon the con- 
ception of a statue of General Bidwell, to be 
placed in the town of Chico, Butte county. 
The sculptor knew the general personally 
and, as he claims Chico as his birthplace, 
naturally takes great interest in the statue. 
Mr. Tilden will have in mind two points as 
he works out the mold—that General Bid- 
well founded Chico, and that he was a 
leader in philanthropy among the Indians. 

That the sculptor’s rich mind has oppor- 
tunity for thought on many themes, his 
studio shows in new designs on the “‘ Pioneer 
Mother” and Governor Burnett, first Cali- 
fornia executive. General Vallejo and Colo- 
nel Baker are themes also set for the 
sculptor, and these will soon be sketched. 
It will be seen from these subjects that the 
heroic first age of California history has a 
big appeal to the artist; and that it bids fair 
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to count as much in the final estimate of his 
genius as has his work in portraying 
athletic figures. 

One recent study of Mr. Tilden’s must 
not be overlooked. It is a monument to be 
used in the great Exposition, in honor of 
Abbe de I|’Espee, the first teacher of the 
deaf. Before the time of this man the edu- 
cation of the deaf was considered impos- 
sible, even by Aristotle and St. Paul. In 
the design of this piece, two deaf-mutes are 
represented in the fetters of ignorance. 
The bas-relief portrays symbolically the 
history of the education of the deaf. The 
figure of the Abbe stands on a pedestal be- 
tween the prone figures of the two he is to 
strip of their bonds. Mr. Tilden’s intense 
personal interest in this pioneer teacher can 
readily be understood. 

The sculptor’s home is in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Here he lives with his charming 
wife who has more than once been an in- 
spiration to his labor. In the study of the 
human the father has several times loitered 
about his own hearthstone. The ‘ Young 
Athlete” is the figure of an infant held up- 
ward at arm’s length in the broad palm of 
his athletic father. The arm itself bespeaks 
Mr. Tilden’s interest in the sports, for it is 
muscular and symmetrical. It is covered 
with gold, thus making in color an exquisite 
contrast with the marble in which the child 
is chiseled. The figure crowning the Admis- 
sion Day fountain is another outgrowth of 
the sculptor’s beautiful home-life, for it 
bodies forth in a most spirited way the 
mother of the sculptor’s children. 

HENRY MEADE BLAND. 
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A Butterfly Farmer 


WINSOME young woman, Miss 

Ximena McGlashan, has established 
on the mountainside at Truckee, California, 
a butterfly farm, at a profit of more than 
$50 a week -for the past year. 

Miss McGlashan is eighteen years old. 
In June, 1912, she was graduated from the 
state normal school at San José. For a 
long time she had been in the notion of 
teaching, and had prepared herself for that 
work, but before reaching the schoolroom 
she discovered a more promising occupation. 

“Why, you could make more money 
chasing butterflies than you could make 
by teaching school!” exclaimed Ximena’s 
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Miss Ximena McGlashan, of 
California, 
leads a buiterfly existence 
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father one day when she was planning what 
she would do when she became a school- 
teacher. 

“How could I do that?” inquired this 
maid of the mountains. 


The father, who had been something of . 


an entomologist in his earlier days, sat down 
and unrolled a plan whereby his daughter 
could make money and be her own boss. 
“Catch a lot of pretty butterflies and 
raise thousands of little ones from them” 
he said. “When you accumulate a large 


number of specimens you can sell them to 
collectors or to schools and colleges.” 





With a home-made net Miss McGlashan 
got busy. Up and down the Truckee 
river she chased butterflies and moths until 
she rounded up quite a flock of them, and 
then she began breeding them in bottles, 


jars, test tubes, boxes, barrels and paper 
bags. In less than thirty days from the 
time she took up the work she sold one 
consignment of 1500 moths and butterflies 
for $75. That put a crimp forever in her 
ambition to be a school-teacher. 

During the next ten busy weeks the 
butterfly farmer worked ambitiously, and 
at the end of that time she boxed up 10,400 
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“flies,” sold them to an eastern collector, 
and received a check for $520, the rate being 
five cents per specimen. 

Winter cast its white mantle over 
Truckee last November, but when it came 
it found Miss McGlashan keeping a watch- 
ful eye on 20,000 butterfly and moth eggs, 
larvae and pupae, which she placed in a 
cellar to keep them from hatching before 
the green returned to the trees. 

The methods of this butterfly breeder 
are most unusual. She claims that there 
isn’t much to be made by chasing butter- 
flies with a net, but she proves that fortunes 
can be made by those who catch a few 
butterflies and make them raise a few 
thousand young ones. 

She catches moths and butterflies by 
sugaring for them. Throughout the spring 
and summer months she goes up and down 
the Truckee river, smearing a sweet and 
sticky preparation on barns, fences, trees, 
stumps and bushes. After dark she goes 
over her sugar route, armed with an auto- 
matic revolver, a cyanide bottle and a bulls- 
eye lantern. The revolver is to inspire 
confidence and banish fear, the cyanide 
bottle is to anesthetize and imprison the 
specimens she accumulates, and the bulls- 
eye lamp is for dazzling the “flies” that 
collect upon the sugared spots along the 
route. When conditions are favorable she 
goes out at night, spreads a sheet under the 
bushes in her neighborhood, takes a stick 
and beats the brush, and in that way 
captures hundreds of valuable caterpillars. 

In a single night this venturesome maid 
has taken 637 moths. In ten minutes she 
has knocked over 100 caterpillars from one 
bush. In one day she has accomplished the 
hatching of more than 500 insect eggs. 

When she catches a damaged male 
butterfly she turns it loose again. If she 
gets a damaged female she keeps it for 
breeding purposes. The perfect females 
are pinned in cork-lined boxes and sold. 
When she finds a butterfly laying eggs upon 
a plant or flower, she stretches mosquito 
bar over it, feeds it on dried apple dipped 
in honey, until it finished laying and died; 
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then she puts the eggs in little test tubes 
and hatches them. 

She keeps the laying moths in small 
paper bags. When the young worms hatch 
she raises them in fruit jars, boxes and bar- 
rels. The little insects are fed with leaves 
from their particular food plant. The 
matter of feeding them properly is a study 
in itself. It is accomplished by offering 
various kinds of plant leaves until the proper 
one is found. When the specimens are 
ready for market they are pinned in boxes, 
or packed in three-cornered envelopes made 
from newspapers, and shipped to their 
purchasers. 

Miss McGlashan’s entire crop this year 
will go to one man. He is a millionaire 
doctor who lives in the East. The purchase 
price will probably be nearly $4000. Other 
markets there are many. Colleges and high 
schools need butterfly and moth specimens 
for use in laboratories. Big hotels want 
them to turn loose in dining rooms. People 
want them to liberate at weddings or elabo- 
rate social functions. Department stores 
want them to turn loose in show windows. 
Jewelry manufacturers want them to use 
in making butterfly jewelry. Taxidermists 
buy them to mount with costly groups of 
birds or animals. 

There are many moths that are worth 
$1. Miss McGlashan has some butterflies 
and beetles which are worth $5 each. 

According to the statement of this in- 
teresting young lady her farm is not the 
best place to catch specimens. She works 
at a 6000-foot elevation. The valleys 
throughout the United States are better 
fields for her line of work. 

In order to facilitate the matter of 
answering a flood of correspondence from 
people who are interested in her new enter- 
prise this little maid of Truckee issues a 
monthly bulletin on butterfly farming, 
which she sends free to all of her corre- 
spondents. She is making money out of 
butterflies, and is generous enough to pass 
along the information that will enable 
others to do just what she has been doing 
for the past year. 

Howarp C. KEGLEY. 
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Floods, Past and Coming 
N April, 1912, the lower Mississippi in- 
undated, through twenty breaks in the 
levee system, some five thousand square 
miles of land, broke all previous records in 
the amount of damage done and in the 
height reached by the waters. 

In March, 1913, the Miami, the Ohio, the 
Wabash and their tributaries swirled 
through the second stories of twoscore 
towns, drove a quarter-million people from 
their homes, raised hundreds of new grave- 
mounds. 

These black records do not mark the 
climax of potential danger, however. 

The 1912 flood on the Mississippi was 
brought about by the simultaneous rise of 
all its larger tributaries. But these tribu- 
taries did by no means attain their record 
stage. The Ohio at Cincinnati was full 
eighteen feet short of the high-water mark; 
the Mississippi at St. Louis, above the Mis- 
souri’s mouth, stopped seven feet below its 
previous record, and the upper Missouri 
was comparatively harmless. 

There is no guarantee against a simul- 
taneous record-breaking rise in all the large 
tributaries of the Mississippi. The resulting 
flood would dwarf the calamities of 1912 
and 1913. 

What is to be done about it? 

Brick or concrete houses do not readily 
collapse or rise and swim away. By far the 
largest loss of life occurred in flimsy frame 
buildings tumbling down at the first onrush 
of the water. Proper building regulations 
in flood as well as fire zones will rob sudden 
inundations of their most terrible menace, 
reduce the toll in human lives to the mini- 
mum. San Francisco made itself earth- 
quake and fire-proof after 1906. May its 


spirit, its methods, be a model to the flood- 
stricken communities. 





The Sacramento has a watershed only 
one-fortieth the size of the Mississippi’s 
drainage area, yet there is but one levee 
along the Mississippi, that protecting New 
Orleans, which is as high, as broad, as sub- 
stantially built as the best of the levees 
along the diminutive Sacramento. On the 
Sacramento the federal government, the 
state, the cities and the reclamation dis- 
tricts are codperating in an effort to solve 
the flood problem systematically through 
a comprehensive plan of straightened, 
deepened channels, of by-passes and tre- 
mendous permanent levees. Yet in the 
country’s largest valley, pork-barrel poli- 
tics design the levee system, govern its hap- 
hazard construction. 

Will the March disasters open the law- 
makers’ eyes to the necessity of a national, 
all-embracing, comprehensive plan of flood- 
control? 

The Newlands bill is a step in the right 
direction. 


Regulating the Sale of Labor Power 


NTIL the beginning of the nineteenth 

century the price of English labor was 
rigorously determined in annual schedules 
fixed by maximum-wage boards. Both he 
who accepted and he who paid wages higher 
than the scale were subject to heavy penal- 
ties. Nominally the rate of wages was deter- 
mined by the fluctuations in the price of 
corn, actually it was always below the mini- 
mum required to supply the laborer and 
his family with a bare subsistence, so low 
that charitable contributious, voluntary in 
the beginning, congealed into obligatory 
“poor rates.” In other words, the commu- 
nity taxed itself that certain favored indi- 
viduals might buy labor power for less than 
the cost of maintaining and reproducing the 
laborer, the community shouldering the 
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deficit. Hours of labor, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, ranged from twelve upward, and 
the cradle was robbed with impunity to 
turn tender bones into hard cash. 

A hundred years after the death of this 
pleasant system the states of Oregon and 
Washington created minimum-wage com- 
missions, with power to fix a Plimsoll mark, 
a minimum limit below which the compen- 
sation of women workers shall not fall. 
Thirty other states discussed or acted on 
similar innovations. Of special significance 
was the action of the California Retail Dry 
Goods Association, composed largely of 
department-store owners. This association 
invited and urged a legislative inquiry into 
the wages and conditions of service of Cali- 
fornia women, and it pledged its assistance 
in the enactment and enforcement of a 
minimum-wage law for women. 

Horizontally, the short span of a hundred 
years separates enforced pauperism, the 
maximum-wage law, from the statutory 
prescription of a minimum wage necessary 
to keep body and soul together without the 
sale of either. Vertically, however, meas- 
ured in terms of social evolution, the dis- 
tance separating the two points reaches into 
the prehistoric past. In principle, if not in 
practice, the right of Lazarus to more than 
the crumbs, to a seat at the table, has at 
last been recognized. 

The principle underlying the minimum- 
wage law kicks a tremendous hole into the 
dogma which affirms that the poor will al- 
ways be with us, that human labor power 
is a commodity to be bought and sold in the 
open unrestricted market like pig-iron. In 
the West this dogma, having been per- 
forated, will no longer hold water. 


Man-Eating Weather 


OINT Reyes (not the town by that 

name),a short distance north by west of 
San Francisco, is the windiest spot in the 
United States, the northeast corner of State 
and Randolph streets, Chicago, not ex- 
cepted._ At Point Reyes the speed of the 
atmospheric movement averages twenty 
miles an hour the year around. For con- 
sistent and prolonged blowing, Point Reyes 
can give Los Angeles the entire deck except 
the ace of spades and still win the game. 
Did not, in May, 1902, the wind velocity 
average fifty miles an hour for five con- 
secutive days, with an average of eighty 
miles for twenty-four hours and a maxi- 
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mum of a hundred and twenty miles an 
hour sustained for a minute? 

These data are official. Their resuscita- 
tion in this public place should confound 
those carpers who assert that Western 
weather is habitually doctored for exhibi- 
tion purposes. Having proclaimed the 
worst, let us hasten to add that this great 
wind took no human life, that the property 
loss in this remarkable gale was very small, 
worth not more than a stick on the wires of 
the Associated Press. It was an inconven- 
ience, not a catastrophe. 

During January of the present year a 
Frost—they still spell it with a capital 
initial—visited the California orange belt. 
Some twenty-five thousand carloads of cit- 
rus fruits—not counting the lowly cabbage, 
the tender pea, the golden-heart celery— 
were destroyed in three nights. Had the 
growers, lulled into snoring security by an 
immunity of thirty years, been adequately 
prepared with orchard heaters, full half of the 
loss could have been averted. Can human 
ingenuity prevent damage inflicted by the 
twister’s black vortex? The automobile 
trade languished for a few months in the 
orange towns, but no undertaker suffered a 
nervous collapse from overwork. The frost 
was merely a discomfort, not a disaster. 

Now comes the season of lemonade, fans, 
hammocks, sea-serpents and sunstrokes, of 
callous headlines screaming the list of the 
record-breaking hot spell’s victims. Open 
any booklet issued by one of the thousand 
proudly boastful communities between the 
Rockies and the Coast from Prince Rupert 
to Mexico, and turn to the chapter on Cli- 
mate: “No tornadoes, no cyclones, no 
thunderstorms, no sunstrokes” is the mo- 
notonous refrain. Climatic perfection, of 
course, is not for this world nor for a part 
of the next, but it’s gospel truth that man- 
eating weather is unknown in the satisfied 


West. 


Prodding the Donkey the Wrong Way 


SN’T something radically out of gear 

when a hitherto mild matron and mother, 
having wiped Percy’s nose and tied Betty’s 
bow, goes out to throw a bomb, burn a 
building, climb a telephone pole or wreck 
a train? 

The cause which is turning meek mothers 
of Englishmen into hysterical outlaws is 
the demand for a certain political right on 
the one hand and the denial of the request 




















on the other. From this distance it seems 
as though the controversy had risen to 
such a ludicrously pathetic height not be- 
cause of the right’s inherent value or be- 
cause of the effects that might follow its 
bestowal, but rather on account of the 
well-known national trait of the belliger- 
ents—bull-headedness. 

Having been very gently urged for a few 
months, half a dozen Western states dur- 
ing the past four years acknowledged the 
ladies’ undeniable right to deposit a large 
marked sheet in a box at periodic inter- 
vals. No violence preceded the right’s 
acknowledgment, after the change came 
no sudden upheavals; neither the family 
nor the state were turned topsyturvy. 
Everything, including the decline of the 
prohibition vote, continued in the same 
groove. 

Did the West, in its prompt, almost 
nonchalant compliance with the demand 
of votes for women, place a low value on 
the right under present conditions? Are 
the Britishers of both factions endowing 
the extension of the franchise with an 
imaginary importance? 

In its modern form the ballot is an ex- 
pression of mass opinion registered in con- 
crete, measurable terms. The real power 
behind every election is the state of the 
public mind, of which state the ballot is 
but the reflection. The power to mold, 
shape and direct the course of the public 
mind is not dependent upon the ballot. 
The division, not the number of votes, 
determines the fate of the issues. One- 
third of all enfranchised voters is habitually 
silent. The count of the first ten per cent 
of the votes cast usually indicates with 
accuracy the division of opinion, the re- 
sult of the poll. The addition of votes 
cast by women increases the bulk of the 
ballots, but has no effect whatsoever upon 
the outcome. The result is affected only 
by the efforts of the women in the molding 
of public opinion before the election, and 
the power, the right to influence public 
opinion was never denied them. Suffrage 
simply stimulated the leaders to the increased 
use of a weapon that was always theirs. 

Neither the home nor the constitution 
nor the pot of ale will be overturned by 
universal suffrage, nor will the millennium 
come in its wake. Before and after the 
extension of the franchise the West took 
due notice of these facts. The sooner the 
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East and the stolid-no-longer Britons will 
recognize and weigh them, the sooner 
there will be- peace in the family. 

In the meantime, a group of English 
women is prodding the donkey of public 
opinion the wrong way. 

A Real Child’s Garden 

ONCENTRATION is very hard work. 

Persistent, continued concentration 
is possible to exceptional persons only. 
And few of these exceptional persons con- 
centrate the mind and cramp the body at 
the same time. Yet we ask all our chil- 
dren to center their undeveloped minds 
upon the task in hand five hours every day, 
meanwhile keeping body and limbs rigidly 
still. 

Do you remember those soft, caressing 
days in June when the body longed to be 
out in the sun, when the mind, chained to 
the desk, prisoned by four monotonous 
walls, followed the bugs and _ butterflies 
rather than the lines of the dry reader? 
Do you remember those drowsy warm days 
when the cramped body hung its full 
weight to the eyelids, pulling them down 
despite poor teacher’s best attempts to 
hold them up? 

Come with me to a school imparting 
knowledge under the blue sky, building 
character under wide-spreading evergreen 
oaks, making concentration easy by an 
abundant supply of fresh air and sunshine, 
come to a true kindergarten—child’s gar- 
den. You will see the pupils lying full 
length on the green grass, head propped on 
hands, intently studying their lessons. 
You will see them sitting on ladders, 
perched on trees and beneath hedges, 
diligently absorbing knowledge. Day after 
day, winter and summer they are out in 
the open, and nature is always among 
them. Let a bumble-bee, a strange bird, 
a garter snake, a frog or a horned toad 
invade this child’s garden and studies are 
suspended for the moment, little bodies 
and minds are completely relaxed, atten- 
tion is transferred to a different object 
until the studies are resumed with re- 





newed interest. 

The four-year-old boy of a visitor, es- 
caping from the maternal hand, was half- 
way up the fence when the mother’s eye 
discovered him. 

“Come down at once!’ commanded the 
parent. 


“You'll fall and you'll tear—” 











A true kindergarten—child’s garden. 





THE LADDER OF LEARNING 
Day after day, winter and summer, they 
are out in the open, and nature is always among them 








“Pardon me” interrupted the principal. 
“That fence was built especially to be 
climbed on. Children want to climb and 
should climb. We arrange our fences to 
give them an outlet, make the trees acces- 
sible by ladders, give them abundant oppor- 
tunity to exercise and develop the body.” 

But this open-air school under the broad 
oaks is not conducted on the Montessori 
plan, outward appearances notwithstand- 
ing. A trial of the Montessori system 
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with American children at the University 
of California proved that, so far as the 


training of character is concerned, the 
method is not adapted to conditions pre- 
vailing on this side of the Atlantic. It 
was the aim of Dr. Montessori to stimulate 
the initiative, to bring out the individuality 
and strengthen the self-reliance of the 
docile, very tractable and plastic material 
she worked with. The offspring of the 
average American couple has enough 
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initiative, enough aggressive individuality, 
enough self-reliance and self-assertion to 
supply the deficiency of a battalion of 
Italian children; the Italian child instinc- 
tively subordinates itself to the group. As 
instinctively the American child tries not 
only to dominate the group but also to 
become, in plain language, the boss of 
creation, in which aim he not infrequently 
succeeds. 

Wherefore discipline in this physically 
unrestrained school is very strict and 
rigorous; the child is taught that rare ac- 
complishment, to obey implicitly and at 
once, taught not harshly but by very firm, 
inflexible methods. Boys and girls are 
made to realize that their personal whims 
and selfish desires are not necessarily the 
supreme law of the world, a perverted idea 
fostered in the average American child 
from birth to adolescence, inculcated so 
persistently that its effects are glaringly 
visible in the warp and woof of the nation’s 
life. 

The report on the methods and results 
of Broadoaks school, to be rendered by 
Miss Ada Brooks of Pasadena, California, 
at the coming convention of the Nationa! 
Kindergarten Association at Salt Lake 
City, should be a valuable contribution to 
American pedagogy and its peculiar prob- 
lems. 


Sleeping in the Bed We Made 

UPREME happiness has engulfed the 

country at one fell swoop.  Every- 
body is smiling broadly, drab care has 
taken to the highest limb, the ferocious 
Trusts are muzzled and High-Cost-of-Liv- 
ing is flying down hill with the brakes off. 
At last we have achicved a tariff-for-rev- 
enue-only. The miracle has happened. 
Let the brasses blare, toll the bells and 
make the welkin ring! The Ultimate Con- 
sumer has come into his own! 

To judge from the tonnage of blissful 
promise put out by the revisionists during 
the past six years, the opening paragraph 
should be a correct description of the na- 
tion’s state these slashing, downward- 
trimming days of Bourbon toil. But alas! 
there are rumblings and grumblings, hold- 
ings of hurt toes and raucous prophecies 
of woe and disaster from all the four cor- 
ners. Even the red-hot journalistic cham- 
pions of bone-paring revision are sniffing 
the accomplished result in strange, medi- 
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tative silence. No clarion notes of tri- 
umph are reverberating through the new 
gaps in the national fence. Only the im- 
porters are loosening the popping cork— 
and they lock the door and draw the blinds 
before relaxing sternly commiserative fea- 
tures. 

The West felt the sharpest edge of the 
impartial revision blade. The sheepmen 
of the Northwest, the cattlemen of the 
Southwest, the sugar-beet growers of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho and Utah, the 
cane-sugar and pineapple producers of 
Hawaii, the fishermen of Puget Sound, the 
loggers and lumbermen of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, the growers of lemons, 
oranges, walnuts, olives, beans, of a hun- 
dred other commodities are, for the mo- 
ment, staring at the world through glasses 
of indigo hue. They are just now wander- 
ing in a dense gray fog, with inky black 
clouds on all sides and no ray of light to 
break the darkness. 

Let them take heart. The worst is 
over. The center of the hurricane that 
was six years in the coming has passed. 
Let them remove the glasses of deep blue 
and study the Ultimate Consumer. He is 
perusing his bills with indignant eyes. 
Can it be true? Despite slashing down- 
vard revision, despite the lashing of the 
unwilling beast, Competition, into the 
thumbs-down combat of the national arena, 





the reduction in the aggregate of the 
monthly bills is—or will be—disappoint- 


ingly, microscopically small, hardly to be 
seen with the naked eye. 

Not until the Ultimate Consumer co- 
operates with the Producer, not until 
these two pull down a few of the toll-gates 
on the road between them, remove steep 
grades, sharp curves and deep swamps, 
not until then will High-Cost-of-Living 
lower its solid, well built perch. 

In the meantime, keeping out thoughts 
concentrated upon the affirmative state- 
ment that this is a free country, let us 
slowly count from one to one hundred and 
try to sleep in the tariff bed of our own 
making. 


Performance Behind the Brag 


O startling results have so far been 
1 N obtained by the new science—or is 
it a profession?—of city-planning in Ameri- 
can communities. Though there is scarcely 
one town of more than fifty thousand 
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inhabitants which did not engage an expert, 
at fifty or a hundred dollars a day, to de- 
vise a plan whereby it might become a 
second Paris, performance has rarely fol- 
lowed the blue-prints. In most instances 
the enthusiasm died soon after the expert 
departed, and the costly plans went to 
sleep in a pigeonhole. 

The exceptions in this procedure are the 
Western cities. Portland, Oregon, began 
three years ago to lay the foundations for 
a city of a million. Since its inception the 
Greater Portland association has steadily 
gained in members, funds and support, 
and its ambitious, wholly feasible and 
farsighted plans bid fair to become reality 
within a decade. Seattle has just com- 
pleted—without bond issues—one of the 
costliest projects ever undertaken by a 
community of equal size, is putting the 
finishing touches on the removal of the 
hills beneath its skyscrapers, having cast 
the earth into the bay to create model 
water terminals. In addition, indomi- 
table Seattle is constructing a remarkable 
system of parks and boulevards. Lucky 
Tacoma, spared the necessity of regrading 
operations, is building up a model educa- 
tional system, carrying on a spirited cam- 
paign to develop its industrial and com- 
mercial advantages. 

Across the line Vancouver, spreading 
rapidly over the peninsula between Bur- 
rard Inlet and the Fraser river, is ener- 
getically providing terminals for the new 
railroads advancing from three sides to- 
ward the Chicago of British Columbia. 





Victoria, one of the most picturesque spots 
in all America, needs no city-beautiful 
plan, but the development of its harbor 
calls for well-directed energy and many 
millions. Neither will Salt Lake City, 
strategic center of the country between 
the Rockies and the Coast, ever need to 
widen or tear down in order to accommo- 
date the business of a million people on 
its streets. Besides the Exposition, San 
Francisco is carrying out the comprehen- 
sive plan for a civic center, having begun 
the construction of a city hall costing three 
millions and a half, to be supplemented 
by a municipal opera-house and other 
public buildings; San Francisco has made 
itself conflagration and earthquake-proof, 
is extending the municipal railroad, is 
starting the construction of miles of tun- 
nels under its splendid hills and is watch- 
ing the modernization and enlargement of 
its waterfront. Los Angeles is celebrating 
the completion of its aqueduct, built at 
a cost of twenty-six millions, and is sitting 
up nights nursing plans for a municipal 
electric plant, for a municipal harbor and 
a municipal railroad. San Diego, like 
San Francisco, is pointing with pride to 
its Exposition, has acquired a_ water 
supply of its own and is_ preparing 
municipal docks in anticipation of the 
Canal traffic. 

If this catalogue of Western municipal 
achievement, past and prospective, is not 
sufficient proof of vigorous pre-Panama 
health, more items will be furnished cheer- 
fully on request. 


MIGHT 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


The mountain wind swept down with giant’s strength, 
And wrenched and tore throughout the woodland’s length; 
But where the trees in shattered mazes stood 


I saw a gentian lift its modest hood. 
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The Victor system of changeable 


needles is the only way to 
get the perfect tone 








Full tone 
i 


Victrola Needle 


30 cents for 200 


Medium tone 


] 


y 


Victor Needle 


§ cents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 


Soft tone 


J 


/ 


Victor Half-Tone Needle 


5 cents per 100 
50 cents per 1000 


Subdued tone 





Victor Fibre Needle 
50 cents per 100 
(can be repointed and 
used eight times) 











The perfect tone—the tone you like the 
best—is different with different selections. 

You will never be satisfied with any musical 
instrument which does not respond to your 
individual tastes and requirements. How many 
times have you been actually irritated by hear- 
ing music played too loud, too fast, too slow, 
too low, or in some way which did not answer 
your desire at the moment? 

The only way you can be sure of having 
your music exactly the way you want it is to 
own an instrument which you can control at all 
times to suit your varying desires. 

Victor Changeable Needles enable you to exercise 
this control, to give any selection the exact tone you 
wish, and to make the instrument constantly adaptable 
to your different moods and your varied demands for 
musical entertainment in yourhome. Victor Change- 
able Needles can thus be compared to the pedals of 
the piano, the stops of wind instruments, or the 
bowing of the violin. 

Contrast these advantages of the Victor change- 
able needle system with the old style fixed or un- 
changeable point in other instruments, where a// 
records must be played exactly alike and where there 
is no possibility of changing the sound volume 
or the tone quality. 

Because the Victor 
is always subject to 
your complete con- 
trol, it gives you 
more entertainment, 
more variety, more 
personal, individual 
satisfaction day in 
and day out. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 


to hear and demonstrate the value of the changeable 
needle. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


MMM 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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FORENOON BY THE PACIFIC 


By GEORGE STERLING 


The winds are far away, 
The sea alone hath speech. | 
The kildees play | 
In little hollows of the kelp-strewn beach. 
Beyond, a wisp of fog has come to rest 
Upon the mountain’s breast. 





Here from a western steep 
[ watch the sea-gull soar; 
Below, the deep 
Darts a white chord along the curving shore 
And brims the day with thunder. At my feet 
The unshaken dews are sweet. 





The hour is full of peace 
Too tenderly profound 
To fail or cease 
At any call of lark, or ocean-sound. 
Where lonely waters meet a loner sky 
The winds of morning die. 





But hark! what merriment 
Makes happier the place? 
Young laughters, blent 
In elfin music, as the children race 
Far off along the foam-edge of the sands, 
And toss their sunburnt hands. 
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Pay 





for your worn-out hose, if those hose are Holeproof, by replacing 
worn pairs free if any pairs wear out in six months. Send for six pairs 
and try them. With every six pairs you get six guarantee coupons. 


More Than a Million People 





- now buy their hosiery this way—a million 


regular customers. For every pair they 
wear out within six months of the day they 
buy them, we pay them back with a new 
pair free. But we don’t have to replace 
many pairs. In all of our 13 years of Hole- 
proof, 95 per cent of the output has out- 
lasted the guarantee. That means 
24,700,000 pairs. 


Think what a wonderful record. 





Send for six pairs of Holeproof and see 
how they’ll wear for you. They are made 
from the finest yarn in existence, for which 
we pay the top market price. You can 
wear them six months or longer without 
even having to darn them. Think of the 
work that saves. Think of the convenience. 

We are making this year 9,000,000 pairs 
to meet the demand for Holeproof. Don’t 
you want some of them? 
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We Spend $60,000 


just to inspect Holeproof. Our inspectors’ 
salaries cost that every year. But every 
pair is twice closely examined before it is 
sent out. That means perfect hosiery —no 
disappointment when the six pairs are received. 
It means, in all probability, that the hose will 
last longer than six months. We cannot afford 
to let poor hose go out for we have a great 
reputation at stake. 

Buy six pairs of Holeproof stockings today. 
See how they are wearing six months from 
today. 


Holeproof in cotton, for men, cost from $1.50 to $3 a 
box of six pairs. For women and children, $2 to $3 a box 
of six pairs. For infants, $1 a box of four pairs. All the 
above boxes guaranteed six months. 

Silk Holeproof for men, $2 for three pairs. For women, 
$3 for three pairs. Three pairs guaranteed three months. 

Our New Mercerized sox at $1.50 for six pairs are the 
latest Holeproof improvement. They have the lustre 
of silk and 22 per cent added strength due to our exclusive 
process. 

The genuine Holeproof are sold in your town. We'll 
tell you the dealers’ names on request, or ship direct 
where there is no dealer near, charges prepaid on receipt 
of remittance. 

Write for free book on Holeproof. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 


“Wear Holepravt Hose and Find the Mend” 
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in all lengths, sizes and colors. 


For long wear, fit and style, these are the finest silk gloves produced. 
Write for the illustrated book that tells all 
about them and for the name of the dealer near you who handles them. 


Made 
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The Coast of Enchanted Summer 





(Continued from page 748) 


is the Newport of the -Pacific, that Del 
Monte is its Bar Harbor, and that Santa 
Cruz is a sort of cross between Atlantic City 
and Narragansett Pier. All of them have 
great and beautiful hotels; indeed it is not 
the slightest exaggeration to assert that 
neither New England nor the Riviera pos- 
sesses hotels which, for the beauty of their 
surroundings and the perfection of their 
equipment, can surpass the Potter and the 
Arlington at Santa Barbara, the Del 
Monte near Monterey and the Casa del 
Rey at Santa Cruz. Santa Barbara has 
been called ‘“‘the American Mentone”’ but, 
unlike the famous resort on the Cote d’Azur, 
which is frequented only during a few 
months in the winter, it has a summer 
season which is even more brilliant and 
fashionable than the winter one. Until you 
have played golf over the Hope Ranch and 
the Montecito courses, until you have 
cantered the length of the sandy beach 
which fronts the town, until you have 
motored along the Mountain Drive, with 
its superb vistas of hills and ocean and have 
explored the shady depths of Mission Can- 
yon; until you have picnicked under the 
olive groves below Miradero, or have sat 
by moonlight on the terraces of the Potter 
looking out to where Anacapa looms darkly 
above the shimmering sea; until you have 
done all these things, I repeat, you can 
not fully appreciate the fascination of 
this country to which Nature, with a 
wave of her magic wand, has given eternal 
summer. 

A long day’s journey north of Santa 
Barbara, as the automobile goes, and you 
come to Del Monte, with its red-roofed 
towers and gables rising above the surround- 
ing groves of live-oaks, and its lawns, green 
as jade and smooth as broadcloth, sweeping 
down to meet the bay of Monterey. 
Del Monte suggests not one but many 
places. Its lawns and live-oaks, the per- 
fection of which is the result of more than 
a third of a century of care, in many respects 
recall the famous country parks of England, 
though the vegetation, of course, is very 
different; the gardens, which offer a con- 
tinual feast of color, remind one of Kew or 
Kensington, while the maze of cypress 


hedges is a duplicate of that at Hampton 
Court. The artificial lake, surrounded by 
sub-tropical vegetation and approached by 
a palm-bordered esplanade, looks for all 
the world like the one in the palace gardens 
of Gezireh, outside of Cairo, while from the 
golf links—than which there are none as 
good in all the West—looking across the 
tree-tops to where the white houses of Mon- 
terey overhang the bay, it is difficult to 
believe that you are in California at all, 
but rather upon the hill back of Mustapha 
Superieur, looking down upon the white 
buildings of Algiers. Many people who 
spend August on Lake Tahoe usually come 
to Del Monte in July, during which month 
it is very gay and fashionable indeed, with 
an unending round of golf and tennis 
tournaments, of horse and kennel shows, 
of lawn fetes and balls and concerts, and 
goodness knows what besides. But the 
supreme attraction is for all the year, the 
famous drive among the ancient cypresses 
above rainbow-tinted waters. It is a very 
beautiful place, is Del Monte—in many 
respects the most beautiful I have ever 
seen—and if there were not so many other 
places in California with attractions of their 
own, I should not be at all averse to spend- 
ing the rest of my days there. 

The California Riviera practically ends 
at the Golden Gate, for no resorts of any 
note have been built as yet along the north- 
ern beaches. The cities of San Francisco 
bay, with the metropolis at their head, 
afford endless opportunity for summer joys 
under the spell of enchanted summer. 
Theaters are at their height, for there are 
no sweltering nights, motorists fly along 
the boulevards about the bay, yachts and 
canoes flash snowy sails on the broad har- 
bor, motorboats ply up the two great rivers 
that meet the bay, and nature lovers climb 
the sides of Tamalpais and Diablo and 
look from the mountain crests upon the 
city bordered harbor. 

It is indeed an enchanted coast, is Cali- 
fornia, and I, who had always boasted to 
myself that I had seen too many of the 
world’s beauty-spots to give my allegiance 
to any one of them, have—I admit it frankly 
—fallen victim to its spell. 
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THE LONG CHANCE 





(Continued from page 804) 


“For several months something very mys- 
terious has been going on in our part of 
the world. There has been a force of sur- 
veyors and engineers in the valley searching 
for a permanent water supply for some 
great purpose, though nobody can guess 
what it is. But it’s a fact that a pile of 
money has been spent in Long Valley, above 
Owens Valley, and more is to be spent if it 
can buy water. The chief engineer of the 
outfit read in the paper at Independence 
the account of your filing at Cottonwood 
Lake and he has had men searching for you 
ever since. One of them called to inter- 
view you at San Pasqual, for, like T. Morgan 
Carey, they had traced you that far. He 
came into the eating-house and asked me 
if I knew anybody in town by the name of 
Robert McGraw. I told him I did not— 
which wasn’t a fib because you weren’t in 
town at the time. You were in bed at the 
Hat Ranch. An engineer was with him 
and while they were at luncheon I over- 
heard them discussing your water-right. 
The engineer declared that the known 
feature alone made the location worth a 
million dollars. Do you like my wedding 
present, dear?” 

He pressed her arm but did not answer. 
She continued. 

“T talked over the matter of water and 
power rights with Harley P. and he says 
they -will pay a big price for anything like 
you have. I didn’t tell him you owned a 
power and water-right—just mentioned 
that I knew a man who owned one. Since 
then I’ve been reading up on the subject 
and I discovered that you have enough 
water to develop three times the acreage 
you plan to acquire. One miner’s inch to 
the acre will be sufficient in that country. 
So you see, Bob, you’re a rich man. That 
explains why Carey was so anxious to find 
you. He wanted to buy from you cheap 
and sell to those people dear. Why, 
you’re the queerest kind of a rich man, 
Bob. You’re water poor. Don’t you see, 
now, why you can take my money? You 
have three times more water than you 
need; you can sell some of it—” 

Bob paused, facing his bride. “And you 
knew all this a month ago and didn’t 
write me?” 
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I wanted 
this to be the happiest day of our lives.” 
“Ah, how happy you’ve made me!” he 


“T was saving it for today. 


said. His voice trembled just a little 
and Donna, glancing quickly up at him, 
detected a suspicious moisture in his eyes. 

Until that moment she had never fully 
realized the intensity of the man’s nature 
—the extent of worry and suffering that 
could lie behind those smiling eyes and 
never show! She saw that a great burden 
had suddenly been lifted from him, and 
with the necessity for further dissembling 
removed, his strong face was for the mo- 
ment glorified. She realized now the tor- 
ture to which she had subjected him by 
her own tenderness and repression; while 
their marriage had been a marvelous— 
a wonderful—event to her, to him it had 
been fraught with terror, despite his great 
love, and her thoughts harked back to 
the night she and Harley P. Hennage had 
carried him home to the Hat Ranch. 
Harley P. had told her that night that 
Bob would “stand the acid.” How well 
he could stand it, only she, who had ap- 
plied it, would ever know. 

“Forgive me, dear’ she faltered. 
I had only realized—”’ 

“Tsn’t it great to be married?” he 
queried. “And to think I was afraid to 
face it without the price of a honeymoon!” 

“You won’t have to worry any more. 
You're rich. You can sell half the water 
and we will never go back to San Pasqual 
any more.” 

His face clouded. 
he said doggedly. 

“Why not?” she asked, frightened. 

“Because I’ll need every drop of it. 
I’ve started a fight and I’m going to finish 
it. You told me once that if I sold out 
my Pagans for money to marry you, you’d 
be disappointed in me—that if I should 
start something that was big and noble 
and worthy of me, I’d have to go through 
to the finish. Donna, I’m going through. 
I may lose on a foul, but I’m not fighting 
for a draw decision. I schemed for thirty- 
two thousand acres, and if I get that I 
have the land ring blocked. But there 
are hundreds—thousands—of acres fur- 
ther south that I can reach with my canals, 
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and I cannot rest content with a half-way 
job.. The land ring cannot grab the 
desert south of Donnaville, because they 
haven’t sufficient water, and if they had 
I wouldn’t give them a right of way 
through my land for their canals, and I 
wouldn’t sell water to their dummy entry- 
men. I want that valley for the men who 
have never had a chance. I’ve got the 
water and it’s mine in trust for posterity. 
It belongs to Inyo and I’m going to keep 
it there.” 

She did not reply. When they reached 
the hotel, instead of registering, as Donna 
expected he would, Bob went to the 
baggage-room and secured her suit-case 
which he had checked there two hours 
before. She watched him with brimming 
eyes, but with never a word of complaint. 
He was right, and if the two weeks’ honey- 
moon that she had planned was not to 
be, it was she who had prevented it. She 
had set her husband a mighty task and bade 
him finish it, and despite the pain and 
disappointment of a return to San Pasqual 
the same day she had left it, a secret joy 
mingled with her bitterness. 

Poor Donna! She was proud and happy 
in the knowledge that her husband had 
proved himself equal to the task, but she 
found it hard, very hard, to be a Pagan 
on her wedding day. 

Bob brought their baggage and set it 
by her side. ‘‘Watch it for a few minutes, 
Donna, please” he said. “I forgot some- 
thing.” 

He found a seat for her and she waited 
until his return. 

“Have you got that six hundred with 
you, Donna?” he asked gravely. 

She opened her hand-bag and showed 
him a roll of twenty dollar pieces. 

“Good” he replied, in the same grave, 
even tones. “Here is my _ promissory 
note, at seven per cent, for the amount, 
payable one day after date, and this other 
document is an assignment of a one-half 
interest in my water-right, to secure the 
payment of my note.” 

He handed them to her. 
gave him the money. 

“Are you quite ready, Donna? 
we had better start now” he said. 

She nodded. She could not trust her- 
self to speak for the sobs that crowded in 
her throat. He observed the tears and 
stooped over her tenderly. 


In silence she 


I think 
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“Why, what’s the matter, little wife?” 

“Tt’s—it’s—a little hard—to have to 
give up—our honeymoon”’ she quavered. 

“Why, Mrs. Donna Corblay Robert 
McGraw! Is that the trouble? Well, 
you’re a model Pagan and I’m proud of 
you, but you don’t know the Big Chief 
Pagan after all! Why, we’re not going 
back to San Pasqual for a week or ten 
days. I was so busy thinking of all I have 
to do that I must have forgotten to tell you 
that we’re going up to the Yosemite Valley 
on our honeymoon. I want to show my 
wife some mountains with grass and trees 
on them—the meadows and the Merced 
river and the wonderful waterfalls, the 
birds and the bees and all the other won- 
derful sights she’s been dreaming of all 
her life.” 

She carefully tore the promissory note 
and the assignment of interest into little 
bits and let them flutter to the floor. The 
tears were still quivering on her beautiful 
lashes, but they were tears of joy, now, 
and her sense of humor had come to her 
rescue. 

“Foolish man” she retorted, ‘don’t you 
realize that one cannot mix sentiment and 
business? Be sensible, my tall husband. 
You're so impulsive. Please register and 
have that baggage sent up to our room, 
and then let me have a hundred dollars. 
I want to spend it on a dandy tailored 
suit and some other things that I shall 
require on our honeymoon. In all my 
life I have never been shopping, and I 
want to be happy today—all day.” 

“Tell you what we'll do” he suggested. 
“Let’s not think of the future at all. I’m 
tired of this tomorrow bugaboo.” 

“Tm not. We’re going honeymooning 
tomorrow.” 





Harley P. Hennage had at length fallen 
a victim to the most virulent disease in 
San Pasqual. For two days he had been 
consumed with curiosity; on the third day 
he realized that unless the mystery of 
Donna Corblay’s absence from her job 
could be satisfactorily explained by the 
end of the week, he would furnish a de- 
scription of. Donna to a host of private 
detectives, with instructions to spare no 
expense in locating her, dead or alive. 

Donna’s absence from the eating-house 
the first day had aroused no suspicion in 
Mr. Hennage’s mind. It was her day off, 
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and he knew this. But when Mr. Hennage 
appeared in the eating-house for his meals 
the day following, Donna’s absence from 
the cashier’s desk impelled him to mild 
speculation, and when on the third morn- 
ing he came in to breakfast purposely 
late only to find Donna’s substitute still 
on duty, he realized that the time for 
action had arrived. 

“That settles it’? he murmured into his 
second cup of coffee. ‘That poor girl 
is sick and nobody in town gives three 
whoops in a holler. I'll just run down to 
the Hat Ranch tonight an’ see if I can’t 
do somethin’ for her.” 

Which, safe under cover of darkness, 
he accordingly did. At the Hat Ranch 
Mr. Hennage was informed by Sam Singer 
that his young mistress had boarded the 
train for Bakersfield three days previous, 
after informing Sam and his squaw that 
she would not return for two weeks. Under 
Mr. Hennage’s critical cross-examination 
Soft Wind furnished the information that 
Donna had taken her white suit and all 
of her best clothes. 

““Ah,’”’? murmured Mr. Hennage, “as the 
feller says, I apprehend.” 

He did, indeed. A great light had sud- 
denly burst upon Mr. Hennage.~ Both 
by nature and training he was possessed 
of the ability to assimilate a hint without 
the accompaniment of a kick, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the situation was as 
plain to him as four aces and a king, with 
the entire company standing pat. 

He smote his thigh. ‘‘Well I’ll be ding- 
swizzled and everlastingly flabbergasted. 
Lit out to get married an’ never said a 
word to nobody. Pulls out o’ town, 
dressed in her best suit 0’ clothes, like old 
man McGinty, an’ heads north. Uh-huh! 
Bob McGraw’s at the bottom o’ this. He 
started south the day before, an’ he ain’t 
arrived in San Pasqual yet.” 

He sat down at Donna’s kitchen table 
and drew a letter and a telegram from his 
pocket. 

“Huh! Huh-hum-m-m! Writes me on 
Monday from Sacramento that he’s busted, 
an’ to send him a money order to San Fran- 
cisco, General Delivery. Letter post- 
marked ten thirty A. M. Then he wires 


me from Stockton, the same day, to dis- 
regard letter an’ telegraph him fifty at 
Stockton. 
Well, sir, that tells the story. 


Telegram received about one 


Pp. M. The 
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young feller flopped by the wayside an’ 
spent his last blue chip on this telegram. 
I wire him the fifty, he wires her to meet 
him in Bakersfield, most likely, an’ they’re 
goin’ to get married on my fifty dollars. 
On my fifty dollars!” 

Mr. Hennage looked up from the tele- 
gram and fastened upon Sam Singer an 
inquiring look, as if he expected the Indian 
to inform him what good reason, if any, 
existed, why Bob McGraw should not 
immediately be apprehended by the proper 
authorities and confined forthwith in a 
padded cell. 

“T do wish that dog-gone boy’d took me 
into his confidence’ mourned the gambler, 
“but that’s always the way. Nobody 
ever trusts me with nuthin’. Damn it! 
Fifty dollars!’ Vl give that Bob hell for 
this—a-marryin’ that fine girl on a shoe- 
string an’ me a-hangin’ around town with 
upward o’ six thousand iron men in the 
kitty. It ain’t fair. If they was married 
in San Pasqual I wouldn’t butt in nohow, 
but bein’ married some place else, where 
none of us is known, I’d a took a chance 
an’ butted in. I ain’t one o’ the presumin’ 
kind, but if I'd a-been asked I’d a-butted 
in! You can bet your scalp, Sam, if I’d 
a-had the givin’ away o’ that blushin’ 
bride, I’d ’a shoved across a stack o’ blue 
chips with her that’d ’a set them young 
folks on their feet. Oh, hell’s bells! If 
that ain’t plumb removin’ the limit! Sam, 
you'd orter be right thankful you’re only 
an Injun. If you was a human bein’ you’d 
know what it is to have your feelin’s hurt.” 

He smote the table with his fist. “Serves 
me right” he growled. “There ain’t no 
fun in life for a man that lives off the 
weaknesses of other people,” and with 
this self-accusing remark Mr. Hennage, 
feeling slighted and neglected, returned to 
his game in the Silver Dollar saloon. He 
was preoccupied and unhappy, and that 
night he lost five hundred dollars. 

Bright and early next morning, how- 
ever, the gambler went to the public tele- 
phone station and called up the principal 
hotel in Bakersfield. He requested speech 
with either Mr. or Mrs. Robert McGraw. 
After some delay he was informed that 
Mr. and Mrs. McGraw had left the day 
before, without leaving a forwarding ad- 
dress. 

“Well, I won’t say nothin’ about it until 
they do” was the conclusion at which Mr, 
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Hennage finally arrived. “Of course it’s 
just possible I happened across the trail of 
another family o’ McGraws, but I’m layin’ 
two to one I didn’t.” 

And having thus ferreted out Donna’s 
secret, Harley P., like a true sport, pro- 
ceeded to forget it. He moused around the 
post-office a little and put forth a few 
discreet feelers here and there, in order to 
discover whether*San Pasqual, generally 
speaking, was at all interested. He dis- 
covered that it was not. In fact, in all San 
Pasqual the only interested person was 
Mrs. Pennycook, who heaved a sigh of re- 
lief at the thought that her Dan was, for 
the nonce, outside the sphere of Donna’s 
influence. 

In the meantime Donna and Bob, in the 
beautiful Yosemite, rode and tramped 
through ten glorious, blissful days. It 
would be impossible to attempt to describe 
in adequate fashion the delights of that 
honeymoon. To Donna, so suddenly trans- 
ported from the glaring drab lifeless desert 
to this great natural park, the first sight of 
the valley had been a glimpse into Paradise. 
She was awed by the sublimity of nature, 
and all that first day she hardly spoke, even 
to Bob. Such happiness was unbelievable. 
She was almost afraid to speak, lest she 
awaken and find herself back in San Pasqual. 
As for Bob, he had resolutely set himself to 
the task of forgetting the future—at least 
during their honeymoon. He forgot about 
the thirty-nine thousand dollars he required, 
he forgot about Donnaville; and had even 
the most lowly of his Pagans interfered 
with his happiness for one single fleeting 
second, Mr. McGraw would assuredly have 
slain him insianter and then laughed at the 
tragedy. 

It was very late in the season and the 
vivid green which comes with spring had 
departed from the valley. But if it had, 
so also had the majority of tourists, and 
Bob and Donna had the hotel largely to 
themselves. Each day they journeyed to 
some distant portion of the valley, carrying 
their luncheon, and returning at nightfall to 
the hotel. After dinner they would sit 
together on the veranda, watching the 
moon rise over the rim of that wonderful 
valley, listening to the tree-toads in noisy 
convention or harkening to the “plunk”’ of 
a trout leaping in the river below. Hardly 
a breath of air stirred in the valley. All was 
peace. It was an Eden, 
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On the last night of their stay, Bob 
broached for the first time the subject of 
their future. 

‘“‘We must start for—for home tomorrow, 
Donna” he said. “At least you must. You 
have a home to goto. As for me, I’ve got to 
go into the desert and strike one final blow 
for Donnaville. Ive got to take one more 
long chance for a quick little fortune 
before I give up and sell my Pagans into 
bondage.” 

“Yes” she replied heedlessly. She had 
him with her now; the shadow of impending 
separation had not yet fallen upon her. 

“What are your plans, Donna?”’ he asked. 

“My plans?” 

“Yes. Is it still your intention to keep 
on working?” 

“Why not? I must do something. I 
must await you somewhere, so why not at 
San Pasqual? It is cheaper there and it will 
help if I can be self-supporting until you 
come back. Besides, I’d rather work than 
sit idle around the Hat Ranch.” 

He made no reply to this. He had already 
threshed the matter over in his mind and 
there was no answer. 

“T’ll accompany you as far as San Pasqual, 
Donna. We'll go south tomorrow and arrive 
at San Pasqual, shortly after dark. I'll 
escort you to the Hat Ranch, change into 
my desert togs, saddle Friar Tuck and 
light out. I'll ride to Keeler and sell horse 
and saddle and spurs there. At Keeler I'll 
buy two burros and outfit for my trip; then 
strike east, via Darwin or Coso Springs.” 

“How long will you be in the desert?” 

“About six months, I think. I'll come 
out late in the spring when it begins to 
get real hot. Do you think you can wait 
that long?” 

“T think so. Will it be possible for me 
to write to you in the meantime?” 

“Perhaps. I'll leave word in the miners’ 
outfitting store at Danby and you can 
address me there. Then, if some pros- 
pector should be heading out my way 
they’ll send out my letters. My claims 
are forty miles from Danby, over near 
Old Woman mountain. If I meet any 
prospectors going out toward the railroad, 
I'll write you.” 

“The days will be very long until you 
come back, dear, but I'll be patient. I 
realize what it means to you, and Donna- 
ville is worth the sacrifice. You know I 
told you I wanted tc help.” 
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which lie in its course, the appeal 
for assistance gets a unanimous re- 
sponse from the whole country. 


With all commercial and _ social 
order wiped out, an afflicted com- 
munity is unable to do for itself. It 
must draw upon the resources of 
the nation of which it is a part. 


In such an emergency, the tele- 
phone gives its greatest servjce 
when it carries the voice of distress 


to the outside world, and the voice 
of the outside world back to those 
suffering. 


At the most critical time, the near- 
est telephone connected and work- 
ing in the Bell System affords instant 
communication with distant places. 


And always the Bell System, with 
its extensive resources and reserve 
means, is able to restore its service 
promptly, and in facilitating the 
work of rebuilding, performs one 
of its highest civic functions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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“You are helping—more than you real- 
ize. You'll be safe until I get back?” 

“T’ve always been safe at the Hat Ranch, 
but if I should need a friend I can call on 
Harley P. He isn’t one of the presuming 
kind”—Donna smiled—‘‘but he will stand 
the acid.”’ 

“And you will not worry if you do not 
receive any letters from me all the time I 
am away?” 

“T shall know what to expect, Bob, so 
I shall not worry—very much.” 

They left the Yosemite early next morn- 
ing, staging down to El Portal, and shortly 
after dusk the same evening they arrived 
at San Pasqual. There were few people 
at the station when the train pulled in, 
and none that Donna knew, except the 
station agent and his assistants; and as 
these worthies were busy up at the baggage 
car, Bob and Donna alighted at the rear 
end and under the friendly cover of dark- 
ness made their way down to the Hat Ranch. 

Sam Singer and Soft Wind had not yet 
retired, and after seeing his bride safe 
in her home once more, Bob McGraw 
prepared to leave her. 

She was sorely tempted, at that final 
test of separation, to plead with him to 
abandon his journey, to stay with her 
and their new-found happiness and leave 
to another the gigantic task of reclaiming 
the valley. It was such a forlorn hope, 
after all; she began to question his right 
to stake their future against that of persons 
to whom he owed no allegiance, until she 
remembered that a great work must ever 
require great sacrifice; that. her share in 
this sacrifice was little, indeed, compared 
with his. Moreover, he had set his face 
to this task before he had met her—she 
would not be worthy of him if she asked 
him to abandon it now. 

“IT must go” he said huskily. “The 
moon will be up by ten o’clock and I can 


make better time traveling by moonlight 
than I can after sun-up.” 
She clung to him for one breathless 


second; then, with a final caress she sent 
him forth to battle for his Pagans. 

She was back at the cashier’s counter 
in the eating-house the next morning 
when Harley P. Hennage came in for his 
breakfast. 

“Hello, Miss Donna” the unassuming 
one greeted her cordially. ‘‘Where’ve you 
been an’ when did you get back to San 


The Long Chance: 





Peter B. Kyne 


Pasqual? Why, I like to ’a died o’ grief. 
Thought you’d run away an’ got married 
an’ left us for good.” 

He watched her narrowly and noted the 
little blush that marked the landing of 
his apparently random shot. 

“T’ve been away on my first vacation. 


Went up to Yosemite Valley. I got 
back last night.” 
“Glad of it’ replied Mr. Hennage 


heartily. “Enjoy yourself?” 

“Tt was glorious.” 

He talked with her for a few minutes, 
then waddled to his favorite seat and or- 
dered his ham and eggs. 

“Well, she didn’t fib to me, at any rate, 
even if she didn’t tell the whole truth” 
he soliloquized. “But what’s chewin’ the 
soul out o’ me is this: ‘How in Sam Hill 
did they make fifty dollars go that far?’ 
If I was gettin’ married, fifty dollars 
wouldn’t begin to pay for the first round 
o’ drinks.” 

It had not escaped the gambler’s ob- 
serving eve that Donna had been crying, 
so immediately after breakfast Mr. Hen- 
nage strolled over to the feed corral, leaned 
his arms on the top rail and carefully 
scanned the herd of horses within. 

Bob McGraw’s little roan cayuse was 
gone! 

“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch!’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Hennage disgustedly. “If 
that young feller ain’t one fool of a bride- 
groom, a-runnin’ away from his bride like 
this! For quick moves that feller’s got 
the California flea faded to a whisper. 
Two weeks ago he was a-practicin’ law in 
Sacramento, a-puttin’ through a deal in 
lieu lands; then he jumps to Stockton an’ 
wires me for fifty dollars; then he hops to 
Bakersfield an’ gits married, after which 
he lands in the Yosemite Valley on his 
honeymoon. From there he jumps to 
San Pasqual, an’ from San Pasqual he 
fades away into the desert an’ leaves his 
bride at home a-weepin’ an’ a-cryin’. I 
don’t understand this business nohow, an’ 
I'll, be dog-goned if I’m a-goin’ to try. 
It’s too big an order.” 

Three days later Harley P. Hennage 
wished that he had not been so inquisitive. 
That glance into the feed corral was to 
cost him many a pang and many a dollar; 
for, with rare exceptions, there is no say- 
ing so true as this: that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing. 


The next instalment of “The Long Chance” will appear in the July number, entitled 


The Stage Robber” 
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Quality 


Is 
Economy 





“Varnishes that are not aged 
are of few days and full of 
trouble.” 





Engineering News. 











varnish. 


It ties up 





That Lasts 


The best gums and oils, the most scientific 
cooking and most perfect filtering may give 
you an utterly unreliable varnish, if the 
work stops there. 


Perfect Ripening, alone, after all else 
has been perfectly done, can insure reliable 


Murphy Varnishes are tanked for | 2 or 
15 or 20 or 24 months, as the various 
kinds require, until they are ripe and rich 
and clear as old wine. 


and few Varnish Makers can afford it; but 
that’s the only way to get reliable varnish, 
uniform varnish, lasting varnish. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


CALIFORNIA GLASS & PAINT CO., Los Angeles RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 
JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 


The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company *=”4?* 


Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 





















a lot of money for a long while, 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
ILLS, 
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Your Car Will Run Best On 








The Standard Oil for Motor Cars 


What lubricating cylinder oil is used on your car? 


It concerns every automobile owner to know that his car is 
properly lubricated. A good car can be ruined in a short time 


by poor lubrication. 


If you are not already using ZEROLENE, communicate with 
our nearest agency. We believe that we . BED Cp, 
can demonstrate to you—in person or by a 


personal letter—-why ZEROLENE is 


the best motor lubricant you can use. 


ZEROLENE is sold by dealers everywhere 


and at all agencies of the 
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Annual Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 


of America will be held at Baltimore, June 8 
to 13, 1913. Delegates from one hundred and 
thirty-five American and Canadian Clubs, and 
hundreds of other advertising and business 
men will be present. Great Britain, Germany 
and other European countries will also send 
delegations. 

The meeting will be addressed by the most 
forceful and interesting speakers among the 
successful advertising buyers of the country— 
men who have successfully conducted epoch- 
making campaigns. Open departmental and 
other special sessions will be devoted to the 
problems of the various branches and phases 
of the great business of advertising. Here 
every man will have an opportunity to say his 
say, and those who have solved the perp!exing 
problems of modern publicity and merchandis- 
ing will tell their audiences how they did it. 


In addition to these business meetings, 
nearly every pulpit in Baltimore will be occu- 
pied on Sunday, June 8th, by prominent ad- 
vertising men, who will tell how closely adver- 
tising is linked with the religious and social 
progress of our time. 

The evenings will be devoted to a series of 
unique entertainments to which al! delegates 
and guests will be invited, and throughout the 
whole convention, Baltimore will more than 
maintain her*enviable reputation for warm, 
generous, open-handed hospitality. 


You do not need to be an advertising club 
member in order to be welcomed at this con- 
vention—all business men are invited. If you 
cannot come yourself, send your advertising 


or sales manager. 
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LAKE TAHOE 


CALIFORNIA’S IDEAL MOUNTAIN SUMMER RESORT 


The most picturesque mountain lake in the world—23 miles long, 
13 miles wide; 2000 feet deep; 6240 feet above sea level; average daily 
temperature: June 65°, July 73°. 


All classes of hotel and camp accommodations at rates from $14.00 
per week and upward. 


Tahoe Tavern on the shore of the lake, at the railway terminus, 
has all the comforts of a first class hotel at rates from $4.00 per day, 
American plan. 


ONLY FIFTEEN MILES FROM SOUTHERN PACIFIC MAIN 
LINE AT TRUCKEE. TEN DAYS STOPOVER ALLOWED 
ON ALL THROUGH RAILROAD AND PULLMAN TICKETS. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR PARTIES OF FIFTEEN OR MORE. 


Write for beautifully illustrated literature, rates, reservations or any information to 


DUANE L. BLISS, Jr., General Manager 


Lake Tahoe Railway and Transportation Company 
TAHOE, CALIFORNIA 





A delightful auto tour to Lake Tahoe over new State Highway via Auburn. 
Write for our automobile folder and map. 
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entific Talking’’— 
direct to the point. 
Write M.L HATFIELD, 1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

















WHY. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Stupy drawing at home under Expert Faculty. 
We have successful students in every part of 
the world. Turn your Talent into mone: Our 
Students are filling high salaried positions. { years 
successful teac hing. Endorsed by high authorities. 
18 Coursesin Commercial and I) lustrative Drawing, 
jOveHtanesome! ‘Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. 
ART Thoroughly Equipped Residence School 
Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


[sFete To vou) SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART,766 Applied Art Bidg.,Battle Creek,Mich, 
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To San Francisco and San Diego in 
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Will bring full particulars by return m: ail 


'|Sunset Panama-Pacific aii 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


Near Old Monterey, 125 miles south of San Francisco 
N MON T E 8 E ¥ BA Y 


THE RIVIERA of AMERICA 


Place Where it is Summer All the Year 
SOMETHING NEW EACH DAY FOR YOUR PLEASURE and COMFORT 


OLF ON THE FINEST EIGHTEEN-HOLE COURSE IN AMERICA. within three 
minutes walk of the hotel — ALL GRASS GREENS. Forty miles of magnificent scenic 
boulevards for motoring over mountains, through forests, beside the sea, all within our own estate. 

Hot and cold ocean water baths, surf — sailing and deep-sea fishing, marine gardens, tennis, archery, 
hunting in 10.000-acre mountain preserve: finest polo field in California; upland-forest horseback riding 
over fascinating trails: Sleeping Porches ; perfect service: unequaled table; American Plan Only ; 
$4.00. $5.00. $6.00 and $7.00 per day. — to room and number occupying same 


UN DER SA MANAGEMENT 


PACIFIC GROVE HOTEL 


Pacific Grove. Cal.. two miles beyond Del Monte. also on Monterey Bay: good street car connections: 

clean, wholesome, efficient. Guests are pa to enjoy Del Monte grounds and all Del Monte privileges 
and attractions. Rates $2.50. $3.00. $3.50 an d $4.00 per day. according to room and number occupying 
same. American Plan. Address H. R. WARNER, Manager, DEL MONTE, CAL. 
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Inthis department appear > announcements of Bankers, Brokers, Trust Gaau Insurance Companies 
and other Financial Instirvtions. We endeavor to accept only the annavneements of responsible 
and reliable institutions 
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Public Utility Securities as an Investment 


By Joun A. BRITTON 


Public utility securities have been steadily growing 
in favor with investors during the last decade. The 
popularity of these securities has been based in the 
main on two general conditions: 

(1) The increasingly good standing 
curities intrinsically, and 

(2) the manner in which they have maintained their 
prices in the general market. 

As is well known, the railroad industry developed 


of these se- 


in this country and attained a large importance 
at a considerably earlier date than the gas and 
electric industry. Railroad systems were built 


up, went through periods of financial stress which 
tested out their merits or demerits, and thus, at the 
opening of the twentieth century the standing of rail- 
road bonds and stocks, and the rules by which their 
security and attractiveness could be safely judged, 
had been well established, and bankers and investors 
generally had come to look upon such bonds as the 
standard investment security. 

During the last ten years public utility systems 
have been going through the same period of experi- 
ment and growth which the railroads passed through 
in the period from 1880 to 1900, until now the leading 
public utility systems have become as well established, 
enjoy as scientific management, and in some cases 
cover as wide an expanse of territory as the average 
old line railroad system. Thus, as stated, the intrinsic 
position of the public utility obligations has been 
growing better during the last ten years and they now 
rank fully with railroad securities. 

By reason of this very gain in intrinsic value the 
market price of public utility securities has held its 
own remarkably well during the last decade. It is 
but natural, in view of the fact that public utility and 
railroad bonds today possess practically the same 
character of security, that the market prices for these 
two types of securities should gradually approach. 
Disregarding, of course, periods of extreme depression, 
when all securities have declined in value, and taking 
simply an average level, a table recently prepared by 
one of the leading bond houses of the country, indicat- 
ing the trend of the bond market from 1906 to 1912 
shows graphically that during this period a representa- 
tive selection of public utility bonds almost exactly 
held their own in market price, whereas a representative 
selection of municipal bonds declined an average of 
eight points. The comparison is even more decidedly 


in favor of the public utility bonds when the fact is 
taken into consideration that these bonds averaged an 
interest return during the six years in question of 
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approximately five per cent, whereas the municipal 
bonds averaged an interest return of less than four per 
cent. 

The London press has been paying considerable 
attention to the situation in this country. The 
Financier and Bullionist in a recent article observed: 

“An interesting and significant comparison is made 
by a well-known financial house between public utility 
securities and those of industrial companies, from which 
it is evident that the former not only give a_ higher 
yield to the investor but are less sensitive to financial 
upheavals and better situated as regards surplus or 
reserves than the average industrial company. Briefly, 
the analysis brings out prominently the irregular and 
uncertain recovery in industrial earnings, following the 
1907 panic, and the steady increase in public utility earn- 
ings during the same period. Further, it shows in no 
uncertain fashion the higher income yield held out by 
public utility securities and the greater surplus of the 
earnings above interest and dividend requirements on 
the public utility stocks and bonds. In other words, 
public utility companies possess elements which pro- 
duce a larger and more secure income and a greater 
degree of stability for capital invested than can be 
claimed for Industrials.” 

With regard to California, the report of the State 
Railroad Commission presented at the close of 1912 
showed that during the nine months the exceptionally 
large sum of $54,721,925.41 had been invested in the 
development of public utilities coming under its juris- 
diction. Of this total $46,282,763 represented the 
authorized issuance of bonds, debentures or notes 
while the balance of $8,439,162.41 represented stock 
issued. This was at the rate of $72,000,000 per 
annum. The report stated that while no exact figures 
were available it was considered probable that 1912 
was the banner year in financial development among 
public utilities of California, and reference was made to 
applications then pending before the Commission, 
which, if granted, would increase the total figures by 
some $10,000,000. 

The record for 1912 showed that more money was 
raised for the purposes of electric railroad construc- 
tion than for any other form of public service enter- 
prise, and that next in importance were the gas and 
electric corporations. The following figures were 
given 

Power Corporations 
$241,700; total, $7,488,463. 
panies—bonds, etc., $6,256,000. 
bonds, etc., $454,000; stocks, $255 


bonds, etc., $7,246,763; stocks, 
Gas and Electric Com- 

Gas Companies— 
,775; total $709,775. 
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Safe 6% Investment 


Secured By 1'7-Story Building in the 





| | Heart of Chicago 


WE OFFER $650,000 six per cent First Mort- 

gage Bonds secured by a direct first lien on the 

Fort Dearborn Hotel Building, La Salle and Van 

Buren Streets, Chicago; the property securing the 

loan being appraised at $1,379,000 — more than 
double the total amount of the loan. 

We point out the following strong features of this issue: 


Securit A17-story fire-proof hotel building of the highest class, 
y containing 500 rooms together with 5 stores and 5 
offices, located directly opposite the La Salle Street Railway Station, 
the terminal of the New York Central, Lake Shore, Rock Island and 
other great trunk railways—one of Chicago’s strategic hotel sites. 














Earnin 8 The entire building has been leased for 99 years to 
g the Hotel Sherman Company, acorporation with a 
capital stock of $3,400,000, owner of the Hotel Sherman, at a guar- 
anteed net annual rental of $97,000 a year. This net rental is almost 
exactly two and one-halt times the greatest annual interest charge, 
assuring the prompt payment of bonds. 
s The property is appraised at $1,370,000, more than 
Koa Valuation double the total amount of the bond issue, thus 
Fort Dearborn Hotel Building leaving an equity of $720,000, an amount in excess of the entire loan, 
for the protection of the bond holders against loss. 
M turities Investors may purchase these bonds maturing in two to ten years as they desire. The 
a bonds mature serially in sums from $15,000 to $35,000 a year for nine years, $200,000 of the 
principal being paid off before the final maturity. 
Coupon bonds, $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. We have purchased this entire issue 
Denominations aftera thorough i investigation, and recommend these bonds as a sound investment 
for income. No investor has ever lost a dollar of principal or interest on any security purchased of us, 


“* The Investor's Magazine,” a semi-monthly publication, together with 
literature of value to every careful investor, will be mailed on request. 


Write for circular No. 133A 


5.W. STRAUS & Co. 


ORPORATE 


MORTGAGE »° BON D BANKERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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o district in the United States is more adaptable for Hog 
ed than Imperial Valley. We have established at MELO- 
LAND, a herd of Registered Hogs and are increasing our herds 


and land holdings. 


Now is your opportunity for investment in Hog anger: 
ur 


The present issue of stock is selling at 12c per share. 


capitalization is only $100,000, ereeey the distribution 
of = idends will be larger to the investor. 

k for our weekly, IMPERIAL V ALLEY BIG OPPOR- 
TUNITIES, devoted to Hog raising. 


CALIFORNIA LAND AND HOG COMPANY 


Suite 523 


Los Angeles Investment Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
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“YOUR MONEY:” 
WHEN SHOULD YOU 
INVEST IT? 


This is a problem which confronts every investor. 
Let us help you decide. 
Take your pencil and mark on the 











Babson Composite Plot 


luring the past ten years. Frankly, have 

or ree time to buy, the time when fun- 
damental conditions were just rig give you the lowest price and 
the highest yield? Now instead of lo« bine backwi ard and seeing what you 
ought to have done, why not look ahead and actual bc dlsetd The Bab- 
son Composite Plot indicates when fundamental conditions are ripe for 
buying stocks and bonds e you make your ne xt investment, write 
for a copy of a valuable booklet, explaining when to buy, which will be 
sent gratis to any person interested in the work of the Babson Organiza- 


Address Dept. K-6 of the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Class in the U. S. 





the dates of your investment 


































( Bungalow Book, 50c 


The “Standard” Bungalow Book, just off the 
press. Contains photographs, both exterior and 
interior—floor plans and full descriptive data of 
nearly a score of the most beautiful bungalows in 
Southern California. A veritable edition de luxe, 
64x10 inches—34 illustrations. Complete work- 
ing plans and specifications of types pictured can 
be purchased from us for from $4 to $6. sec 
stamps or coin brings this to your home; postage 
free. 


Standard Building Investment Co. 
340 So. Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Make the Move to 
California-RIGHT NOW! 


Thousands of home seekers and tourists will pour into 





the “Land of Sunshine” this year. Are YOU com- 
ing? We want everybody coming West to have a copy 
of our 


FREE MAP fii 

and Los Angeles 

This is the latest map issued, printed in three colors. 

Separate enlarged map of Los Angeles district, show- 

ing the new car lines, course of the great $23,000,000 

Los Angeles Aqueduct, etc. Write for a copy today, 
sent to any address absolutely free. 


LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


6th and Spring Streets, LOS ANGELES, California 








WE MANUFACTURI 


The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS for Oilor 
Water Wells 


R. H. ro co. 


w 


OIL WELL SUPPLY co. 
OF PITTSBURGH, 


Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. Branches in all California Oil Fields 











CINDER IN YOUR EYE? 


Coughs, colds, catarrh, pneumonia, pleurisy, rheumatism, 
fevers— 
To say nothing of Burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
appendicitis— 
ALL are Compensated for IF you 

INSURE YOUR INCOME 
The LARGEST Health and Accident 


Insurance Company in the World— 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B,. ALEXANDER, President 
Has Paid $10,000,000 to 400,000 Policyholders 


Costs nothing to learn how little “Income Insurance’”’ costs. 


J. E. BET TS, Resident Manager 
Savings Bank Bldg,, San Francisco 


URIS Sx; sn acew buenas yeceacensb saukuksesaees teeeguewese 


ee SOOO P ATION, 15 ws situcnnsehesu ee seeseseusee 














The McConway & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 


Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 
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Tar 











Between Los Angeles 
and the harbor district. 


A center of unusual in- 
vestment opportunities. 


















Scene in one of the great Torrance 
factories. 


Building miles of petrolithic 
boulevards at Torrance. 
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The Modern Industrial Gity 


From_a rancho to a real live industrial 
city in less than twelve months 

Eleven important industries have been se- 
cured—several of them are already estab- 
lished and doing business. These industries 
include a great tool company, steel foundry, 
car building shops, metal products, motor 
trucks, shoes, rubber goods, gems cid but- 
tons, brass foundry, mill work, lime and ce- 
ment. Experts predict a population of 15,000 
to 20,000 within the next few years. Write 
for illustrated booklet which proves the excep- 
tional investment opportunities. Thomas D. 
Campbell & Co., Dept. 10, 625 So. Hill St., 
Los Angeles. 




















| = 
CUDAHY CITY 


Southern California’s Most Promis- 
ing New City, and the Only One with 
a straight 5 cent car fare to the “Big 
City.” Less than 30 minutes ride to 
the Heart of Los Angeles. Buyers at 
First Prices must Quickly Double 
Their Money. 

Home sites covered with walnut and 
fruit trees, Only $550 and up—Busi- 
ness lots as low as $425. Terms $20 
cash, $10 monthly, without interest 
for full 2 years. 


Act at once. 
Address Dept. S. 


VICTOR G. KLEINBERGER - F. 1H. EDWARDS 
SUBDIVIDERS 


Exclusive Selling Agents 


GENERAL OFFICES, 200-207 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














WE CARRY AT ALL TIMES 
A LARGE AMOUNT OF 


Bonds and Mortgages 


Purchased for our own account after the most 
searching investigation. 





ASK ABOUT OUR 
514’s Davis & Struve Bond Co. 6’s 


Backed by Our 25 Years Experience 
and Every Dollar of Our Assets 








Our Easy Payment Contract 
Contains No Forfeiture Clause. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet S. 6. 





DAVIS & STRUVE BOND CO. 


Investment Bankers 


JACOB FURTH 
J. E. PATRICK 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


JOHN DAVIS 


F. K. STRUVE V. D. MILLER 
807 Second Ave., Seattle 
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1,000,000 in 1920 


Would you like to own an interest in 


Los Angeles and California? 
Real estate is the safest investment. 


The field here is unlimited and the best 


in the world. 


Southern California is the Mecca to 
which tens of thousands are flocking 
every year. 


During 1912 a building permit was is- 
sued in Los Angeles every eleven min- 


utes. Land values follow population. 


How can you share in the profits de- 
rived from increasing land values in 
California? 


Send for our free booklet answering this 
question. 


California Farm & 






Home Builders 


909 Van Nuys Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
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O Home Builders 


pans pane erestenee 


10” 


Extra Dividend 


Additional to the regular quarterly dividends 


to all stockholders 


The announcement of “HOME BUILDERS” 
Board of Directors that it proposed to pay an 
extra 10% stock dividend and thus close the capital 
stock of the company, has been received with great 
enthusiasm. 

There remains, at the time of publication of 
this issue of Sunset, about 100,000 shares. The 
price of stock will be held at $3.00 per share for a 
while longer. This stock will soon be over- 
subscribed. It means from 17% to 20% profit 
to the buyer for the next five quarters, or fifteen 
months. It also means that if you are going to 
own “HOME BUILDERS” stock you must buy 
soon. 


“Home Builders” Stock will Soon be all 


sold—Buy Now 


Tt is our expectation to close the balance of this 
stock within a very few months. The erection of 
the 14-story sky-scraper and other splendid 
projects of the Company means greater growth 
this year than last—greater earnings for the stock- 
holder. 

Last year the dividend was increased twice and 
it has been increased once already this year. In 
all of “HOME BUILDERS” growth it builds 
solidly. It has placed more than $2.00 in surplus 
for every $1.00 paid out in dividends. 


Financial Statements made under oath 


show the splendid condition 
of the Company 


You can verify this Company’s standing and 
solveucy. Its financial statements are made under 
oath by its proper officers, just as a bank is re- 
quired by law to make. 

“HOME BUILDERS” is five years old and 
during that time has paid its stockholders $760.00 
in cash dividends on each $1,000 invested in the 
stock of the Company for that period—besides 
this $760.00 it has placed more than $1700.00 
into surplus as that stockholders’ pro-rata share 
of the undivided profits. You should buy stock 
now before it is all sold. Surplus now amounts to 


4, %, on o about $750,000. 
5 *% &, % Write for Literature 

A ws “BomeBuild lAgry.” 
S, a Gore Builders GeneralAgry. 

é 6 
%, Ground Floor Mason Opera House Bldg. 

S 129 SOUTH BROADWAY 

— Angeles California 
| _J 
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This is the title of a publication edited by William D. Page. It contains 
interesting information about San Diego; its remarkable growth, its climate, its 
physical attractions, and its opportunities for profitable investments. It also tells 
the story of Southern California’s most distinguished residential section, Loma 
Portal, entrance to Point Loma aa next door to the new Point Loma Golf Club. 
Write for latest edition, just from the press. 


SAN DIEGO SECURITIES COMPANY 


Cash Capital Paid in $1,250,000.00 
of G. Spalding, Pres. George J. Bach, Secy-Treas. 


. Timken, V. Pres. bala B. Wright, Asst. Secy. 
George Burnham, V. Pres. Wm. Eldred, Auditor. 
Timken Building, San Diego 609-611 So. Spring St. Los Angeles 
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7 YEARS 
TO PAY FOR 
Graham Farm Lands 











The Pride of the San Joaquin 
Valley, watered by the San Joaquin 
and Kings Rivers. 

72,000 acres or 113 square miles 
of level fertile land. 

Immense crops of alfalfa, bar- 
ley, corn, grapes, berries, fruits of 
all kinds and vegetables are now 
being raised by 300 satisfied 
ranchers. 

At Tranquillity, the pros- 
perous town of the Graham Ranch, 
are hotels, stores, schools, churches, 
residences, etc. 7,000 acres has 
been sold surrounding this bustling 
oo town. All our farmers are 

happy and making money. 

kets assured; unexcelled 
transportation facilities; two rail- 
roads, fourstations on the property. 

Leading dairymen, fruit grow- 
ers and farmers from all sections of 
the country are locating on this 
Ranch. Men who are buying be- 
cause theyknowthe conditions as to 
climate, soil and water supply, are 
right. Land values are low—$125to 
$175 per acre—7 years to pay forit. 

See statement of what a man 
and wife can do on a 20 acre Gra- 
ham Farm—we think $14,045.50 
is good pay for 5 years’ work on an 
investment of $2595.00. 

s, Cut out coupon below and ree 

_ ceive free booklet of photo- 

graphic views showing 

*. actual conditions, 
GRAHAM. Do it now. 

GRAHAM FARM LANDS (0, 











































Send me without charge *-.. 
Booklet of 72,000 acre 
Graham Ranch Pictures. 
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We own and offer for 
Conservative Investment 


Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company 


First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds 
GUARANTEED by the American Water Works 
& Guarantee Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denominations $100, $500 and $1,000 Interchangeable. 

Interest payable June 1st and December Ist, at the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, Trustee. 

The bonds are secured by a first lien on the canal system, 
the valuable water rights, and purchase money’ mortgages 
deposited with the Trustee at a ratio of 125% of mortgages 
to 100% of bonds issued. No bonds can be issued under 
the provisions of the Trust Deed until purchase money 
— are so deposited with the Trustee. 


e first, second and third maturities of this issue, amountin: 
$1 Petcraten were retired Decenier I 1910-1911-1912. .- 
part of the original security was release = | these payments or will be 
relessed until the entire mortgage is satisfi 


Descriptive Circular No. 432, mailed on request. 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 
345 Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago—First National Bank Bldg. 
Philadelphia— Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
New York—37 Wall Street. 
Boston—Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 
London, Eng.—J. S. & W. S. Kuhn 
(European Agency), Ltd,, Pinners Hall, Austin Friars 
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Full Earning Power 


The most profitable place to invest 
money is in Southern California. 
Babson’s Statistical Report “stars” 


San Diego 


HE most profitable business in a growing city 

is subdividing and improving acreage and 

building homes. That is our business. You can 

become a partner with us by buying shares of our 

co-operative stock. Nobonds. No preferred stock. 
No investment notes. : 


You get the full earning power of your money 
Dividends paid quarterly in cash without interrup- 
tion for the last three years. Present rate 31% a 
quarter (13% per annum,) netting about 8% on 
the investment. A limited number of shares for 
sale at $1.75. 

Send for complete information and free subscrip- 
tion to our magazine, “Builders of San Diego.” It 
tells the story of San Diego and its remarkable 
growth. 





San Diego Construction Co. 
Corner Second and D, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
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PAYABLE QUARTERLY 





more than 7% net on your investment with your dividends 
and investment both continually increasing in value. 


BUY STOCK NOW 


In this strong, progressive, dividend paying, financial concern whose affairs are directed by men who have had years of 
successful experience in Southern California and whose ability and integrity guarantec_ 


PERMANENT and LASTING SUCCESS 


WA 








Get a Dividend check every 3 months. Invest where your money is safe, Profit big, and the income sure. 


In choosing an investment do not overlook this fact: The best investigation you can make of any company is to know 
the reputation for success and honesty of the men who direct the affairs of the company. 


Get the next dividend. Call or write for information. 





Mail your check today. 


Officers and Directors: 


GEO. W. DICKINSON, Pres. 
Of the long established, conser- 
vative and successful real estate 
firm of Strong & Dickinson. 


M. P. SNYDER, Vice-Pres. 
President California Savings 
Bank. Three consecutive terms 
Mayor of Los Angeles. 


W. A. BONYNGE, Vice-Pres, 
President Commercial National 
Bank of Los Angeles. 


ALFRED E. GWYNN 
General Manager. 
A man of very extended expe- 
rience and pre-eminent quali- 
fications. 


FRANK R, STRONG 

Firm Scrong & Dickinson, 
JGHN W. VAUGHN 

Treasurer Occidental Life Insur- 

ance Company of California, 
HON, WM. D. STEPHENS 


United States Congressman. 
LEWIS W. ANDREWS 
Attorney. 


PROF, JAS, A. FORSHAY 
Supreme President Fraternal 
Brotherhood and Former Super- 
intendent of Public Schools of 

os Angeles, 

GEO. H. CHASE 

Seeretary and Treasurer. 


Stock can now be purchased for $1.40 a share all cash or 10% 
eash and 5% a month. 


You get dividends on the full amount of stock for which you 
subscribe whether fully paid for or not. 


J. F. WILSON, Mgr. Stock Department 


"STERN BUILDING 
/ 
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INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Suite 310 Van Nuys Building, 7th and Spring Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

















A Buy Your Lot in the Mountains of Gold 


Laurel 


Twenty-five minutes from Los Angeles, five minutes from beautiful Hollywood 


Fortunes have been 


building and subdividing companies of Los Angeles. 

Every inch of this close-in mountain tract is like so much gold to investors who seize it at its present 
bottom prices and hold till the demand that’s coming! 

And it’s coming!—nothing can stop it! 
palatial homes in the foothills—high—accessible 


Right 


seen in all scenic California. 


Last of the Close-in Foothill Homesites is due for the biggest boom in recent realty deals. 4 
When the tract is all sold—when improvements are all in and EVERY ONE wants to buy— V4 
THEN it’s too late to make the big profits you can make by shrewd foresight NOW—when 7 

you may buy for a pittance and sell later for a prince’s ransom. 


Later every one will see and scramble for these lots — but to get in ahead of the crowd ow ee 
is the test of the REAL INVESTOR. << 
€..0 
. : 
Lots Now $200.00—Easy Terms 04% 
Already many beautiful homes — some costing as much as $20,000, are going up right in this im- a s * 
mediate vicinity —these homes are bound to raise the price of all surroundings. Los Angeles $4, op 
and Hollywood stores deliver throughout the tract once or twice a day. There is every con- ‘ad Ry as al 
venience of the city, combined with all the charm and healthfulness of a home in the rustic <3 & w 
mountain heights, 1200 feet above the sea, above fogs, above frosts and dust and foul air. A wv S RY) 
A wide road with an easy grade of four per cent (almost level) will be rushed to com- 0 oe VY 
pletion as quickly as possible. Can you imagine any place more charming—more 7 “9 & e ey 
convenient to live in—more promising for the future? All Hollywood - Laurel ‘OD wa Ds ae a x 
Canyon cars pass Laurel Canyon on frequent schedules. First National Securities a Ss ° Ps Fi . 
Company’s stock now selling at 14c a share—will soon all be sold. Buy Now, OS ® : 


FIRST NATIONAL SECURITIES CO., 645 South Spring St., Ground Floor, Los Angeles sad ¢€ 


CanyonHeights 


made by early investors in some of the big home- 


in the path of Hollywood’s rapidly extending line of 
select—with a view that vies with anything to be 
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We are at Your Service 


Ready to work for you, ready to answer your questions. Sunset con- 
ducts a complete and comprehensive Service and Information Bureau. It 
is for your benefit. If we haven’t the information at our finger’s ends we 
will dig it up. It is a pleasure. It costs us many thousands of dollars an- 












nually but it is not a matter of expense. 






Here will follow reliable advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship 
lines, resorts, communities: The advertisements are reliable. 







If you fail to find what you are looking for, if some question arises that 
you would like answered, drop a line to us. Address your inquiries to 


SUNSET INFORMATION BUREAU, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 















INDEPENDENT 





| OST educational trip of the age. 

| Start any time, any place, either 
direction. The price is the 

same. Europe, Mediterranean,Egypt, 


India, Ceylon, China, Japan, Java, 
Philippines, Hawaii, etc. 








Your Vacation oun & de tt 
Spot 


Finest Bathing, tennis, golf, canoeing. 
Dancing parties and social enjoyment. 
Shady verandas overlooking lake and 

park. Delightful, cool, quiet rooms. 


Sebi sennle, Senatladiy oval. HOTEL TALLAC 


American or European plan. 
Ten minutes’ ride from theatre and ON LAKE TAHOE 











shopping district. Forty acres of the best Mountain Hotel 
Write for rates and booklet. Manager .in the world 

e All modern improvements, electric lights, private 
1ca re) eac baths, etc. Cuisine unexcelled. Abundance of 
game in season, Tahoe and other trout, and its own 
dairy. Every convenience for the business man. 
ote A richly furnished and sumptuous casino, compar- 

ing favorably with any other in California. 


51st Blvd. on the Lake Shore, . : mers 
4 Enjoy the true delight of mountain simplicity with all the comforts 
Chicago and luxuries of a city hotel 


: (13) eee 
eK GOMUSOMCS Write for information 


SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 672 
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Lots in Fontana Townsite 


for sale at sic agp quenins prices. New electric 
line. B property in the 
heart of oar Meson California’s famous prize- 
winning orange groves. 





Write for map of the new townsite. Will be connected 
with Los Angeles by new electric car line, almost com- 
pleted. Ground floor investment opportunities, Car 
line extensions have made fortunes for Southern Cali- 
fornia investors. Investigate at once. 


Orange Groves in the Protected, Proven 
Fontana District— Planted to Order — 
$550 per Acre. 


These groves are just two hours out of Los Angeles. 

Over 2000 acres are being maintained by us for non- 
resident owners—business men, bankers, capitalists, 
real estate men, doctors, lawyers, etc. Six years time 
allowed on deferred payments. Write for illustrated 
booklet and folder. References—any Los Angeles 
bank or abstract company. Thomas D. Campbell & 
Co., Dept. 10, 625 So. Hill St., Los Angeles. 











WHERE THE SURF IS SAFE 


AND THE FISHING GOOD 








ping. 

















@ It has many fascinating home features 
rise back from the sea, gives every part of the city an unobstruc- 
ted view—overlooking the placid, 


Redondo Beac 


Why not a home here? 


1 BUSINESS AND RESIDENCE BEACH OF 
SOUTHERN CALICORNIA 


@ Redondo is the growing commercial port. of Southern California. 
Its natural advantages entitle it to your consideration if shipping 
facilities are important to you. Its wharves with deep-sea ship- 
ping surpass those of any port on this south coast. 
steam and electric railway service, numerous industries growing 
more numerous and large, proclaim it the Business Beach of the 
Southland. 


We offer authentic information regarding business opportunities, 


lists of coming properties. Write us today 


REDONDO IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Redondo Beach, California 
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"a superb 


Its gentle, yet decided 


beautiful bay and busy ship- 
It has splendid market and retail facilities also. Only 40 
minutes from center of Los Angeles. 
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Reserved 
Seat for = Courteous 
Everyone poememmmy Guides 








This 
Little 
= Folder, 


that we would be glad 
to send upon request, 
will tell you how to see 
all the points of greatest 
interest in Southern 
California most com- 
fortably, safely, and 
economically. 


Other literature will also 
be sent you descriptive 
of the “Land of Sun- 
shine and Flowers,” 
and some of the won- 
ders of world-famous 


Mt. Lowe 


spread before you in 
illustrated story. 


A post card will bring 
you all information you 
desire. Better write 
to-day. 


Pacific Electric Railway 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


- 
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The Playground of the 
Pacific Northwest 


offers a pleasing diversity of attrac- 
tions to tourists equalling the oppor- 
tunities for rest and social intercourse 
usually found only at Eastern or 
European or California resorts. 


Information covering accommoda- 
tions from the 


Bay Ocean Commercial Club 
BAY OCEAN, OREGON 
On the Southern Pacific Railroad 


Portland Office: 720 Corbett Building 
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, The 
unequalled 
beach at 
= Bay Ocean, 
a ‘the 
| Playground 
| of the 
Pacific 
Northwest.” 


Nature has pro- 
vided lavishly in 
this retreat set 
aside for “The 
Tent City.” 

The only beach in 
the Pacific North- 
west where every 
street is improved 
with hard surface 


vement. 
‘ a! 
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TRAINSICKNES 5 


Prevented —~Stopped 


OTHERSILL’S, after thorough tests, is now officially adopted 
by practically all the Great Lakes and New York Stearnship 
Companies running south, and many Transatlantic lines. 

Four years ago Mr. Mothersill gave a_ personal demonstration 
of his remedy on the English Channel, Irish Sea, and the Baltic, 
and received unqu: alified endorsement from leading papers and such 
people as Bishop Taylor Smith, Lord Northcliff, and hosts of doc- 
tors, bankers and professionz il men. Letters from personages of 
international renown—people we all know—together with much 
valuable information, are contained in an attractive booklet, which 
will be sent free upon receipt of your name and address. 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to conté 1in cocaine, morphine, 
opium, chloral, or any coal-tar products. 50 cent box is sufficient 
for twenty-four hours. $1.00 box for a Transatlantic voyage. 
Your druggist keeps Mothersill’s or will obtain it for you from his 
wholesaler. If you have any trouble getting the genuine, send direct 
to the Mothersill Remedy Co., 307 Scherer Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, Montreal, New York, Paris, 
Milan, Hamburg. 





The 


Sisk, Mr. Foster 


Free Information Service 


is a thoroughly systematized organization 
of trained experts for supplying without 
charge advice and information concern- 
ing travel by all known methods, and 
concerning schools, camps and educa- 
tional tours. I am well acquainted with 
the details of travel to California and the 
entire Pacific Coast and will cheerfully 
answer all inquiries by mail (send stamp) 
or at any of my offices. 


No fees are asked or ever accepted. 


WARD G. FOSTER 
Building, Times Square, New York City 
503 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney Store 
St. Louis 


Caudler 


53 East Congress St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chesteut & 12th Sts. 

cker’s) 
Philadelphis 2 
The Wm. Hengerer Store 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


15 Other Offices in Large Cities and Resorts 
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Hotel Stewart 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


San Francisco 


Omnibus meets all trains and steamers 


European Plan $1.50a day up, American Plan $3a day up 
Located in the center of theater and retail district 














In all the World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 
COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 


Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Terms: $12.00 and $14.00 per week, including baths. Open all year. 


Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 


xa’ ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 








Hottest and most curative springs in 
the world. Modern hotel waters. Mud 
highly radioactive. Rheumatism, kid- 
ney and stomach troubles successfully 
treated. Resident physician. Altitude 
2000 feet. Home grown vegetables. 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American 
plan table. California’s ideal resort. 

ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS CO, 

Arrowhead Borin. | Calif. 








THE BEST PLACE IN THE WORLD 


is the mountain region in the spring. 


WALMON D 


the Sierra Resort, Placer County, offers modern accommodations—cvt- 
tages, with or without private baths; modern plumbing; comfortable 
rooms; wood fires when required, at no extra cost. The table is plain, 
but bountiful and wholesome, being supplied with milk, eggs, etc., from 
the home ranch. Slevation, 2,000 feet. 

NO TUBERCULARS— Rates $10 to $14 per week. 

Reservations may be made at the Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 
James Flood Building, SanFrancisco. L, A. Desmond, Applegate, Cal. 


nS TulareCounty 




















<= 5 ay UU Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, 
thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters 

in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel 

eo Del Venada; good service. Write for des- 
grins ® criptive booklet and analysis of waters. 
Se L. S. WINGROVE, Mgr., Hot Springs, Cal. 


ie ORPORATED 





European Plan Phone Sutter 960 


Hotel Turpin 


F. L. and A. W. TURPIN, Proprietors 


17 Powell St., at Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rooms without Bath $1.50 Per Day—Rooms with Private Bath 
$2.00 Per Day Up. All Market St. cars with a single exception 
(Sutter St.) pass the door; Fourth and Ellis Street line to Powell 
Street within half a block. Auto-Bus meets trains and steamers. 


"FUSCAN SPRINGS» 


30 Minutes by Stage to Springs daily. New concrete 
Bath house and plunge; Booklet for asking, entitled 

LET OTHERS TELL THE STORY 
We cure others, rs, Why not you? Address 

cD. B. W ALBRIDGE, uscan, Cal. 

Walbridge’s Garage, the best in the § State, Red Bluff, Cal. 
Complete information and folders at Southern Pacific 
Information Bureau, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

















A CHARMING LITTLE RESORT 
SITUATED ON LAKE TAHOE 


Fallen Leaf Lodge 


Accommodations for one hundred guests. Single rooms and 
en suite, cottages with or without bath and the ever popular tents. 
Our own —: garden and orchard supplies. Amusement of all 
kinds. $14.00 per week and upwards. Address William W. Price, 
_ Fallen lad, Lake Tahoe, California. 
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Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over “‘The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World’’ 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 

a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 


Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
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You, too, will want to travel via 
the Sunset-Katy lines. 


Personally conducted tourist sleep- 
ers San Francisco and Los Angeles 

.- to Dallas, St. Louis and interme- 
diate points. 




















Standard sleepers connecting at 
San Antonio for all Texas and 
Oklahoma points, Shreveport, 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 











For berths and any other travel information inquire at 
any office of Southern Pacific Company, or write, 





‘\ | i \ ‘ae J. T. Bate, General Agent Joseph Mcllroy, Gen’l. Agent, 
612 Trust & Savings Building 613 Hearst Building, 
N\A Los Angeles. San Francisco. 
\ 
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PUGET SOUND is recognized as America’s incomparable summer heri- 
tage of health, happiness and inspiration---the Western Hemisphere’s 
one ideal refuge of clear, cool, refreshing summer weather in a very 
paradise of scenic grandeur and wild luxuries of outdoor recreation. 


SEATTLE, the municipal masterpiece of the Pacific Northwest, stands 
heartily beside the quiet waters of this beautiful inland sea, midway between the 
wild wonderlands of the snowy Cascades to the eastward, and the marvelously 
many-hued Olympics forming the jeweled rim along the western horizon—while 
within full view southward Mount Rainier (14,526 feet high) rises into the clear 
blue vault like some shimmering new planet built of pearls. 

Seattle is now renowned the world over for its adequate establishment of 
superb hotels. Several of these are already widely famed as commendable models 
of American luxuriance combined with home-like comfort, the most efficient service 
and yet at quite moderate cost. 

These excellent hotel establishments are logically situated in Seattle, from 
whence practically all the celebrated natural attractions of the Puget Sound region 
may be conveniently reached within a few hours at the most. 

From the last of May till the middle of September Puget Sound is the 

“cool and dry” belt: The skies are clear, no rains, no storms nor high winds, 
while temperature ranges from 60 to 85 degrees, with ever deliciously cool bil- 
= lows of air from sea. If you have never seen the scenic splendors of Seattle’s 
wonderland environment you have missed the most inspiring summer playground 
of America, with motoring, boating, mountain-climbing, hunting, fishing and all 
the luxury of wildering recreation in the ambrosial open. Write Washington 
and Alaska Department—Sunset—318 Globe Bldg., Seattle, or to any of the 
leading Seattle hotels announced in this issue for booklets and all desirable 
information free. ‘Seattle is the gateway to Alaska,” 
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Madison Street and Boren ace 


SEATTLE 


With its superb situation, overlooking Puget 
Sound, the Cascades and Olym ipic Mountains, | 
affords every convenience of appointment, | 
cuisine and service for its guests. : 
Rooms with bath $2.00 per day upward. 


B. H. BROBST 


Manager 















. IN HEART OF CITY 
Hotel 


SAVOY 


“Twelve Stories 
of Solid Comfort” 


In the center of 
things—theatres and 
stores on both sides. 
Building absolutely 
fire-proof- concrete, 
steel and marble. 





European Plan 
$1.00 Per Day Up. 
SEATTLE 
A Large Number of Shower 
Baths Equipped at Sugges- 

tion of Naval Officers. 
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Washington ¢cAnnex 


SEATTLE 


A select hotel with every modern appointment. Absolutely fire- 
proof. Conveniently located.. The Washington Annex has an 
enviable reputation for attentive service. Commodious suites for 


families and parties at reasonable rates. 
J. H. DAVIS, 


Proprietor 




































Sol Duc Hot Springs 


“In the Heart of the Olympics” 
AMERICA’S RENOWNED SANATORIUM 


Where health giving mineral water gushes from Mother 
Earth at a temperature of 130° Fahrenheit. These waters 
are practically a specific for: Rheumatism in all forms, liver 
nd kidney affections, diabetes and general blood disorders. 
The Sanatorium is equipped with every known modern 
appliance and in charge of skilled medical directors. 
The Hotel is unique and 
beautiful in design, ele- 
gantly appointed. The 
: dining service is unsurpassed 
conceal View of Harland Grows» anywhere and the food the 
very best the market affords. 
This twentieth century retreat, where several hundred thousand 
{ dollars have been expended to produce, is situated in the most 
. picturesque section of the entire Northwest, where every comfort and 
amusement for guests have been provided, and the climate as delight- 
ful and invigorating as can be wished for, is open the entire year. 
Rest assured there is nothing like it on this continent, and to be 
fully appreciated must be seen. Write today for a 32-page beauti- 
fully illustrated descriptive booklet, which contains all the facts about 
this natural beauty spot in the wonderland of the Olympics. 


Sol Duc Hot Springs Co. 


Sol Duc, Clallam County, Washington, or No. 607 American Bank 


Bldg., Seattle, Washington On the perfect 14 mile 5oulevard from 
Lake Crescent to Sol Duc 
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ALASKA TOURS 


Season 1913. Regular Sailings from Seattle 
Inside Passage. Beautiful Scenery No Rough Sea 


00 For round trip including berth and meals. 
$662 Ten days, stopping at Metlahkatla, Ketchi- 
kan, Wrangel, Petersburg, Taku Glacier, 

Sitka, Juneau, Douglas, Treadwell, Haines and Skagway. 


00 For round trip including berth and meals 
O02 and side trip on Copper River Route to 

Miles and Childs glaciers. Two weeks 
in wonderland. In view of Muir and Columbia glaciers, Mt. 
St. Elias. Stopping at Ketchikan, Treadwell, Juneau, 
Cordova, Valdez and Seward. 


The Steamship Your Hotel. No additional expenses. Write 
for detailed information on tourist trips or hunting and 
fishing districts. Illustrated folders on request. 


Alaska Steamship Co. 2m War 




















HOTEL SUTTER 


SUTTER and KEARNY STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


In the center of the retail and wholesale districts. 
Reached by cars from the Ferry and from the Rail- 
road Depot, or take any Taxicab at the expense of 
the Hotel. 

The newest personification of refinement and safety 
in Hotel Architecture. 

It caters to the patrons of the old Occidental Hotel 
and Lick House. 

250 Rooms 200 Baths European Plan, $1.50 up 


Write for illustrated booklets on ** Points of Interest in San Francisco” 
and what to see and do. 























q Luxury at the price of Ordinary Service 


The Imperial 


Seventh: between Washington and Stark 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


**In the Center of Everything’”’ 


Complete Equipment 
Correct Service 
Phil Metschan Sr. & So: _ 300 Rooms, 175 with Bath 
—e Rates: $1 to $3.50 per day 
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YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


How many times have you seen pictures of 
Bridal Veil Falls? How many times have you 
wanted to see the falls themselves? 


Go Now! 


The trip into the Valley is as comfortable a 
jaunt as the world can furnish. 


The Hotel Del Portal is at the end of the rail- 
road, It isrun on as up-to-date a plan as if it 
were in Broadway, New York. The rate is $4 
aday. Inthe Park is the Sentinel Hotel, the 
peer of the Hotel Del Portal. Always open, its 
rate is $3 and $4 a day or $20 to $25 a week. - 


Write to the Yosemite Valley Railroad, 
Merced, California, for folder or send one dollar 
for beautiful souvenir booklet, 32 pages in full 
colors, a gem of the printer’s art; contains no 
advertisements. Or call on any Southern 
Pacific agent for folder and information. 
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GREAT CITIES OF WORLD ARE HARBOR CITIES 
NEWPORT HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 


is landlocked and has a Natural Breakwater. 
THE VU. S. GOVERNMENT SURVEY OF HARBOR IS COMPLETED 
and when the comparatively small amount of dredging has been done, it will be 
ONE OF THE BEST OF THE 5 HARBORS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
A vast, rich, productive country is tributary to Newport Harbor. Newport has the best combination on the coast for making 
A COMMERCIAL CITY IN A FEW YEARS 


A re harbor, plenty of room for Railroads and Steamships, and a wonderful “Back Country.”” The opening of the PANAMA 
CANAL will demand every available foot of wharfage to accommodate the enormous increase of x me to come to the Pacific Coast. 


50 TRAINS A DAY IN AND OUT OF NEWPORT 
Via the Pacific Electric Railroad and the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Choice Lots near Ocean $650 to $1000 


Acres with fertile soil, under irrigation water $500 per acre. Lots and Acres selling rapidly, prices will soon advance. Send at once for Literature. 


JOHN H. WATTS, 311 Central Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 




















LOW ROUND TRIP 
HOMESEEKERS’ FARES 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


FROM 


CHICAGO, OMAHA, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 
AND MANY OTHER EASTERN CITIES 


ALL POINTS IN CALIFORNIA ON LINE 
WESTERN PACIFIC 


TICKETS ON SALE FIRST AND THIRD TUESDAYS EACH MONTH DURING YEAR 1913 
FINAL LIMIT 25 DAYS FROM DATE OF SALE 
LIBERAL STOPOVER PRIVILEGES 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND LITERATURE 


E. L. LOMAX 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
SAN FRANCISCO 























IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES 


Hotel Lankershim 


Broadway at Seventh 
EUROPEAN PLAN EXCELLENT CAFES 
Three hundred and twenty rooms luxuriously furnished 
Two hundred and fifty with private bath 


RATES 
Rooms without bath: Rooms with private bath: 
One occupant, $1.50 and upwards One occupant, $2.00 and upwards 
(per day) (per day) 


Automobile Bus Service From All Trains 
COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 
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= A Garden Farm 


Lying Between the Two Largest Markets 
in California 


West Sacramento 


A Tract Almost Within the City Limits of Sacramento. 
Only Three Hours by Rail to the San Francisco Bay District. 


Intensive farming is the accepted scientific process of getting the soil to 
produce all it has to give. It is the most certain, most satisfactory, most 
profitable method of farming. What 20 acres will produce in the ordinary 
way can be equalled on 10 acres under intensive farming. California has 
never known a soil better suited for intensive farming than that at W = 
SACRAMENTO. Plant it in garden truck, fruit—anything nature pro- = 
duces. Its success is certain. | oe for your land out of the profits of the — 
soil—it can easily be done—it is being done on this land today. Fem! 
Take soil as a basis. Add the unquestioned advantage of being so close to 
the city—add to this the transportation facilities and include roads and 
boulevards, electric light and telephone service, a magnificent lake, a park. 
And back of it all is the plan—a plan to make this California's model com- E 
munity—a district of comfortable homes, a place of peace and progress, of 
health and contentment. 


YOU CAN BUY A FARM AT ——4 
WEST SACRAMENTO — 


So anxious are we to sell this land to desirable people, to whom the responsi- 
bility of WEST SACRAMENTO is eventually to be entrusted, we are offer- 
ing it now at a figure considerably under its actual worth. Only a nominal 
amount is required as your initial payment. The terms are easy—any man 
can meet them. But you can profit most—you can share in the lowest price 
at which the land will ever sell by buying NOW. We will gladly send our 
handsome illustrated book ‘‘Country Life in the City.’’ 


WEST SACRAMENTO CO. 


208 Nicolaus Building, Sacramento, Cal. 
San Francisco Office: West Sacramento Building, Pine and Kearny Sts. 





































WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS HERE. SEND IT TO US TODAY 
FRED T. MOORE, FRED T. MOORE, on Land Sales Dept., 


Manager est Sacramento Co., 
Land Sales 208 Nicolaus Bldg., Sacramento, Cal. 
Department Dear Sir: Kindly mail me your booklet telling all 
about your plan of model farms at West Sacramento. 





Name .. 
: Address 
j PP. Os Benes... 555-2 
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There are few trips in America equal to the famous Seventeen-Mile Drive in Monterey County 


Play Time and Hay lime— 


It is June time and play time in Mon- 


We have a dandy booklet which tells 
the story in picture and words. It is free 
for the asking. Address either of the un- 
dersigned commercial organizations: 


Monterey Chamber of Commerce 
Monterey, California 


Pacific Grove Board of Trade 


Pacific Grove, California 


Kings City Board of Trade 
Kings City, California 


Fort Romie Grange 
Soledad, California 


Greenfield Grange 
Greenfield, California 


Monterey County Chamber of Commerce 
Salinas, California 


terey County, California. Vacationists 
are boating on the bay, playing on the 
sand, bathing in the surf, rambling o’er 
the hills and through the woods, lunching 
in pretty glades, motoring over the famous 
Seventeen-mile drive, playing golf and 
doing the hundred and one other interest- 
ing things of California summer play time. 


Monterey County contains some of Cal- 
ifornia’s most famous resorts. The south- 
ern shore of Monterey Bay is famous for 
its beauty from one end of America to the 
other. Here are some noted points: Mon- 
terey, the cradle of California history; 
Pacific Grove, Carmel-by-the-Sea, and 
half a dozen others. This resort section 
is famous for its climate. 


But Monterey County is a versatile 
county. Besides its being a play-ground 
it is a farmers’ paradise. It is one of the 
most important dairying regions in Cali- 
fornia. Its versatility is illustrated by the 
fact that it produces more than a million 
dollars worth of each of five staples every 
year: potatoes, apples, beets, barley, live- 
stock. It’s a wonderful combination of 
pleasure and profit that the people of 
Monterey County have found. We claim 
that it is the most delightful place on the 
face of the earth. You will claim the same 
if you ever see it, and why not see it? Why 
not visit our county, look it over and be- 
come one of us? We will be glad to tell 
you more about it. 
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ON THE WOODED SLOPES OF THE OREGON HILLS ARE MANY CHOICE FRUIT LANDS 


IN OREGON 


There are many opportunities 
for the industrious. If you would 
OREGON’S FRUIT CROP like to learn more about the State, 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank will be 
glad to assist you. It is not within 





Amount and Value of Principal Fruits Grown in 1g1o. 
9 
the aim of this bank to advise as 
to investments or to make of itself 
a Bureau of Information. We 


SRS os acne dew eS ...+ 2,650,000 boxes 

292,000 boxes 
970,000 pounds 
4,000,000 pounds 

300,090 crates 
28,000,000 pounds 

15,000 boxes 
ee 4,500,090 pounds 
Strawberries........... : pounds 
es oc). pounds 
ee ee 50, pounds 
Loganberries........ i r pounds 
| Ee : pounds 
GOOSCDETTIES. 2... cece e eee 500, pounds 
Quinces, etc 


will, however, see that your in- 
quiries reach responsible author- 
ity. 

The Ladd & Tilton Bank is one 
of Portland’s oldest and most con- 
servative banking institutions. 
Its capital is $1,000,000, its sur- 
plus and profits $1,000,000. It 


18888888888888888 


pounds accepts commercial and savings 





Total Value ,662,500.00 accounts. 

Officers: 
W.M.Lapp. . . President 
EpWARD CooKINGHAM, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. DuNncKLEY . Cashier 


Since the time of early settlement Oregon has been noted for her 
fine fruits. Fruit growing has become one of the State’s most im- 
portant industries. In many localities of the State the science of 
fruit production and marketing has been developed as nowhere 
else in the World. Oregon fruit growers have learned the important Robert S. Howarp, Asst. Cashier 
lessons of specializing in growing and co-operating in marketing. J.W. Lapp . Asst. Cashier 
Their great success is due to these methods. Watter M. Cook, Asst. Cashier 

Directors: 
EDWARD COOKINGHAM 
For Information «Address Henry L.. CorBett 
H Wriuram M. Lapp 
(hie Ladd CQ Tilton Bank CHARLES E. Lapp 
J. WESLEY Lapp 
Freperic B. Pratt 
TuHeoporE B. WiLcox 














Department A 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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The Dairy is Making Turlock Farmers Rich 





We say a man can make good on 


TEN ACRES OF LAND IN 


The Turlock District 





We do not base our assertion on guesswork, 
on possibilities, on probabilities, but on actual 
success as attained by many people who have 
come to Turlock and made good 


. A. Stimson sold $1200 worth of straw- 
berries in 1911 from three acres. His total ex- 
pense in cultivation, in picking and shipping 
was $400. That left him $800 net profit from 


three acres. 


L. C. Williams sold 1400 crates of cantaloupes 
from two and a half acres, for which he re- 


ceived $1400. 


Now we don’t say that a man can get rich on 
two acres or three acres or ten acres, but we do 
say that he can make an easy living on ten 
acres, that he can make a living and put money 
in the bank from twenty acres and that forty 
acres will enable him to discard the family 
phaeton for a motor car. 


Seven years ago Turlock was a watering 
station for 300 re -today it is a 
splendid hustlin a of 3,000. What made it! 
Come see the fields which surround cur city 
and then you will know. Come watch the 
loaded cars leave the sidings in Turlock for the 
big population centers and then you will know. 
Come see the cream cans pouring into the rail- 
road stations and then you will know. 


We have a booklet that tells about the Tur- 
lock irrigated district. It is free for the asking 
—send for it 


Secretary Board of Trade 


Turlock, California 





SS 
Farmer 
Came to 


ASHLAND | 





seven years ago and purchased fous Sg 
acres for $2750, Later he sold one * 
acre for $1000 and gave a quarter of an 
acre away for a road, leaving him two 
and three-quarter acres. He clears from 
his two and three-quarter acres $1000 
to $1200 per year. 

Others with larger acreages are 
making proportionate incomes. 

Write for our booklet. 

‘It tells about fruit, poultry, swine 
raising, dairying, ranching and other 
opportunities in Southern Oregon. 


Address Secretary Commercial Club 


ASHLAND, OREGON 






















Cable Address: ULCO 
A BC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 


Western Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


REDWOOD AND PINE 


LUMBER 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES 
SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC. 


Office: 1014 Crocker Bldg. 


San Francisco, California 


Telephone Kearny 2260 
SAWMILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County 
California 
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Sunny Stanislaus 
The Kingdom of the Small Farmer 


That is right! Stanislaus County, California, is the kingdom of the ‘ ‘small” 
farmer, for here the ‘‘small’’ farmer becomes the big farmer. Forty acres is 
a big farm where every inch of ground is made valuable by irrigation. 


Decades ago the Stanislaus farmer was a big farmer,—ue farmed a thousand, 
two thousand, ten thousand acres; he raised wheat and he was content with a 
small yield per acre,—the bulk made up for the acreage tilled. 


But times have changed. The same sun still shines over Sunny Stanislaus 
the same rivers flow through it; upon the crests of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains the snow still lingers and melts under the summer sun and the water 
flows down the rugged sides of the mountains. But it doesn’t waste away in 
an aimless race to the sea. It has been halted in its course. Great dams 

impraee the water among the hills, and canals carry it to the thousands of 
rich acres to nourish knee-deep alfalfa, heavily laden orchards and vineyards, 
productive truck farms. 


And the wonderful thing about it is that the land owns this water; it is con- 
trolled by the property owners; they say what shall be done with it; they elect 
the trustees, who guard their interest as carefully as do the trustees of the 
school districts. 


In 1900 Stanislaus (omnes shipped 423,185 pounds of butter; in 1911 the same county shipped 5,166,515 
pounds of butter. In 1912 Stanislaus ‘County yielded one-tenth the total production of alfalfa in Cali- 
fornia! There are 90,987 acres of alfalfa watered in the Turlock-Modesto district alone. 


Stanislaus County still has many opportunities for wide-awake men. Our people welcome the man with 
small capital. We will give him a boost and help him climb so long as he shows a willingness and ability. 
Would you like to know more about it? If you would, write for our book. 


Stanislaus County Board of Trade 
Modesto, California 





THE WATER FROM THE SNOW-CAPPED SIERRAS IS THUS DIRECTED INTO USEFUL CHANNELS 
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A Climate Unexcelled Homeseekers’ Opportunities 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


THE CHIEF COMMERCIAL AND DIS a RIBUTING CENTER OF THE STATE 


Free Government Land 


Tucson has the most delightful climatein The country surrounding Tucsonis being The government land open to free entry 
all America. Here the sun shines prac- _ settled rapidly by farmers who are rez ip- is rapidly disappearing throughout the 
tically the three hundred and sixty-five ing rich rewards from rich soil. There West. 
days of the year. No disagreeable is still much land open for settlers be but a memory. 


A few years hence such land will 
Some splendid open- 
fogs. No heavy rains. Pure invigorat- and homeseekers. You ought to know ings still await the homesteader near 


ing air. about it Tucson. 


right now in Arizona. 


If you are considering making . move keep Tucson in mind. There is a big “land-movement”’ 
Hundreds have settled Ae 2g 


who realize the advantages of cl imate, market and virgin soil have their e on this state. 
More are on the way. If you want to know more about the opportunities in and around Tucson drop a card in the mail 


today addressed as follows: JOHN F. MYERS, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, TUCSON, ARIZONA. 





The earliest fruits, the earliest vegetables, the earliest green alfalfa! 
where these things grow? 








THIS ORCHARD SHOWS HOW FRUITS GROW IN THE RICH SOIL NE 


APPETIZING APRIL CHERRIES 


Where do they grow? Where does the sun put the pink in their cheeks when winter's frost still 
hovers over the land? What climate fills them with sugar when April showers are scattering blossoms 
elsewhere? We know. Do you? They come from Solano’County—Solano County, California. 
Wouldn’t you like to live 


Send for our booklet. It will tell you about the good things awaiting you here. 


Address SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DIXON ‘Solano’ tbunty CALIFORNIA 
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It is““Play-Farming” to Irrigate and 
Cultivate Ten Acres of Oranges— 


and yet—would a net income of $2000 per year interest you? Wouldn’t you like to havea lot of 
time of your own to do with as you please and even then know that the money would come in great 
golden lumps on the trees which you watched grow and blossom and bend under fruit? Oranges 
are a little choice about the soil they grow in and only do their level best in certain kinds of soil. 


FRESNO cations 


has the very soil elements—red clay highly charged with iron and mixed with humus or 7/ 


vegetable matter—which gives color, flavor, firmness of fibre, size and thin skin to 
the orange. No frost invades our orange district, no destructive winds, no soot « Ya 
or scale insects. The fruit ripens early, from two to four weeks ahead of some oY 
sections, due to dry air and remoteness from the ocean. It is an advantage in e 
marketing the crop. <f 

$2000 a year from ten acres, not exceptional but the average! Some Py 
harvest $500 per acre, some $1000 and some more. 7, 

We have been talking oranges to you. Here we also raise of 

grapes—Fresno is the Raisin Center of the World—and we raise S 


élfalfa and hogs and all sorts of farm products. 4a a . 
For illustrated literature address the <& leery dirname 
oS you that the best spot 
Secretary a in the whole San 


Joaquin Valley is 
called Fresno County! 


A 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce S 
Fresno, California > 


It is his business to tell you more about our county. / 
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MAMMOTH COPPER COMPANY’S SMELTER AND MINE—LARGEST OPERATING IN CALIFORNIA 


A $250,000 Monthly Payroll 


That’s what the mines of Shasta County pay out to their workers 


That means a good market for provisions. Listen! 
80% of the butter, eggs and garden produce is im- 
ported into Shasta County because the dairyman 
and poultryman and truck gardeners have not come 
as fast as the miners. 


Shasta County has an assessment roll of $15,000,- Shasta County produces grapes, prunes, peaches, 
a. oe ve Rag ne apne Rooms — wed pears, apricots and berries, alfalfa, live-stock and 
splendid schools. But there are less than 20,000 peo- dairy products. 
ple er its prcenenngag, or neagh ry — areca iis Shasta County offers the settler all the conditions 
“eee swt accommodated, can saalee tiveng and necessary for success. Remember—that climate in 
fatten a bank account here. California is not measured by latitude but by altitude, 

Shasta County surpasses all other counties in Cali- north and south are but arbitrary divisions of the map. 
fornia in the production of copper, silver and iron and Oranges ripen early in Shasta County and produce 
is fifth in gold production. splendid fruit. 


Shasta is a Summer Playground 


And here is another thing to keep in mind just at this time. The rugged, scenic mountainous portion of Shasta 
County is one of the favorite retreats of the summer vacationist. There is hunting and fishing and mountain 
climbing and trips to bubbling mineral springs and beautiful water falls. Those who live here have such things 
constantly and those who come to visit us find each year a wonderful new development in the fertile valley land. 

Perhaps you would like to know more of our county. Drop usa card. Ask us questions. We will delight in 
talking the matter over with you and we know that it will not be difficult to convince you that your opportunity 


lies in 


Shasta County, California 


Address: Redding Chamber of Commerce.................0:00eeeeeeeee Redding, California. 
Anderson Chamber of Commerce.................2-00e+e000 Anderson, California. 
or Clerk of the Board of Supervisors ...............00ceeceeeeeeee Redding, California. 
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“T could always have sold ten times as much as I had,” says a 


KERN COUNTY 


California, Alfalfa Raiser 











He started with forty acres eight years ago and has put in fifty-two 
acres more. From the beginning he averaged ten tons to the acre a year 
with six or seven cuttings, the average price being $7.50 per ton, cocked in 
the field. 
Another alfalfa pioneer has an income of $1600 every six weeks from his 
eighty acres in alfalfa. 

Reports of five, six and even seven cuttings in a season are usual. Alfalfa 
will grow in other sections of the country besides California but IT WON’T 
GROW SO FAST THAT IT MUST BE CUT EVERY FORTY DAYS 
AS IT DOES HERE. 





Kern County has a climate to brag about. Kern County has a wonderful 
supply of water for irrigation. Kern County has splendid local markets. 
Kern County has transportation facilities that make the World the field 
open to the Kern County farmer. Kern is a county to gladden the heart 
of the grain rancher, the dairyman, the cattle raiser, the truck gardener 
and fruit grower, both deciduous and citrus. 











Kern County wants men and women to help increase its wealth. It is 
“the richest of California’s counties.”” Make us prove it. 

We have the facts done up in a neat sixty-four page beautifully illustrated 
booklet. It will tell you about the wonderful opportunities still open here 
for the home-seeker. You ought to have it. A postage stamp will bring 
it. Sit down and write to us now. 


Kern County Board of Trade, Bakersfield, California 
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Cradle of 


San Joaquin Valley 2“ 
Madera County {0% vau., 


offers opportunities unsurpassed by any county in the whole of the great valley. Madera County embraces an 
area of 1,400,000 acres. There is lots of cheap land left, cheap in price but not cheap in possibilities. 


Will you come now and see it? 

If you can’t come, write today! 

Ask us questions; we will be glad to answer them. 
Here are opportunities for alfalfa raising, dairying, fruit cet 3 truck farm- 
ing. Foot-hill government land for the homesteader. oom for thousands 
of willing workers. Don’t delay. Another year and you will pay more for 


Madera County acres. Study the map and see where we are located. That 
should be sufficient to prove our claim. Address 


Madera Chamber of Commerce, Madera 


Madera County, California 











LUITWIELER PUMPS for 
Irrigation and Water Works 


For Use in Drilled or Open Wells 

No pit, no noise, no bother. Least operating and maintenance expense. 
There is a reason. 

The cam mechanism is balanced and has a constant and uniform application 
of power, which makes it run smoothly. 

Built for use for any kind of driving power, including steam, gasoline, oil, 
electricity, windmill or line shaft. 

Luitwieler Pumps have built a reputation for economy and durability. 

Send for our ane illustrated booklet, “Irrigation’’, just from the 
printer, free on requ 

Established in Los agies 1877. 


eg lie de weg ‘eames ENGINE COMPANY 
707-713 North Main S Los Angeles, Cal. 


























The Best for the Least Money 


$95 Es; tens $95 


Where the Land Owns the Water 


Located 12 miles Southeast from Stockton, “The Gateway City.” 

Send for our free booklet, “The Cream of the San Joaquin,” 

work of art; also for free vest-pocket map of San Joaquin Valley. 
San Joaquin, the Banner County of California 





IDEAL FOR ALFALFA, FRUITS, ° 
OLIVES, NUTS, BERRIES, San Joaquin Land and Water Company 
HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 624 Exchange Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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We Claim— 


1 That San Joaquin is the most diversified county in 
@ California. 


P That the delta lands of San Joaquin County have the richest 
@ soil in the world. 


3 That the Lodi Section is the most intensively cultivated 
® fruit district in California. 


A That the South San Joaquin Irrigation district will bethe ban- 
@ ner irrigated district of California within a few years at most. 





These are four big claims 











Make us make good on them=— 





San Joaquin County produces annually one-half of the entire these-roads are motor drawn. What does this mean to you? Doesn’t 


potato crop of California. it mean that the farmers of San Joaquin County are prosperous? 
San Joaquin County ships 2600 cars of table grapes from one The products of San Joaquin County include all manner of fruits 
shipping center. and vegetables, dairy products, barley, alfalfa and other forage crops, 


San Joaquin County has five transcontinental railroads crossing 


nuts and live stock. We don’t know of any place that produces 


it—every section of the County has railroad transportation. vegetables and fruits in such abundance. We do not know of an- 


San Joaquin County has 400 miles of navigable waterways within 
its boundaries. What other county can boast of such a transporta- 
tion advantage? 


other county which has such transportation advantages as San 
Joaquin. We do not know of another county that has home life 
advantages surpassing those in San Joaquin. We do not know 
why you should not take advantage of the opportunities here to 


San Joaquin County has 260 miles of macadamized highways— establish your home before all the cheaper land is taken. Can you 


and a road census shows that almost one-half the vehicles using give us a single good reason? 


How to get information from us 








If you would know more about our County, address either of the commercial 


organizations listed below. They will gladly answer your questions. 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce...... Stockton, California. | Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade.. . Manteca, California. 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association...... Lodi, California. Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade.......... Ripon, California. 
Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade........ Tracy, California. 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, California 
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Casa Grande I 


Valley 





ARIZONA 


ON MAIN LINE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
ii i I _ eS 


U. S. Experimental Farm at Casa Grande 
Where Government experts render free assistance to the ranchers 


Will You Spend One Cent 


To learn where you can get land at $20 to $50 an acre—excellent virgin 
soil—plenty of water available—where you can raise wheat, barley, oats, 
sorghum cane, alfalfa, dates, olives, melons, peaches, pears, figs, oranges, 
berries, plums, apricots, and the FINEST EGYPTIAN COTTON—with 
a good market for your products—ideal climate? 

Send us a postal card giving your name and address and we will 
send you FREE an illustrated folder descriptive of CASA GRANDE 
VALLEY, ARIZONA. 








Address J. F. Brown, Secretary, Casa Grande Commercial Club, 
Casa Grande, Arizona 

















& 
In The Artesian Water Belt 


COACHELLA VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 


5 Hours Ride from Los Angeles on 
Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


* The United States maintains two experimental 

El Kesba Dates farms in the Coachella Valley. Fifteen acres of six 

year old date palms there produced about seventy pounds per tree. These dates 

could have been sold for $1.00 per pound. The Government gave them away, 
mostly to Coachella Valley ranchers. Date growing will pay big returns. 

But Coachella Valley is not only a date producing country. You can plant 
your young date palms, raise tomatoes, cantaloupes, grapes and many other fruits 
and vegetables between the rows of growing palms. Our fruits and vegetables are 
ready for market four to six weeks before those grown in other districts. This 
means big prices for us. 

You can get good land here from $50 to $100 per acre. 

For free detailed information, write to 


J. C. RISLEY, Secretary, Board of Trade, Thermal, Calif. 
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(/ $5,000 Net Profit F 


Ten acres of matured fruit orchard, with reasonable 


care and attention, judging from the experience of others, 
should return you $5,000 a year net profit and afford you 
six months’ vacation. 

YOU can attain ideal independence coupled with a 
generous income by sensibly and earnestly forming a part- 
nership with nature in the beautiful Bitter Root Valley, 
where nature insists on doing most of the work. 

Your land will give you a liberal competence in money 
and provide you with a home amid nature’s scenic tri- 
umphs—in the Switzerland of America—in a community 
of people enjoying a civilization as cultured and as well 
provided with telephones, electric lights, sanitary plumb- 
ing and other material adjuncts of twentieth century liv- 
ing as is a modern New England college community. 

Think of it! You can fish, golf, hunt, climb moun- 
tains and inhale health, strength and inspiration from 
mountain air, while your children can enjoy educational 
benefits ranging from the primary school, up to the State 
University—all without leaving the sheltered precincts of 
this marvelously favored mountain valley. @ are now 
growing more than three thousand acres of fruit trees, one to 
three years old, for satisfied customers who would not con- 
sider selling their orchards at a large advance over their cost. 

Our Valley isthe home of the famous Bitter Root Valley 
McIntosh Red apple, and holds the record of twenty-nine 
consecutive years of fine fruit growing without a crop failure, 


$5,000 Yearly for Life from 10 Acres 


A Bitter Root Valley apple orchard bears commer- 
cially in its fifth year. Ten acres, fully developed, should 
return you during early maturity, strictly net, a profit of 
from $2,000 to $5,000 yearly. Beginning with the tenth 
year from planting, judging by experience of others, 10 
acres should net you an income of $5,000 yearly and em- 


ploy only half yourtime. If you have a fair sized income 
and are willing to improve your condition, you need only 
little capital to possess one of these big-paying orchards, 
Here is the chance of a lifetime you — yor looking 
for—it demands your consideration. 

yourfullest investigation. USE THIS C COUPON 
TODAY and get the whole interesting story. 
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z) “Bitter! Root Valley 


Offers you Health, sic 
and Fortune! 


‘ YOU Want a Fortune! i: 


ny ‘eve normal individual wants one—if the fortune 
\ can be had honestly and without sacrificing the other 
factors that make life worth while. 
every right thinking man or woman, isn’t measured 
solely in dollars. A generous competence, combined with 
health, independence and ideal environment in which to 
live and be happy, make up the sum total. 


rom Ten Acres Every Year 


Real fortune, to 


OUR PROPOSITION AND PLAN briefly stated, is this? 
We will sell you @ choice 10-acre Orchard Home Tract 
(spring of 1913 planting) best standard varieties (apple and 
cherry trees) --with the Company’s Definite, Written Contract 
to care for and develop your orchard under expert horti- 
cultural supervision for 5 full growing seasons from date 
of planting, including all land taxes and irrigation charges, 
The land should easily become worth, conservatively 
stated, in fair comparison with other improved lands, 
$1,000 an acre. There’s a clean profit to you of 100% 
on a5 year investment, at the outset. Only a $300 cash 
payment required now to secure your orchard tract— 
balance in easy payments divided over a ten-year period. 
Your payments for the next few years are practically 
all the cash outlay you will have, as your Orchard Tract 
should meet all payments falling due Fn the buying 
period and yield you a handsome profit besides, 
Our orchard contracts contain the fairest and most liberal 
Seatures ever offered you. Your Orchard is Now Planted and 
Growing. You may, if desired, arrange to assume personal 
charge of your orchard tract any time and secure a refund. 
Responsibility of Our Company 

We are the largest orchard planters and growers in the Pacific 
Northwest. Our guarantees and contracts areas good as bonds, for 
we have.assets of over 85,000,000; our lands are paid for; we are 
not hampered with debts or other “promotive’’ needs. We have 
plenty of money te finance both ourselves and our buyers. Buying these Bitter 
Root Valley Orchard Home Tracts is like buying government bonds on easy pay- 
ments—except that returns are infinitely larger,and you are at the 
same time making a future ideal home for yourself and family. 
Our reservation plan provides forinspection of the land by you 
and your money back if dissatisfied. 
pees INVESTIGATE by using this coupon TODA Y——4 

BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO. 

844-851 First National Bank Building, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Robert S. Lemon, General Sales Manager 
Please send me full information concerning your Riverview 
Orchard Tracts in Bitter Root Valley. 


Name 





Street No. or Rural Route. 





Town. State 
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When the Railroad Came to Tillamook County 
It Ran Right Into an Oregon Treasure-House 





Until then few knew of the wonderful country over on the Oregon Coast within a stone’s throw 
almost of Portland, a country that has been called—justly—the composite of the Jersey and 
Guernsey Islands and the Netherlands—the most celebrated dairy regions in the world. Tilla- 
mook is all of them in one—the greatest dairying county in the Northwest. Here fragrant, 
nutritious natural forage, soft, warm sea-laden air, ee | rippling pure mountain water are 
distilled into the cream from which the famous Tillamook cheese is made. 


TIMBER 


The railroad ran through Oregon’s finest standing timber, 32,000,000,000 feet of it on the hill 
slopes of Tillamook County. No finer timber in all the Northwest than that in Tillamook 
—- Tillamook Bay and Nehalem Bay offer unsurpassed sites for manufacturing and 
shipping. 


SUMMER RESORTS 


The Tillamook Coast is fast becoming “The Pacific Northwest Playground.” The entire 
coast is a superb beach with a wonderful variety of coast scenery, smooth sand beaches, moun- 
tains, rugged scenery, fishing, boating, bathing—Nature’s Playground—a fascinating summer 
retreat. 


For further information address Tillamook County Court, Tillamook, Oregon 





P. S.—This is to advise you that there are countless opportunities still open in 


Tillamook County, Oregon 


























Eight Cuttings of Alfalfa 


will be the record of the farmers in the Mesa Section of 
the Salt River Valley, Arizona, during the present year. 
Balers are now busy with the surplus that will not be 
needed to feed the herds of beeves which swell the bank 
accounts. For booklet and particulars, write the Secretary 


Mesa Commercial Club, Mesa, Arizona 
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Plain Talk 


Two men started business in Portland, November, 1g1o, and prospered— 
so much so, the two men were joined by seventeen others. 











The nineteen men organized a company, each man’s dollar buying just as 
much as the other fellow’s—no promotion shares, no bonds, no preferred shares. 


The larger business has been profitable from the start, a dividend of 124% 
was paid for the first year with a surplus remaining. 


In the meantime, 120 men and women of Portland, representative of all walks 
of life, joined the 19. All invested because of absolute security and certainty of 
large dividends. 


Here is the List: 


15 Business Men 1 Farmer 2 Printers 
2 Presidents 4 Insurance Men 1 Advertising Writer 
to Salesmen 5 Bookkeepers 1 Dressmaker 


6 Real Estate Men 
1 Government. Employee 
5 Railroad Officers 


1 Furniture Mfg. 
1 Car Man 
2 Grocers 


1 Paint Dealer 
4 Newspaper Men 
2 Jewelers 






















4 Stenographers 2 Bakers 1 Theatrical Man 
1 Science Practitioner 1 Hardware Dealer 2 Agents 

1 Judge 3 Bankers t Tailor 

t Auto Dealer 17 Business Women 1 Shoe Dealer 

1 City Employee 5 Doctors 1 Building Sup. Dealer 
1 Laborer 1 Fireman 1 Foreman 

1 Paymaster t Collar Maker 1 Superintendent 
1 Bank President 1 Contractor 1 Chauffeur 

6 Attorneys 2 Barbers 1 Painter 

8 Managers t Restaurant Man 1 Engineer 

1 Plasterer - 3 Mechanics 


The two-men effort of two years ago has grown to a 139-man company, the 
most important company of its kind in the northwest—a Portland institution. 


The business is clean in conception, clean in plan, clean in methods, one that 
will stand the strictest investigation. 


If absolute security, increasing value, large returns for small or large sums, 
interest you, investigate without obligation. 


On request, I will forward full information, also the names of those asso- 
ciated in the company. 


W. M. Umbdenstock, 


Treasurer. 


286 Oak St., 
Portland, Ore. 
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The Contrast la feeataeractle 


Tulare County 





The contrast between Tule 
is even greater. The topog 


re County and other sections 
raphical formation of Tulare 


County gives her every cligpit@mlsDumutonintc ats 
to the rigorous north; her BQO rareime en riimerihass 

nt soil; her vast watershed an 
excellent gravity and undelgagnitM raat) ) hain its 
geographical location a 


vummanding position to local 
markets and her transportation crit tecon lant 
touch with the markets of tiitanszoaCe 


Here is the opportunity for (itaiale te ca ee iten clan toe 
the dairyman, the stockmanMmltan tout Claret mite 
investor. For free illustratmnteticeentns Latte 
information write Departmananee 


Board of Trade 


VISALIA, LIFORNIA 
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This is no ordinary 
Irrigation proposition 


It’s the best kind of irrigation, plus the best soil, the best markets and the best 
The irrigation systems here are personally owned pumping plants, 
costing less than half what a Government or corporation controlled water 
right costs elsewhere, and making each man master of his own water supply; 
getting water when needed and as much as needed. 
easily worked silt soil, free from harmful alkalis and wonderfully productive. 
The markets here offer the very highest prices. i 


Deming, New Mexico 


is located is surrounded by vast mining districts which are entirely dependent 
upon Mimbres Valley for farm produce. 
highest price because there is nd other nearby land suitable for agriculture. 


\ Prices of land here are low only because it was just three years ago that the 
great agricultural wealth of this section was known. Yet this section 
‘ has all the advantages of a well settled place, because it has been 


built up by mining and railroad industries. 


The land here is level, 


The section in which 


F = products here will alw ays get 


We don’t sell land! 


This organization is a body of farmers and business 
folks who feel so sure that this section can’t be beat 





One of the Pumping Wells which help a green the Winbres Valley 


that they are spending money to tell you so — confident that YOU'LL want to live and farm here when you 
*S find out about the opportunity and the great advantages for you here. 


Its pure, dry air and sunshine, work 


Se. The health-bringing climate here is famous the country over. 
of farming, but it 


wonder cures. It not only offers a long growing season and lowers the expenses 
offers an opportunity to gain health while making more money. 

The above picture shows an irrigation plant supplying 1400 gallons per minute. Good irrigable 

land can be bought here now at $5 to $20 per acre and equipped with such a plant at a total cost 
of about $30 per acre. That's much less than you'd have to pay for irrigated land elsewhere. 
Mr. Hund who owns an alfalfa farm says, “alfalfa turned off six tons this year, which sold for 
$15 per ton—or $99 per acre! My bean crop made 1200 lbs. per acre, selling at $6. 25 per 
hundred or $75 per acre.” Your investment of $30 per acre here could bring you such 

returns as Mr. Hund gets! 


D ss q Write RB. BEDICHEK, Sec’y, Chamber of Commerce, Deming, New Mexico. 
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Farmers ona Orchardists 
are making Money 
in California 


No land like its valleys for successful 
farming and fruit growing. 


A cultivated acre will produce more 
revenue than any three acres else- 
where. 


No place like it for outdoor and 
country home life the year around. 


The Sacramento, San Joaquin, Santa 
Clara, Salinas and Imperial Valleys, 
and 400 miles of Coast country, offer 
fertile lands to thousands. 


Markets for every product of Farm, 
Orchard and Dairy. 


Opportunities for Home Seekers and Settlers 
worthy the most careful investigation. 


For particulars address Chas. S. Fee, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. S., Flood Bldg., San Francisco. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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uma Wants You 


BECAUSE Yuma is on the threshold of its greatest 
development. Every wideawake man who aids in that 
development is worth thousands of dollars to Yuma. 
Turn it around and you have the development of Yuma 
means thousands of dollars to every wideawake man 
who joins in the development and takes advantage of 
present opportunities. 

Remember these potent facts—Yuma soil is watered 
from the silt-laden Colorado. The United States Recla- 


mation Service built the splendid Laguna Dam, the 
Syphon and the Canal System. Twelve months grow- 
ing season. Big tributary mining section. Alfalfa yields 


seven to ten cuttings. 


ibles may be harvested 





gz 


every day in the year. Hogs r reach two hundred pounds 
atten months. Nofrost. No fruit pests. Crops in- 
clude Egyptian cotton, dates, deciduous fruits, alfalfa, 
livestock. 


Write for further free information today 


Address L. W. Alexander, Secretary Commercial Club, Yuma, Arizona 











A 20,000 Acre Farm 


of beautiful land in Northern California. 
Railway station on property. Ideal for 
subdivision or a high class investment 
as a ranch to farm as a whole. 
10,000 level acres under irrigation 
Rented now for $24,000 per year 


Investigate this at once. 


PRICE, $35.00 PER ACRE 


For full particulars call on 


JOHN F. SULLIVAN 


LANDS AT WHOLESALE. 
Suite 518 Van Nuys Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 























s A lot 
§ of land that 
will grow 
grain 

like this 
awaits 
the settler 
in 


CLACKAMAS COUNTY 


OREGON 


Clackamas County has splendid openings for those 
who are willing to work. Undeveloped land can be 
purchased at a very reasonable price. Splendid 
for fruit raising, truck farming, general farming, 
poultry raising, etc. There are many families in 
Clackamas County making a good living and laying 
up money in the bank from ten and fifteen acres. 
Write for illustrated booklet. It tells of the ad- 
vantages and opportunities in Clackamas County 
and Oregon City. The Oregon City Commercial 
Club will back up every word af it. Address 


Secretary Commercial Club, Oregon City, Ore. 
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Cliffton By-the-Sea 


The Crowning Jewel in Southern Calzfornia s 
Diadem— The Peerless Ocean-side Home Site 


Cliffton-by-the-Sea adjoins Redondo on the south 
and is that high mesa (100 feet above sea) over- 
looking the Pacific. In scenic grandeur there is no 
ocean-outlook on this coast to surpass it. 

Every lot enjoys a perfect ocean view. Building 
restrictions in harmony with the superb situation 
and environment. Prices low for such exceeding 
high class improvement. Reservations may now 


Electric railway traverses property, cars every 20 
minutes tothe city. Broad streets improved with 
cement walks, curbs; parkways planted te palms, 
trees and plants; water, gas, electricity. Magnifi- 
cent sewerage system. Facing the ocean fora mile, 
runs a broad 100-foot “Esplanade” on the brink of 
the cliff, connected with surf below by easy stair- 
ways. This Esplanade is a portion of the New 








be made. 


Highway system of Los Angeles County. 


Write for Maps, Literature, Prices, etc. 


Huntington-Redondo Company 


Redondo Beach, California 














NANAIMO 


THE MECCA OF THE TOURIST 


and the 


Manufacturing and Distributing Centre 
of Vancouver Island 





With exceptional facilities for distribution, 
an abundance of raw materials, freedom from 
labor troubles, and an unlimited market, this 
rapidly growing city offers today opportuni- 
ties which are unexcelled on the Pacific 
Coast. 

There are at the present time, many gilt- 
edged openings, and if you contemplate the 
establishment of a factory, a warehouse or 
any business concern, it will pay you to care- 
fully investigate Nanaimo’s Possibilities. 

Full particulars and literature, or a Special 
Report Along The Lines You Suggest will be 
promptly supplied by 


The Industrial Development League 
P. 0. DRAWER 2880 
NANAIMO, BRITISH COLUMBIA 





YOUR TRIP TO THE COAST IS NOT COM- 
PLETE UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN NANAIMO 








You Will Like Orosi Farms 


in famous 


Tulare County 


because 


You Can Prosper There 


Our illustrated folder describes various crops 
that yield $100 to $300 an acre. 


Absolutely safe for oranges. Our sweet, juicy 
fruit is shipped by December 15th. 


Tracts of 10, 20, 40 acres or more. 


Water cheap, abundant, and positively guar- 
anteed. 


We ask only a small cash payment from 
actual settlers—then wait Six Years for the 
next payment. 


W. N. McKEE, Sales Manager, 
The Orosi Farms 


425 Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Our Country is the 
Land of Your Dreams 






It is the ideal of all who are looking for a 






country home with city conveniences and 






ideal living conditions. It is a highly in- 






tensified fruit country—grapes, peaches, 






pears, apricots, cherries, berries, almonds, 






olives—with every modern convenience, 






splendid highways, electric interurban 






cars, telephones, electricity to every farm, 
rural mail delivery, good markets, water, 







comfortable homes, good schools, good 
churches, friendly folks and pleasant social 


life. 








In fact we know of no district in all of Cali- 
fornia that comes as near fulfilling every 






desire of the man who dreams of comfort, a 






good climate, an easy living, good neigh- 
bors and good friends. 







There are opportunities for fruit and nut 





raising, berries, alfalfa, garden truck, poul- 






try and dairying. 







We have the soil, the markets, the trans- 





portation facilities and a happy prosper- 






ous people. 







We'll tell you more about it if you will 


Send for our booklet. 







write us. 





Secretary Merchants’ Association 


LODI 


CALIFORNIA 








Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


| 
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Alfalfa Land 


Antelope Valley 


Ons. P:R. RK. 


70 Miles north of Los Angeles 


Southern Pacific 


Lands 


Sold in tracts from 40 to 640 acres 
Prices $20 to $45 per acre 


Ten years time, one-tenth cash 
Alfalfa, pears, apples, etc. 
Good land, good climate 

Good water supply 
Good markets 





Cc. E. WANTLAND, General Sales Agent 


410 Grosse Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
702 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


B. A. McALLASTER, Land Commissioner 
801 Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA 


And if you are looking for a home in California, do not 
fail to get a copy of our Realty Catalogue, mailed free 
to any address. Contains valuable information. and 
extensive list of properties from all parts of the State. 


JOS. H. RUCKER & CO., 79-81-83 Post St., San Francisco 














Galena - Signal Oil Company 
FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA COACH, ENGINE 
and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from one to five years, 
when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organization of 
skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied experience. Services of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons interested in the economical 
use of oils. 


S. A. Megeath, President 


ALMONDS 


Goodnoe Hills Almond Groves, near Portland, produce $100 
to $400 net per acre. We will plant and care for a 10 acre 
grove for $400 cash and easy terms, and will guarantee you an 
income of not less than $1000 after the fourth year. Write for 
attractive illustrated booklet. 


DABNEY & DABNEY, 307 Railway Exchange, Portland, Oregon 
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Eventually— 


every twenty acres in Sacramento 
County will support a family in 
comfort. 

In ten years the average per acre valuation of Sacramento 
County farm land advanced from $22.72 to $64.32. 


In ten years the value of Sacramento County farm property 
increased 89.9 per cent. 


In ten years the population of Sacramento County increased 
by 22,000. | 
In ten years the average farm has decreased in size, gradu- 
ally approaching the eventual 20-acre unit. 


There must be reason for this continued 
decrease in farm size and increase in farm 
value. 

The reason is worth your consideration. It is the epitome of all that may 
be said relative to climate, soil, market and transportation for any locality. 
Send for our illustrated booklet—which will give the reason for Sacramento 


County’s steady growth. A post card with your name and address plainly 
written will bring our booklet to your door. 


Address Immigration Committee 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


SACRAMENTO 


COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
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Yes, She Milks a Cow 


You can milk twenty! Just to make money, that’s all! 








The time is NOW, the place is ANTELOPE VALLEY, 
California, and the price is $175 and $200 per acre. Every 
piece of iand has its own pumping plant. 


The Newest and Best of California’s Great Alfalfa Districts jis 


ANTELOPE VALLEY 


The terms are easy—1/3 cash and the balance in 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 years at6%. This land is in a beautiful mountain 
valley, on the railroad 75 miles from Los Angeles. 











In this valley ALFALFA REACHES ITS GREATEST PERFECTION. 
The land is CALIFORNIA’S BEST. WE SELL IT. 


If you can’t call, write 


CENTINELA LAND COMPANY 


1009 Title Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles 

















Pigs in Clover pack East “bu 2s 


068: im Alfalfa @atsene" 


__Project 











“ae raising is one of tee most scaekash indus- 


+ tke °" Kuhn California Project 


in itis fertile Sacramento Valley. This section 


\ x produces unusually large yields of alfalfa, 
AX S a one-year-old stand of which will support from 
¥ 12 to 25 hogs per acre. We have some 


Fine Developed Alfalfa Land 


A fer pate Nobetter 
alfalfa raising 
a attached 






combination than hog and 
exists. For full details mail 
coupon, 


®) a ye 


UEBR UT ONT BAW IRG) 


(EES Rt OEE Oe Pe RTO. 412 MARKET ST. 
A i eae Lad tie ee 9 i ol oo a> On he OF @) 








cui Irrigated Land Co. 
412 Market St., San Francisco. x 
Please tell me all about Hog and Alfalfa Raising. 
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Valuable Free Information 
About Specific Products 


Those contemplating coming to a new country hesitate sometimes because they feel 
that everything is strange and uncertain. They fear that they will have to experiment 
and work out for themselves the problems relative to getting the soil into condition for 
planting; cost of trees; cost of care of ground until maturity of trees; number of years 
required for maturity of trees; maximum and average crop; possible market; cost of 
harvesting; gross receipts per acre per crop; net receipts per acre per crop. These and 
other questions have been fully covered by our experts and THE INFORMATION IS 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING, providing you name specifically the product, grown in 
Sonoma County, that most interests you. Sonoma County produces almost every 
known agricultural product that is grown between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 


Opportunities Await the Energetic Man Here 


Sonoma County Development Ass'n, Santa Rosa Sonoma Chamber of Commerce, Sonoma 
Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, Santa Rosa Guerneville Improvement Club, Guerneville 


Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, Healdsburg 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce, Sebastopol Windsor Chamber of Commerce, Windsor 
Cloverdale Chamber of C ce, Cl dal Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce, Glen Ellen 





Sonoma County, California 
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THE INVESTOR’S 
OPPORTUNITY 


to acquire close-in farm land 
at low prices in touch with 
Los Angeles markets and on 
main line of transcontinental 
railroad. 


Compare prices of land 
here and elsewhere in South- 
ern California so situated. 


We have no land for sale. 
Our duty is to tell you of this 
big chance in our valley right 
now. Six months or one year 
later will be TOO late. 


Special Train Excursion 
from Los Angeles to Lan- 
caster June 7th, to big 
barbecue. 


MAIL THIS 


& ~ 
ra COUPON 
a G ‘s 
2, Bs 
l; “e ae > Gy Ts TODAY 
2 %, Yn ~ ; AG 
y, ity My, 





Three hours’ ride 
<4 from 
=. Los Angeles 


“= brings you to 





the great 


Sx sis ee 





200 inches of pure water raised 25 feet 


ANTELOPE VALLEY 









[EEF a | 
| “EEF o LOOK— 

5 THIS VALLEY IS 
70 miles long by 20 wide 
2400 feet above the sea 
65 miles north of Los Angeles 














IT HAS 


Good Soil 

Wonderful Climate 
Plenty of Pure Water 
Splendid Auto Roads 
Virgin Soil Undeveloped 


200,000 Deciduous Fruit 
Trees were imported this 
season. 


_ Ideal for dairy cattle and 
=i fine horses. 
Pears have brought $2000 per acre 


Hogs and alfalfa make big profits 
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Sy Ye : 
Ki Z| SS * Beautiful natural scenery, delightful summer climate, charming seaside 
{gy in resorts, snow capped mountains, sparkling waterfalls, hunting, fishing, a 
motoring or boating. Z 
Mi 
GAG 


ROSE FESTIVAL: ‘ Ss 
Portland, Ore., June 9-14, 713 a 


A bewilderment of blooms, a city garlanded with ® 
rare and fragrant flowers. Gorgeous street parades, 
spectacular pageants and water carnivals. 


MONTAMARA FESTO: 


Tacoma, Wash., July 4-8, ’13 a 
Pageants on sea and land by day and night. Partici- \ 
pants will pay homage to mirth and burn incense to 

$ 


gayety. Open handed hospitality will be the order 
of the day. 


GOLDEN POTLATCH: 
Seattle, Wash., July 16-19, 713 


Most original and unique outdoor carnival known. It 
celebrates the arrival of the first gold ship from the end 
Klondyke, and unites the scenic beauty of Puget q 

Sound with the picturesque Indian life of Alaska, Yo 





WATER CARNIVAL: 


Victoria, B. C., August 4-9, 13 

















Victoria is the Venice of America. Its island home 
nestles like a rare gem among the isles of the Sound, 
Victoria is ideal for aquatic sports and carnival, 





Low round trip fares will be in effect from points 
on the Southern Pacific permitting stop-overs. 
Call on or write to 

John M. Scott, Gen. Pass. Agent, Portland, Oregon 
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Men who have $1,000 to 
l 000 LIVE ONE ——$1,000,000—these are the 
9 needs of British Columbia, 


Canada, today: Men to utilize her virgin richness in farming, poultry 
raising, horticulture, dairying, livestock raising and gardening. Men to 
establish factories, to cut her timber, to open her mineral wealth, to engage 
in jobbing or retail business, to develop water transportation business, to 
build electric railways and to develop natural summer resorts and build 
summer resort hotels amid ideal surroundings and a delightful climate. 


I CAN TELL YOU WHY, WHERE AND HOW! 


British Columbia has unequaled openings for colonization companies, 
vast areas of fertile wild lands, thousands of good business openings in 
thriving new population centers on the new railroads. 

My information is gathered first-hand; you may rely upon my opinion as 
authentic and accurate; my service will be entirely free to you if you are a 
SUNSET reader, for I am the Canadian manager of the magazine. Just 
inclose 10c to cover cost of postage, when you write to me. 

Let me plan your summer vacation for you. See Vancouver, Victoria and the inspiring 
British Columbia coast country this summer. I will advise you definitely about hotels, places 
you should see, the best time and way to see them, steamboats, railroads—everything you 
must know to make your trip successful, delightful and the least expensive. 

If you come this summer and enjoy ‘this grandest trip on the continent, you’ll come again 
next summer, and the next. Quite likely you'll like it so well you’ll come again to make it 
your home. 





W. F. COLEMAN 
23 IMPERIAL BLOCK VANCOUVER, B. C. 

















Did You Ever Think 


you would like to take up the ideal life of the fruit rancher? Many have had this desire but did not feel 
able to stand the lean years until their trees have reached the revenue producing stage. To such our 
development plan of selling fruit lands has brought the fullest measure of satisfaction. 


RICHLANDS 


is situated in the beautiful Okanagan Valley in British Columbia—a proven fruit district—all the suc- 
cess necessities of the fruit grower as good soil, plenty of water, transportation and market are here. 
HERE’S OUR PLAN 

We are selling raw land at Richlands for $200 per Acre, 1% cash, balance half yearly at 6% 
over four years. For an additional $200 per acre our experts will clear, grade, plant and take care of 
the property for five years, placing in your hands at that time a first class well developed fruit ranch 
producing a good revenue and worth on a conservative basis $700 per acre. Where could you find a 
better investment? Write today for our beautiful Richlands Booklet. It contains photographs, analysis 
of the soil, letters from satisfied purchasers and a full description of the plan which we know will appeal 
to you no matter where you live if you are interested in fruit growing under ideal conditions. Your 
name on the coupon will bring it. 





North American Securities, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 





I will be pleased to receive a copy of 


your “Richlands” Booklet. North American Securities 
Limited 
Name. Ree eee 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Street. 
cee Paid up Capital - - - - $1,330,000 
ty... 
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Building the $200,000 sub-structure of the $700,000 Government rail and general 
traffic bridge across Pitt River at Port Coquitlam, paralleling C. P. R. Railway 
bridge. The C. P. R.’s great triple-track bridge over Coquitlam River is also under 
construction. 





Pacific Railway system, ‘and rapidly developing industrial center of 
Greater Vancouver, B. C., is now an incorporated city, born March 29, 
1913, with a population estimated two months earlier at 1,500. 


The C. P. R. is building here, the first unit OE now in use, the greatest ter- 
minal yards and shops in Canada. Beginning May 1,C.P.R. trainmen, enginemen, 
boilermakers, mechanics, car repairers and assistants must live in Port Coquitlam, ° 
operating headquarters for the Cascade division. 


P® COQUITLAM, B. C., western ‘operating ‘center of the Canadian 


Many great industries have already selected locations there and built or are 
now building factories at this economic merging point of shipping by land and sea, 
while the most important shipyard of Western Canada is building there the first 
large ocean vessel produced on the lower Fraser. 


The present logical outlook is for a city of not less than 30,000 people, as pointed 
out by the Saturday Evening Post of Philadelphia. Port Coquitlam is no experi- 
ment, no gamble—it is the western operating center of the greatest railroad system 
on the continent. 


We own Meridian Center in Port Coquitlam, where scores of these C. P. R. 
men have already bought from us sites for their permanent homes. It is situated 
on the principal thoroughfare of city and district, but a few minutes’ walk from the 
industrial and business centers, and is ideal home property, high, dry and level. 


We still have many of the choicest lots in Meridian Center, full size lots for 
from $300 per lot up, and terms to suit purchaser, or as low as $25 cash and $10 
per month. If you want to make some money quickly we advise you to tie up some 
of this property by return mail, before it is all gone. Send $25 with your signature 
and address on this coupon. ‘Mr. Crux will select the best lot or lots still unsold 
and hold subject to your investigation and final acceptance. Write in your name 
and address and mail to us at once for full particulars. 




















GEORGE C. CRUX, Manager Real Estate Dept., 
McTAVISH BROS., 730-733 ROGERS BLDG., 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Please send free of cost all literature and particulars descriptive 
of Port Coquitlam. 
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Inner Harbor of Victoria, B. C., photo taken March 25, 1913, by Canadian Photo Co. 


Victoria leads all other Canadian 


VICTORIA'S ASTOUNDING GROWTH 


ITHIN the last two years, Victoria, 
W the capital and financial center 

.of British Columbia, has forged to 
the front with arush. The old-world ease 
that made this beautiful city a picturesque 
Pacifie replica of European com- 
placency for many years, has abruptly 
and almost entirely disappeared. A new 
era is now bursting into bloom, vigorous 
young blood tingles in old Victoria’s 
veins, dynamic energy is at work creat- 
ing a vital and pulsing metropolis: Vic- 
toria has suddenly risen on tiptoe into 
the skyscraper class—the busiest center 
of constructive activity in Canada. 

Last year, with an estimated popula- 
tion of 63,000, Victoria spent $10,561,421 
in new buildings, while Seattle, the great 
metropolis of the Pacific Northwest, 
with a population estimated by the U.S. 
Census Bureau at 286,322, spent only 
$8,415,325 in new buildings, yet Seattle 





is admittedly a rapidly growing, thriving 
city. In 1912, Seattle spent $29.39 per 
‘apita for new buildings, while Victoria 
spent $167.64 per capita, or nearly six 
times as much. That means that 
Victoria is now building up nearly six 
times as rapidly as Seattle. 

Customs and shipping reports for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1913, prove 
Victoria’s supremacy as the ocean harbor 
of Western Canada. Customs receipts 
increased from $1,977,683 for 1912 to 
$2,609,272 for 1913, or an increase of 32 
per cent. The jobbing and retail busi- 
ness of the city has kept pace with the 
enormous growth of shipping, as is dem- 
onstrated by the correspondingly great 
increase in bank clearances. 

These current records prove Victoria 


the most attractive, substantial and 
secure investment field now active in 
Canada. 








SUNSET 
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This shows half a dozen Pacific liners berthed at once. 


ports in number and tonnage of ships. 





It is a common sight, for 


LEADING CONCERNS CO- OPERATE 


ITH hundreds of miles of new railroads 
projected and actually under construction 
throughout, the undev eloped interior of 

Vancouver Island—15,000 square miles of virgin 
treasureland, untouched forests, fertile valleys, 
rich mineral deposits and world-renowned coal 
fields—and with the logical prospect of the Do- 
minion Government and the railroads and Pro- 
vincial Government uniting in the construction 
of the bridging of Seymour Narrows, thus bring- 
ing all the transcontinental railways from the 
mainland to Vancouver Island and Victoria, this 
great, fogless harbor at the entrance of the Strait 
of Fuca, is bound to leap into still more command- 
ing importance coincident with the operation of 
the Panama Canal. 

Already four great transportation companies 
have established extensive car ferry services, or 
prepared plans to that end, in order to utilize ‘the 
singular harbor advantages of this port, with its 
freedom from fog and its economic and secure 
proximity to the ocean. The Dominion Govern- 
ment is spending millions to make a world port 
of Victoria h: arbor, and on March 24 the Domin- 
ion Grain Commission inspected the harbor with 
a view of establishing here the projected terminal 
grain elevators. 

For the accommodation of non-residents who 
desire to know the truth about Victoria and the 








adjacent Saanich Peninsula, leading investment 
firms and corporations of the ¢ ity have combined 
in making this announcement. Readers of Sun- 
SET are invited to correspond freely with any one 
or all of the firms whose names appear here, as- 
sured that all information thus _ obtained, 
whether literature, Government reports, maps, 
photos, or personal letters, will be exact, authen- 
tic and reliable. Address any of the following: 


Tracksell, Douglas & Co. 
722 Totes Street 
Western Lands, Limited 
Corner Broad and View Streets 
Clarke Realty Company 
721 Yates Street . : 
Monk, Montieth & Co., Limited 
Government Street, corner Broughton 
German-Canadian Trust Co. 
639 Fort Street — 
J. E. Smart & Company, Limited 
405 Pemberton Block 
Herbert Cuthbert & Co. 
635 Fort Street 
Western Dominion Land and Investment Co. 
Corner Fort and Bc: 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Naas Valley lands lie in the shelter of hills and mountains shouldering 
them on all sides save the south. In most places there is light timber 
growth and the ground is covered with luxuriant vegetation. 




























Naas River Land at 


AAS RIVER VALLEY, in the northwest part of British Columbia, 
N is pronounced by Government farm experts to be the greatest 
body of fertile wild land still untouched in British Columbia. 

It is mostly deep alluvial soil, much of it black loam and mellow 

river silt. It is pronounced ideal for gardening, horticulture and dairy- 
ing. All is virgin land, but now opening to nearby waiting markets. 


Much of the Naas 
Valley is composed of 
the richest river silt 
and alluvial soil, mel- 
low and fertile to a 
depth often of several 
feet, within some 
places gravel and 
others friable clay 
subsoil. This is from 
40 to 120 miles from 
tide-water at Prince 
Rupert, or at Stewart 
on Portland Canal. 
It is in neither the 
cold nor arid belt. 


AAS VALLEY is estimated by Gov 
500,000 acres of the highest class 
tion. I own 145,000 selected acres 
the Government for all agricultural 
two and three years, 6% interest. 
tracts, but will sell also in pieces from 160 
acres up. All land guaranteed true to sur- 
veyors’ or stakers’ descriptions. 





I want to 
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Government Price 


\ the Naas Valley Country is famed among well-informed 



















sportsmen and prospectors of British Columbia as the most 

favored region for big game hunting, trout and salmon fishing 

still alluringly wild in Western Canada. The Meziadin Lake 
country is the home of countless moose, deer, mountain goats, bear, 
cougar and myriads of protected beaver. Likewise, trout and salmon 
fishing is surpassed nowhere else. 





Naas Valley is repu- 
ted the most delight- | |— 
ful summer outing 
region lately opened 
by building and pro- 
jected railways in 
British Columbia. Its 
bordering hills, glades 
and meadows are 
abundantly peopled 
with wild animals and 
birds and its streams 
and lakes teem with 
trout and salmon. 
The climate is mild 
and semi-humid, Naas 
River Valley bei ng 
sheltered by moun- 

















Meziadin Lake is the chief spawning home of the famous Naas River 
tains, while subject Salmon. The Government has just built ladders there to aid the fish in 


ascending to the lake. It is a sportsmen’s paradise indeed. 








to warm Chinook 
winds. 


ernment agricultural experts to- contain about 
of farm land, none of which is yet under cultiva- 
of it, and.I will sell it at the price asked by 
land—$10 per acre, $3 cash, balance in one, 
sell to large concerns or dealers in large 


REFERENCE: MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA, VICTORIA, B. C. 


ROBERT WILLIAM CLARK 


Mahon Building, 1112 Government Street 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Victoria 
Carnival Week 


August 4 to 9, 1913 


A week of unusual pleasure and amusement 


For particulars write to the Honorary Secretary 


RANDOLPH STUART 


1021 Government Street 


Victoria, British Columbia 




















Good Hotels Apartments Cottages 


Why 
Not 
Long 
Beach &f 


Long Beach is the playground of the Southwest. Under the influence of her mild climate and sunny skies care takes 
wings and joy rules. 

Long Beach will amuse you with ocean and plunge bathing, golf, yachting, motor boating, tennis, ocean and trolley 
excursions to points of exceptional interest, and excellent hunting and fishing. 

Long Beach clean morally and physically, with her excellent schools, appeals to men with families as a place of perma- 
nent residence as well as a resort. 

Long Beach has 275 apartment house s and hotels, ranging from the tented housekeeping apartments to the palatial 

Hotel Virginia with its 250 rooms every one of which is an outside room. 

















Long Beach is rapidly developing as an industrial center. Here are the Craig Shipbuilding plant, building steamers up 
to 600 feet in length; the salt works; glass works; woolen mills; kelp factory; the canning company; yacht 
works, etc. 


For detailed information write 


R. L. Bisby, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Long Beach, California 
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The above plat shows our subdivision of 2}, 5, and 10-acre pieces now being leveled 
and set to four-year-old date palms. Flowing water piped to each tract. 


The government has spent $10,000 per year for eleven years to prove dates could 
be raised on a commercial basis in the Coachella Valley and you can be one of the for- 
tunate few who can ever own a date grove in the United States, as choice date land is 
limited. So take advantage of your opportunity, NOW. 


Now is the accepted time, and we have made it possible for this to be the accepted time for YOU to own a date grove that 
will make you thousands yearly and will be worth a fortune in ten years. Do you want to make a fortune and in the meantime 
live in the best spot in the world where the climate is fine, where the water is 99.985% pure? Where Doctors have no patients? 
Where cemeteries are practically unknown? Where you can clear five hundred to one thousand dollars per acre from early vege- 
tables, while your date grove is maturing, that when matured will be worth from $5000 to $10,000 per acre, and will produce 
from $1000 to $3000 per acre, with less care than you would give to any other fruit orchard, where you will be close to the Ocean- 
to-Ocean Highway, on the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 130 miles from Los Angeles, surrounded by neighbors of 
culture and refinement? If you want all this and can pay $50 to $200 down, and $10 to $50 per month, send us your name 
and address and we will send you full data. Also magazine articles, etc., on date culture. 


Coachella Valley Land & Products Company 


620 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. A1447, Main 5115. 














California—Land of Oil Gushers 


Supply Co. 


Engines, National Speci 


75 per cent of all the oil gushers in California 
were drilled with our outfits 


MAIN OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





The California National 


Dealers in Oil Well se nay hes 
oilers, Diamon 


BX Casing, Upset End Rotary Drill Pipe 





Ajax Drilling Engine Branches: San Francisco, Bakersfield, Maricopa, Moron, Shale, 


McKittrick, Coalinga, Santa Maria, Orcutt, Sisquoc, Brea 
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Now Ready—New Book 


OF CALIFORNIA” 





200 Illustrations. Descriptions. Reliable cost prices. Exterior and 
interior photos. 


3 Fifty Cent Books for only - 
Each book has 100 pages, 200 illustrations. 

“Practical Bungalows’’—7o houses costing $2400 and up. 
“Inexpensive Bungalows’’—83 bungalows below $2400. 
“Modern Homes of California’—77 houses and bunga- 

lows costing $1500 to $4800. 
Any two of these books for 90c—Any one for 50c. 
We have built over 2200 houses. Some of our plans used 
in various states over 100 times. A pretty home costs no 
more than an ugly one. Get our ideas. 
Our blue print plans, architect's style, only $5 a set. 
Send $1.25 TODAY for the 3 books. 
When requested with order, we will send our monthly 
“Homes of Los Angeles,” for one year free. It is devoted 
to house construction and profitable investments. 


Los Angeles Investment Company 
Largest co-operative building company in the world. 


233 West 8th Street, Los Angeles, California 





“MODERN HOMES 





It will help you--get it --read it 


—It is brim full of live facts— 
POULTRY LIFE 
The magazine of the Pacific Coast 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 


POULTRY LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Spalding Building, Portland, Ore. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 
of SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 
published monthly at San Francisco, Cal., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 


Name of— Post-Office Address 
Editor, Charles K. Field - - - - - - = San Francisco, Cal. 
Managing Editor, None - - - - = - = = = - 2+ = = = 
Business Manager, William Woodhead - - San Francisco, Cal. 
Publisher, Sunset Magazine - - + - + + San Francisco, Cal. 
Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of stockholders holding 

1 per cent or more of total amount of stock.) 

Southern Pacific Company - + - - - - San Francisco, Cal. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders, holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonas, mortgages, or other securities: 
e+ 2 2 = = = = = - = None - - - - © © = = 

Wa. WoopHEAD 
(Signature of Business Manager) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of | October, 1912. 


[Seal] E. B. Ryan 
Notary Public in and for City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California. 











Buy a Lot in Los Angeles 


A Big Lot Protected by a 
“Money-Back’? Bond 


In beautiful Maravilla Park, only 25 minutes from busi- 


ness center in a section fast being developed. 


Any Investor with Moderate Means 
can handle one or more of these lots on our easy monthly 


payment plan, and 


Share in Enormous Profits Being Made 
by Buyers of Los Angeles Property 
Maravilla Park looked so good to the $2,500,000.00 Federal 
Guaranty Co. of Washington, D. C., that it jumped at 
the opportunity to issue bonds to all buyers. These bonds protect and guarantee the return of your capital. 


100% Profit Frequently Made on this Class of Investment 
Maravilla Park is from 15 to 30 minutes closer in than other subdivisions offering lots at prices 
buyers are eagerly seeking high ground property like 
Maravilla Park. Fine panoramic scenic view. Catalina Island 50 miles away clearly visible. 
School house convenient. 50-foot lots. 60-foot streets. 15-foot 
Sidewalks, curbs, graded streets, water. 
Be a Los Angeles lot owner and get your share of the 
Flat price on all lots except corners $750. Corner lots $875 


considerably higher. Los Angeles 


BERT L. 
CLOGSTON NY, r 
©. Inc.. NO Boulevards two sides. 
915-919 Black NS parkways. 
ee ©, Buy one of these lots now. 
a ll Sts., 
“Los Angeles fo) big profits. 





What is your **Money- NA 
ack’’ on, and how NG: 
is i tinent protected by Le) 





Mail $25.00 as first payment. 
pay only $10.00 per month. 
ond, so that it will be im. AS Co. All contracts, deeds and certificate of title issued by Los Angeles 
ble for me to lose my capital? Ty Title & Trust Co. 
XN Reference by permission: 


BERT L. CLOGSTON CO., Inc., 915-919 Black Bldg., Fourth and Hill Sts., Los Angeles 








We'll pick out the best remaining lot. Then 
All money paid to Los Angeles Title & Trust 


Or, use coupon for details. 
Los Angeles Realty Board and Los Angeles Title & Trust Co. 
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SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


1867 MILITARY 1913 


27 per cent enrolled are related to Alumni. Write 
for Catalogue and Athletic Book. Boys 8 to 12 in 
separate School. 

Rev. James Dossin, D. D., Rector; Rev. Epwarp T. 
Marauison, Associate Rector; Faribault, Minnesota. 












Give your son the opportunity to develop the 
Z western spirit of self-reliance and rugged manli- 
ness. Let him prepare for a successful career here 






at New Mexico Military Institute, in the beautiful 
Pecos Valley, where the climate is mild, the air 
pure and buoyant. Rarely have rain or snow dur- 
ing session. Record of physical de velopment shows 
marvelous results. All exercises in open air. 
Artesian well water. Completely equipped barracks. 
11 large mo dern buildings. Rated ‘*Distinguished 
Institution’’ by U. S. Government. Owned and en- 
dowed by New Mexico. Thorough Academic and 
Elective Courses. Diploma admits to all eolleges. 
All athletics. Write for catalogue, 


Col, a Ww. waseen, Supt., Box A, District oF CoLumBiA, Washington, 2647 Connectic ut Ave. 
Roswe , New Mexico. Exclusive Home 


een é Wilson-Greene School of Music Ex*lusive Home 
Young Ladies. Voice, Piano, Languages, Physical Culture. 
Dramatic Art, Opera Concert, bery 9 ahead Choir. Ideal loca- 


M E N A N D WwW oO M E N tion, special social advantages. Address 
ree " Tuos. Evans GREENE, MRs. WILson- GREENE. 
desiring to visit the Great Natural Bridges, Utah, in 


July and August, first opening to the Public, address, Mount Tamalpais Military Academy 
W. R. Lewi 1S, Lewis, Colorado. San Rafael, California. Fully accredited. U.S. Army Officer. Cavalry and 
Mounted Artillery. Open-air Gym. and Swimming Pool. Twenty-third year 
began Aug. 14, 1912. Boys accepted for Summer Vacation. 













Broadmoor School, Cine Springs, Colorado 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Intermediate and 
Academic Departments. Special, General, and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Native teachers of French and German. 
Unsurpassed location 6500 feet above sea-level. Fall term 
Sept. 17, 1913. Catalogue. Rev. Harrison Ewing, A. B., B.D. Headmaster. 


























































With a Western School, chartered “by ARTHUR CROSBY, A. M., DD., Head Master 
-. State 8 Cooma, bb years 
of success; thousands of students en- 
rolled. High grade instruction in Bank- ANDER Ss oO N ACADEMY 
ing, a — » AT Grencarapay Civil Ser- Irvington, California 
Normal,Kindergarten,En- | Fully accredited by Eastern and Western Universities. 


vice, Modern guages, t 
gineering, Law jin College preparatory studies, Write to- Military instructor is Lieutenant in U.S. A, Best equipment. 


day for FREE 50 page catalog. Surroundings catenre to development of | boys. 
Excellent location and unsurpassed climate. Jrite for par- 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE ticulars, WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON, M. A., Principal. 


“—e Building, 525 Market Street 
MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


De San Francisco, Cal. 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Home and Day School, Music, Arts and Crafts, Domestic 
Science, Out-of-Door Life. Catalogue. 


For School, College and Society. Send@ = 
for 1913 Catalogue illustrated in colors. 
Designs and Estimates on special Work. 
We guarantee every pin. 
C. K. GROUSE CO, 
THE CLASS-PIN HOUSE, 
North Attleboro. Dept. FS Mass. 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. ree 
home school, preparatory 
evy Chase Seminary and finishing, for young ladies. 


Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
acres for outdoor sports. Healthful location in Washington's ‘‘Suburb 
Beautiful.’’ Artesian water. 












Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 


4 Teachers and Others 


for particulars about two expeditions on horseback in 
July and August under Prof. Smith, Geologist, of 
Stanford University, Cliff Dwellings, Colorado. Great 
Natural Bridges, Utah, down Colorado River through 
Grand Canyon, address, R. R. Smith, Cortez, Colorado. 











\ memory is absolutely essential to success, Bs 
» for memory is power. Be successful—Stop For- 
getting! Begin your real training at once. 

~The Dickson Method of Memory Training | 
makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, cendy speech 
Write today for my free book, ‘‘How to Poo 
—faces, names, studies, ; also how to secure FREE, a copy of 
my $2.00 DeLuxe book, ‘How to Speak in Public.” iAaircan 
Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. estastisHen 1867. 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Faculty unsurpassed 


eLocuTion MUSIC cancuaces 
Location ideal, Day and zesident students may enter at any 
time, a Catalogue 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, “DIRECTRESS 
Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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REAL ESTATE—California 





HELP WANTED—Continued 





HAVE YOU A FRIEND I IN Los ANGELES? If you 
have write to us at once and we will tell you how you both 
can make a lot of money handling real estate in the next six 
months. No investment required, and if we can make the 
right arrangements with you to represent investors from 
your city, we will pay all your expenses to California and 
return to Verify the facts regarding EL SEGUNDO, the new 
industrial suburb of Los Angeles and the best opportunity 
for real estate investments in Southern California today. 
Write at once for particulars about this remarkable propo- 
sition. El Segundo Land & Improvement Co., 135-140 Title 
Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, C al. 


COMING TO LOS ANGEL ES > Send for free i illustrated 
booklet on Hollywood, the eae foot-hill suburb over- 
looking =, and sea. Exceptionally fine schools. Lippincott 
Co., Dept. S., Fay Bldg., Los Angeles. 


THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY. “WE SELL 
It."". Write for list of places and literature. E. D. Crawford 
& Co., 415 Bankers Investment Bldg., 742 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Branches: San Jose, Mt. View and Gilroy. 

AL FALFA \ LANDS NEAR LOS ANGELES. Sold at 
reasonable prices and on ten years time, one- tenth cash. 
Southern Pacific Land Agency, 702 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

















REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


OR EXCHANGE. Rogue River Valley 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches. Homes in 
Ashland, best all-the-year-round climate on the 
Address Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Oregon. 


EVERY GR AIN, GR. ASS, FRU IT “AND VE GETABLE E 
grown in northern iatitudes successfully raised in the Ump- 
qua Valley. Finest climate in America. Lands cheap, crops 
certain, markets good. *‘The Best in the West.” For informa- 
tion, address Roseburg Commercial Club, Roseburg, Oregon. 


REAL ESTATE—Montana 
RANCH, 1464 ACRES—AIl fenced. Copious spring, with 
plenty of g water; soil, deep black loam, underlaid with 
coal; good buildings; house, two barns, several granaries; 100 
acres in Alfalfa; 500 acres plowed; 400 acres more can be 
plowed; balance splendid pasture land; 6 miles from Stockett 
on R. R. where there is good market for products and a.grain 
elevator. Price $30.00 per acre; $15,000.00 cash, balance 
long terms, 6% interest. This is in the agricultural section of 
the Great State of Montana. We are the owners of this 
ranch and it will bear close investigation. We will be “oH 
to send you full particulars on request. Address, C. H. 
McLean, Great Falls, Montana. 


REAL ESTATE—British Columbia 


WILLOW RIV E R—the coming manufacturing and com- 
mercial capital of Central British Columbia. unction of 
Fraser and Willow rivers. Main line of Grand Trunk Pacific, 
Pacific & Hudson Bay, and other railways prospective and 
building. Centre of a thousand miles of nav igable waterways. 
Hub and heart of a region richer in varied natural wealth 
than any new town in British Columbia. Gateway to rich 
Peace River country. Lots and suburban tracts in Willow 
River are the best investment in Western Canada. Write to- 
day for information. Pacific Land & Townsites Company, 
Ltd., 599 Richards Street, Vancouver, B.C. Agents wanted. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


A BOOK WORTH 25c, beautifully illustrated. 36 9x12 
inch pages will be sent free on request. State whether inter- 
ested as homeseeker, healthseeker, investor or tourist. Ad- 
dress Board of Trade, Tampa, Fla. ‘‘The 143.2 per cent city.” 

IRRIGATED LANDS IN SUNNY ARIZONA, $10 to 
$15 per acre. Fertile soil, abundant water, ideal climate, 
— scenery. Write Board of Trade, Willcox, 
Arizona. 


FOR SALE 


Coast. 





























HELP WANTED 


AGENTS’ PRICES. One Machine at Wholesale price 
to imtroduce our goods. Bargains in every make. Type- 
writers for $5.00 up. E enaen Typewriter Exchange, 23 
Park Row, New Yor 








LOCAL REPRESENT ATIVE — Ww ANTED. Splendid 
income assured right man to act as our representative after 
learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former experi- 
ence unnecessary. All we require is honesty, ability, am- 
bition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. No 
soliciting or trave:ing. All or spare time only. This is an 
exceptional opportunity for a man in your section to get into 
a big paying business without capital and become indepen- 
dent for life. Write at once for full particulars. National 
Co-Operative ined Company, L-503 Marden Building, 
Ww yashington, D. 

HERE’ 8 AN OPPORTUNITY TO EARN 


A new line—exclusive territory. 
S Sales 





AGENTS 
$30 Weekly and upward. 
Send postal to-day for full particulars. A. S. huh, S 
Manager, 1681 § Sycamore ‘St., c incinnati, O. 


AG ENTS—Best paying pro osition in the U. S. selling 
our unique line of embroidered novelties, art goods, ladies’ 
wearing apparel, etc. Big profits. Success assured. Con- 
fidential wholesale a. re’ free. Raphael Imp. 
«& Mfg. C 0., Dept. , 605 B’ way, N. 


S: ALESM. AN :—W orking for us means cash in your pocket 
every day; Household device; duplicate orders; profits big; 
experience unnecessary. Write immediately. i ed 
Supply Co., No. 31 W iloughby Street, Brookly n, N. 


AGENTS: SALESMEN: Monthly ‘Directory (Illus- 
trated) always contains complete details of newest, best sel- 
ling specialties. Sent 3 months for 10c. Directory, 120 
Liberty St., N. Y 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCLUSIVE COUNTY RIGHTS for wonder cloth now 
being allotted; everybody buys; big profits; repeat orders 
come fast. Opportunity to start a local, a mail sales and 
jobbing business; new selling method; small capital. Par- 
ticulars and sample free. Bethlehem’ Utilities Co., 65H 


























Pine St., New Y ork 
SONG POEMS WANTED.—Big money in successful 
Songs. Entirely new and unequalled Plan. Send us your 


You may be able to write a Hit. Past 


poems or melodies. 
Publication guaranteed, if acce t- 


xperience unnecessary. 


able, by the world’s largest, reliable Song Publishers ve 
pay 50 per cent. Free Illus. Book explains our clear-cut 
Plan. Hay worth Music Co., 639 G, Wash., D. C. 





YOUNG MAN, would you accept and wear a fine tailor- 
made suit just for showing it to your friends? Or a Slip-on 
Raincoat Free? Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady job? If you live 
in a town smaller than 10,000 write at once and get beautiful 
samples, styles and this wonderful offer. Banner Tailoring 
Cc Company, Dept. 326, C hicago. 

SONG POEMS Ww ANTED song poems or 
melodies. They may become big hits ana bring thousands 
of dollars. Experience unnecessary. Proposition positively 
unequalled. Available work accepted for publication. 
Write for free instructive booklet. Marks-Goldsmith Co., 
Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. You can write 
them. We teach you by — No experience needed. 
Big demand; good pay. Details free. Associated Motion 
Picture Schools, 686 Sheridan hed, Chicago. 

















" WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING short stories or for news- 
Big pay. Send 





apers. Pleasant spare-time work for you. 
or free booklet. Tells how. United Press Syndicate, San 
Francisco. 





~ You CAN EARN. BIG MONEY writing moving picture 
pees. Great demand. We teach only sure method. Send 
‘or free booklet of valuable information and special prize offer. 
Chicago Photoplaywright College, Box 278DK, Chicago. 





A FREE TRIP to San Francisco in 1915, including rail- 
road and Pullman fares, dining car and hotel expenses, side 
trips from San Francisco, admission to the Fair. For details 
address Manager, Panama-Pacific Club, 1219 Tenth Ave., 
San Francisco, California. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 





JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa., 736 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 
hall Bldg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. | Ww rite nearest office. 





SPECIAL. Cairngorm, historic gem of the Scots, $1.00 per 
carat, cut like diamond. Large assorted stock precious 
stones. Gems cut to order also. Illustrated book free. The 
Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





$4.25 EACH paid for U. S. Flying Eagle C ents dated 185 6. 
$2 to $600 paid for hundreds of coins dated before 1895. 
Send ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
size 4x7. Get posted—it may mean your good fortune. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers. Box 130, Le Roy, x. 


“BLACK” OPALS—Australia’s most beautiful gem. Ex- 
qulsite colors—deep red, blue, green, gold, violet. Order 
direct from Australia at Australian prices. Write for illus- 








cranea catalogue. Norman Seward, 455 Bourke St., Mel- 
bourne, Australla. 

SONG POEMS WANTED. Big money writing Songs. 
Past experience unnecessary. Send us poems or music. 


Illus. Book free. Hayworth Music Pub. Co., 639 G, Wash., D.C. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, *F rames 5c. Sheet Pictures 1c, 
Stereoscopes 25c. Views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples and 
or free. Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 1336, 1027 


Adams St., Chicago. 





~ DEV ELOPING AND PRINTING on account. 
system. Send us your film and remit on 1st of month. Any 
roll developed 10c. Post cards 4c each, 50 for $1.00, 100 for 
$1.75. Send _us 1 roll for trial. Phelps Photo Co., O'Neill, 
207 D St., Neb. 


Best 





PATENTS 


THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, BD. C. 
PATENTS THAT PAY. $561,530 made by clients. 
Patent Book, ‘What and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes 
in patents” Free. 11 eh Guide free. E. E. Vrooman, 
Patent nt Lawyer, 889 F. Ww _Washington, DD... 
PROTECTIVE PATE NTS procured promptly. Our books 
telling how to obtain and realize therefrom sent on re- 


quest. Write today. Trade Marks Registered. Beeler 
& Robb, 243-247 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS Advice and 














The Folly of 
Forced Deep Breathing 


is only one of the stz artling subjec ts discussed in the 
world-famous book: 


. 

“Intelligence in Physical Culture’ 

This is the most original, unique and startling book 
ever published in regard to building health, vitality 
and superb physical strength, presenting in the most 
concise and le teins ate manner, the truth about forced 
deep breathing, ¢ 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. You cannot afford 
to miss this book if you are interested in your health, 
your physical development, the extent of your energy 
and ambition, and your prospects for success in life 
It will plete your education on Health and Streng 
in the mo st simple manner and without any c 
you. THE STRONGFORT METHODS will give you in- 
ternal vital strength, as well as muscular vigor. Send 
for the book now! IT IS FREE! Just ask for it. En- 
close 4c to cover mailing. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT, Dept. M6 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


WANTED—SALESMEN ANDSALESWOMEN 


Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000.00 to 
$5,000.00 a year. No former pie | required to get one "of them, 
We will teach you to be a high grade Traveling Salesman or Sales- 
woman by mailin eight weeks and assist you to secure a good position 
where you can earn good wages while you are learning Practical Sales- 
manship. Write today for full particulars, and testimonials from hun- 
dreds of men and women we have recently placed in good positions: 
also list of good positions open. Address (nearest office) Dept. 117, 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 








Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco New Orleans Toronte 














HE Capital City of British Columbia is des- 

tined to be the front door of Canada. Write 

us today for Booklet and full information of our 

high class low price lots (55x110) in Hillside Addi- 

tion. Guaranteed profits of $400 in 2 years. Write 
today for folder “A.” 


A. D. MALET & COMPANY 
Suites 403-404 Central Building 
Real Estate and Investments, Mortgages and Insurance 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
. 
THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
Now we WILL NOT give you any GRAND PRIZE 
or a lot of FREE STUFF if you answer this ad. 
Nor do we claim to make you RICH IN A WEEK. 
But if you are anxious to develop your talert 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6c in stamps 
ior PORTFOLIO of cartoons and SAMPLE LESSON 
j PLATE, and let us explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS School of Cartooning 
820 Leader Bldg., LAND, O. 


$2950 in Two Days 


is what Mr. Ewald, of Illinois, made with our 


boy Diamond Post Card Gun 
mm You can doas well. It takes 3 sizes oto Pos 
Cards on Paper DIRECT WITHOUT PLATES 
OR FILMS. Also Button Photos finished onthe 
| in one-half minute. No canvassing. Experience unneces- 
ay eR every dime. Circulars of this new in- 
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international Metal & Ferro. Co. Dept. 436 ,2223W.12thSt.,Chicago 





A $50 Cornet for $30 


We would like to have 


an opportunity to submit one of our new 


American Professional Cornets, price $30, in competition with any 


$50 Cornet in the world. 
cannot possibly lose anything by allowing us to send _ this 
instrument to you and we 
The same extraordinary value is presented by our American Profes- 
sional Trombones, 
big Band Catalog, containing 500 illustrations and lowest prices on 

Sa good Band supplies of all kinds, including uniforms, etc. 
Easy Terms ™2y be arranged. We havea new offer which we would like to place 

in the hands of every band leader and teacher. 

we will also send you a copy of our up-to-date Lyon & Healy Band Herald (free.) 


Lyon & Healy Band Instruments— 
America’s Standard for Fifty Years 


LYON & HEALY, World’s Largest Music House 
29-49 E. Adams Street, CHICAGO 


} You 














In wri writing to yadve rtisers please mention SU NSET, 


We pay the express charges both ways. 
feel very certain you will save an even $20. 
Mellophones and Baritones. Write today for our 


Write today and 
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ILVERWARE to-day 
although greatly prized for 
its intrinsic value and beauty, must, 
to realize its highest usefulness 
be designed for practical service. 





Tn response to the demand for 
silverware fulfilling such require- 
ments, The Gorham Co. places at 
the command of every “purchaser 
the product of the worlds largest 
and leading Silversmith. 





Wherever _you may be you will 
find Gorham Silverware offered 
for your selection, by leading 
jewelers, at prices no higher than 
are asked for wares less well- i 
known and of inferior designs. ene 

hook for this” OOO 


trade-mark STERLING 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER, 
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> >< Nearly 50 years of success 


This handsome lad 


j won frst prize 
















Robert Oliver Pearman, 
Columbia,Mo. 


at the Missoun State Baby Show heldin Columbia,Mo., 
Jan. 13 to18,1913. Onexamination by Dr. W. J. Cul- 
vert, Dr. C. W. Green and Mr. Chester Brewer, he 
scored 96-1/2 points out of a possible 1 00 for his physical 
condition, perfect development and general health. 


Y He was raised on Mellin's Food y 


Buy a bottle of Mellin’s Food today 
and start your baby right. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


Mellin’s Food is used all over the World 
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Alfalfa is one of Shasta county’s many agricultural assets, bearing record-breaking yields 


Shasta, California: A Sovereignty in Itself 


By W. D. EGILBERT 


HEN Marshall’s cry of “Gold in the Sacra- 
mento valley” echoed throughout the world 
sixty-odd years ago, white men were protecting 
their scant flocks’ and scanter families from the 
treacherous Wintuns in old Shasta county, embrac- 
ing what is now divided into portions of Tehama, 
Trinity and Siskiyou counties. Major Reading 
was there with his twenty-mile long and three-mile 
deep tract of superb soil acreage deeded from the 
Mexican government, upon which grant today rest 
the prosperous towns of Cottonwood, Anderson 
and Redding, the county-seat of Shasta county, 
with ten thousand happy people. Peter Lassen was 
there from Missouri—the first man to enter Cali- 
fornia with a Masonic charter, and on that famous 
mountain, rearing its hoary head 10,477 feet over 
the peerless “Nile of America,” a guard to the 
eastern gates of Shasta, the brave Lassen met his 
death at the hands of the redskins. Mount Lassen 
is his monument. 
As the Argonauts flocked over the plains and 
round the Horn to the new El Dorado, spread out 


through the valleys feeding the greatest of Cali- 
fornia rivers, the Sacramento, so were new aurifer- 
ous belts discovered, and in the ravines where 
stands the old town of Shasta, 4000 care-free, 
prosperous pioneers filled their pouches with the 
gold-dust of commerce, established towns, schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, reached east and west 
across the broad expanse of Shasta county and 
founded a name that couples the prosperity of the 
California of today with the romance of the past. 
Down through the Sacramento canyon, from 
the present northern to southern boundaries of 
Shasta county, the peerless Fremont, the West’s 
“Pathfinder,” wended his way, and that historic 
way will mark substantially the route of the great 
state highway system of northern California. 
Within thirty years of Marshall’s find near 
Sacramento, Shasta had passed, in the aggregate, 
the fifty-million-dollar mark for placer gold ship- 
ments and from that record has advanced until 
for the last sixteen years it has been the banner 
mineral producer of the state of California. 
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of Refreshment 


—delicious coolness and sparkling, 
thirst-quenching vivacity— 


A lastingly refreshing beverage. 
Different and better; absolutely 
wholesome. 





Ask for it by its full name— 
Coca-Cola—to avoid imita- 
tions and substitutions. 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 


Send for our Free Booklet. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Shasta county, California, is a paradise for the stockman, and for the farmer with diversified interests 


Losing sight of the prolific soils of Shasta’s foot- 
hills and valleys, homeseekers, associating the 
name of Shasta with gold, copper and silver, left 
a sovereignty unpopulated until within recent 
years. Today Shasta’s lands, purchased three 
years ago, as low as $15 an acre, cannot be touched 
for less than $75 to $100 an acre. ‘Why this 
advance?” Take a map of California, and follow 
the line of railroad from Sacramento north, with a 
census report at hand. It will be seen that the 
settler has located, not only thickly along the 
railroads but near to the larger centers of popula- 
tion, looking first for market. The land salesman 
of the lower Sacramento valley did not tell the 
immigrant that pay rolls, amounting to $250,000 
a month in Shasta county, meant a good market 
for provisions, nor that eighty per cent of butter, 
eggs and garden produce was being imported into 
Shasta county because the dairyman, the poultry- 
man and the truck gardener had not been en- 
couraged to invest in Shasta county lands. 

Would the easterner care for a strawberry patch, 
in the district that has produced berries totaling 
$1200 for one acre? Or a diversified fruit acre- 
age? Let him look over the Balls Ferry, Cotton- 
wood, Anderson and Happy valley sections where 
today can be seen a prune crop on the trees pre- 
paring to deposit to the orchardists’ bank account 
the proceeds from 3000 tons of luscious fruit. 

Were a hardworking eastern husbandman, with 
family of growing children, to contemplate dairy- 
ing, he can enter Shasta county’s dairying industry 
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at its beginning. Three new dairy projects are 
under way this spring. If he has a few hundred 
dollars he can obtain a five or ten-acre tract, his 
cows and his wagon. The best of school systems 
awaits his children and his land values will be 
increasing ten, twenty or thirty per cent each 
year according to his own capacity for hard work 
governed by intelligent forethought and application. 

Shasta county is a paradise for the man with 
money and a delightful home place for the artisan, 
husbandman and homeseeker. Within its boun- 
daries, aggregating over two million acres, are 
less than 20,000 people, where twice that number 
could be comfortably accommodated. 

Here is a county that owes not a cent. With 
an assessment roll of $15,000,000, it has some of 
the most expensive bridges and the finest roadways 
in northern California. A conservative valuation 
of $275,000 is placed on its county courthouse 
and fireproof hall of records and grounds. 

One hundred and ten schools of grammar grade 
and three high schools are necessary to take care 
of the present children of school age. The Shasta 
county high school, located in Redding, the county- 
seat, has a polytechnic department with a record 
for practical advancement among its pupils. 

Seventh in area of the counties of California, 
Shasta surpasses all in the production of copper, 
silver and iron; is fifth in gold production; produces 
grapes, prunes, peaches, pears, apricots and _ ber- 
ries in large quantity, of excellent quality. 

At the Sacramento State Fair in September, 
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*‘Hunch” hands you this: 


You pass up the “‘hot-stuff’’ brands, 
forget that parched throat and dark 
brown taste and thumping head. 
You never will know how a real 
A pipe smoke tastes until you fire up 
Tobsees Co’ Winston Suen, Some Prince Albert—tobacco that 
N. C., 1912, Just puts a jimmy pipe ina man’s 
mouth — and keeps it there, sunrise to sunset! 


| FRT the national 
joy smoke 
Doesn’t take eight Sundays to get acquainted with P. A. either in a jimmy 
pipe or rolled up into a delicious cigarette. No, sir, it’s pretty much like 
putting on a pair of friendly old shoes of a morning—sort of makes you feel 


the sun will shine and the birds will sing and the going will be right good! 
P. A. can’t sting!_ The bite’s cut out by a patented process that has revolu- 
tionized pipe tobacco and set the whole man-smoking world jimmy pipe 
pe Get that P. A. flavor and fragrance and freshness into your system. 
t’s good for what ails you! 

The toppy red bag is weather-proof inside and out and sets you back only a nickel. 

It’s a dandy package—all bright and spanking clean and dust-proof—just as it left 

our factory. Nifty jackets keep it free from soil. Also in the tidy red tin, 10c— 

and handsome pound and half-pound humidors. Buy Prince Albert everywhere. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
















— gets you 
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with the 
toppy red 
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Peaches produce bank accounts in the great fruit belt of Shasta county, California 


1912, Shasta county’s exhibit, gathered together 
in thirty days, won sixteen first, five second and 
three third prizes; obtained diplomas and carried 
off $160 in cash awards, surpassing any other 
exhibiting county in diversity of products. 

On the county’s pine-clad slopes, rising from the 
floor of the Sacramento valley, and stretching 
across the mouth of the equally famed Sacramento 
canyon, are bubbling mineral springs, the waters 
from which have won the highest public favors 
for health-giving properties. Through these wooded 
areas flow the limpid Fall river, mingling with the 
rushing waters of the Pitt and the swift-flowing 
McCloud, finally joining the majestic Sacramento, 
which flows from northern to southern boundary, 
through fertile fields and ranches, and down 
through the Sacramento valley to empty into San 
Francisco bay. 

In Shasta county, the Isaac Waltons and the 
Nimrods find the best sport. On the upper reaches 
of the McCloud the gamiest trout fight the angler, 
and at Baird is located the United States fishery 
and hatchery from which are yearly exported to 
the streams of this and other counties millions of 
young salmon and trout. In the vicinity of Balls 
Kerry, the United States has also established the 
Battle Creek hatchery. 

Shasta’s sawmills cut thirty million feet of 
lumber each year, and thus in the camps is found 
employment for hundreds of workmen. Most 
of these camps are in the recesses of the summer 
resort region so that the mill worker may spend 
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the spring and summer months in the most favored 
spots of a most favored section. He may live on 
the best the market affords, in the most delight- 
ful climate, on the banks of cool, limpid streams, in a 
country tapped by the great transportation lines. 

Hydro-electric plants have harnessed some of 
the power of the swiftest streams, and Shasta’s 
power-plants supply electrical energy to four 
counties, and one hundred and fifty towns. High 
voltage wires traverse six hundred miles of terri- 
tory: The hydro-electric possibilities of Shasta 
county are unequaled in the state. Already 
66,000 horse-power have been harnessed and there 
are plans looking to the development of at least 
250,000 additional horse-power. 

Available for the homeseeker are 50,000 acres 
of the finest agricultural and horticultural lands 
in Shasta county, in tracts from five acres up to 
2500 acres. 

In the yards of Redding, and anywhere in the 
county below the 600-foot contour line, the palm, 
the orange, the persimmon and the ordinary table 
fruits flourish side by side. 

On the river bottoms there is unlimited oppor- 
tunity for the truck gardener. Fruit, vegetables 
and berries are grown in sufficient quantity to 
prevent importations from other counties to the 
south and north. It is estimated that within a 
radius of twenty miles of the county-seat there 
are 4000 acres of the best bottom loam suitable 
for tomato, asparagus, cucumber and squash 
culture. Those farmers who are now devoting 
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The Purest Ice Cream You Can Eat 


* _ Look for the 
Is the Kind You Make at Home m7 (25m 
How do you know the ice cream you buy is pure? You don’t! You 
are not present when it is made. You don’t know the quality of the 


ingredients used. So you're taking chances. ‘The one absolutely safe 
way of eating ice cream is to get the 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


and make it yourself at home. It's no trouble, costs less and makes your work easier. 
The White Mountain has a long record of satisfactory service in many thousands of 
homes. It will give you satisfaction, too, because it is the easiest to operate and quick- 
est in action—cuts the freezing time down two-thirds. Three motions made in beat- 
ing the cream—can revolves while two dashers are working in opposite directions. 
Makes the smoothest, fluffiest, most delicious ice cream you can eat. Get one in your 
home today—built to last a lifetime. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


We will send you free our booklet, ‘‘ Frozen Dainties.’’ 
Write for it at once. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Dept. M, Nashua, N. H. 
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The Sacramento river flows majestically southward through the picturesque county of Shasta, California 


attention to this phase of soil use are reaping profits. 

It has been stated that in one generation after 
the finding of gold by Marshall, Shasta produced 
over $50,000,000 of gold. In the sixteen years 
from 1896 to the year 1912 Shasta county produced 
$88,000,000 worth of gold, silver and copper. 
With this showing, Shasta not only easily gained 
the foremost place among the fifty-eight Cali- 
fornia counties but has held it for many years. 
With present developments there is no possibility 
of her being displaced from the proud pedestal. 

There is every indication of increased activity 
among the producing mines. New properties are 
being exploited, which gives promise that the 
annual yield of minerals from the county will in 
a short while reach $20,000,000, and this would 
require an increased pay roll of $200,000 a month, 
with at least 2500 more wage-earners given employ- 
ment. 

Established industries such as copper smelters 
and gold mills have a certain fixed output that 
can be gauged very closely from month to month, 
but Shasta has one industry, the only one of its 
kind in the world, which is destined to revolution- 
ize the iron and steel industry of the west. This 
is the electrification of iron as applied at the elec- 
tric iron smelter, situated at Heroult-on-the-Pitt. 

Here will be located, it is confidently anticipated, 
the greatest iron-producing center on the Pacific 
Coast. Iron ore is present in unlimited quantities; 
there is sufficient water, if generated, to turn 
every industrial wheel in California. The 
plans are completed for two more units to the 
already modern equipment, with two furnaces, 
and the Shasta people are looking forward to 
the success of the tests being made and the com- 
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mencement of operations on the larger scale. 

Shasta’s fertile acreages in the eastern portion 
of the county, eighty miles from the county-seat, 
are too valuable to remain much longer without 
rail transportation. It is almost certain that one 
or two railroads are to be built into the Sacramento 
valley, from eastern Shasta. In March of this 
year authorization was given for the issuance of 
bonds the proceeds to be utilized in the building 
of a railroad which will tap a very rich mineral 
district. A large pay roll with activities along 
other lines will follow the commencement of opera- 
tions on the Bella Vista end of the Anderson- 
Bella Vista railroad. 

Shasta’s climate has a salubrity and equable- 
ness unsurpassed on the Pacific Coast. The aver- 
age altitude above sea-level is 500 feet. The 
majestic Sierras on the east and coast range on the 
west furnish watersheds that keep the average 
rainfall in Redding, the center of the county, at 
36 inches. The mean temperature is 66 degrees; 
blizzard and protracted storms are unknown. The 
sun shines in Shasta county 240 days each year, 
while the rainy season is distributed throughout 
the fall and early spring when moisture does the 
most good. In the heat of summer the cool re- 
cesses of the Sacramento canyon are available 
and Shasta becomes the summer resort of the 
counties of the northern portion of the state. 

Shasta possesses a geographical location com- 
manding the markets of northern California; 
a climate attractive to the tourist and the home 
builder; the natural resources to make a depend- 
able future for a vastly increased population. 
Here school, church and social conditions present 
every desirable phase of comfortable home life. 
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Toilet Refinement 


and Mouth Health 


The former suggests, the 
latter demands, the twice- 
daily use of the 
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GUARANTEE 
THIS BRUSH IS 
MACE OF THE 
BEST MATERIALS 
(PF DEFECTIVE 
YOUR DEALER 
WILL REPLACE /T 





“A Clean Tooth Never Decays’ 


It is the one tooth brush that doesn’t shirk 
its work because it can’t. It is built to 
clean the teeth; its scientifically formed 
tufts penetrate to every hidden place, to 
every crevice, back of, in front of, and 
between the teeth. An ordinary flat-faced 
brush merely “touches the high spots.” 
But remember decay always starts in the 
obscure places, where the common brush 
doesn’t go. That’s why dentists and 


doctors recommend the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


The curved handle of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
(stiff or flexible as you prefer) gives you ac- 
cess to every corner of the mouth, particu- 
larly the back teeth, which are usually so 
hard to reach properly. ‘The Pro-phy-lac- 
tic saves your gums as well as your teeth. 


Write for FREE Book 
—Most Interesting 


You hang upthe Pro-phy-lac-tic; 
it dries quickly, is absolutely 
sanitary. The individual yellow 
box protects against handling. 
Adult’s, youth’s and child’s sizes; 
rigid, flexible and de luxe 
handles; hard, medium and soft 
bristle textures. If not at your 
dealer’s, we will supply direct. 
Send his name. 
Every Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Gevian Only ONE 
Florence Mfg. Co. icokel daw el avis) a\ really 
1 oe cleans between 
Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, 
Hair, ines pet Pnaty red . ’ t h € t € et h 
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Peaceful valleys are tucked away beside the rivers, offering homes and opportunities to settlers 


Trinity—A Californian Treasure- Trove 


By W. D. EGILBERT 


OMETHING less than a decade ago the writer 
at a banquet attended by three hundred 
representatives of the principal industries of Cali- 
fornia, heard one of the best known after-dinner 
speakers on the coast say: “It gives me deep 
pleasure this evening to represent at such a gather- 
ing that little-known northern California county, 
sandwiched between Shasta, Humboldt and Siski- 
you counties, Trinity—a Western treasure-trove.” 
Since that time, and within the last few years 
perhaps, more than in the previous half century of 
Trinity’s settlement, the words of that speaker have 
been indelibly fixed on the attention of mining, 
timber and railroad men as the practical expression 
of a man who knew what he was talking about. 
Actual dollar-and-cent results have emphasized the 
fact that Trinity county is a treasure-box of stored 
wealth in minerals, timber and _ water-power, 
besides its agricultural potentialities. 

Trinity county has occupied a place in California’s 
progress signally unique. There is not a mile of 
railroad in the territory, except that which is utilized 
by lumbermen in the timber; almost four-fifths of 
the entire acreage of nearly 2,000,000 acres is in- 
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cluded in what is termed the Trinity National 
Forest Reserve, and is therefore a closed book to the 
timber man, the miner and railroader. However, 
even with this acreage lost to active industrial 
operation, Trinity county with an area two and one 
half times larger than Rhode Island has an official 
record production of $150,000,c00 in gold since 
Marshall’s find at Colma. 

Shortly after the ’49 boom struck the Sacramento 
valley, gold-hunters not satisfied with the ounce-a- 
day diggings of the Sacramento, American and 
Feather river drainages, traveled northward through 
the territory of the Pitt river and lesser streams, 
braving the almost insurmountable obstacles to be 
met with in a virgin, heavily wooded and moun- 
tainous territory, up over the Shasta-Trinity di- 
vide, into “that little-known county.” Here today 
are descendants of those hardy pioneers. 

California is a state of “big things.”’ There is not 
a section in northern California that has not its 
quota of big things. Trinity, rich “beyond the dreams 
of avarice,’ possesses the largest hydraulic placer 
gold-mine in the world, turning out in almost 
monotonous rhythm its quarter million dollars per 
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The Cool One Wears B.V.D. Do You? 
[; no puzzle to find the B. V. D. Man. He’s in the foreground of the 


picture and in the forefront of comfort. You can “spot” him at a glance— 
cool and contented despite summer heat and fag. Stop fanning and 
mopping —wear Loose Fitting, Light Woven B. V. D. Coat Cut 
Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, or Union Suits and be coo/. 


To get genuine B. V. D. get a good look at the Jabe/. On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S, Pat. Of. and 
Foreign Countries. ) 
Insist that your dealer sells you 
only underwear with the B. V. D. 
label. 


B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 


$7.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B.V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A., 
4-30-07.) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B.V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: 
66 ALDERMANBURY, E. C. 
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Half a day's sport in Trinity county, California, a famous region for fisherman and hunter 


year. It has one of the greatest untouched acreages 
of standing timber—sugar pine, fir, spruce, cedar 
and other varieties of commercial timber—in the 
West. Gifford Pinchot, in the last bulletin pub- 
lished at the close of his official connection with the 
federal government, makes the astonishing state- 
ment and calculation that in the Trinity National 
Forest there is maturing each year or going to waste 
from the hundred-and-one processes that a stand- 
ing forest must combat, 103,000,000 feet of timber 
annually. This observation has been the means of 
encouraging capital to begin overtures with the 
government, looking to an equitable and _practi- 
cable manner of exploiting these vast resources. 
At this time it is confidently anticipated by the 
commercial bodies of Humboldt, Shasta and Trinity 
counties that the steel for a Sacramento Valley- 
Pacific Ocean railroad will be laid within the next 
five years through the forest. This would open up 
not only the timber lands but the rich agricultural 
and stock-raising territory adjacent to the forest. 
The population of Trinity county is over 5000, a 
fifth of the residents living in the county-seat of 
Weaverville or its vicinity. There are rapidly 
improving towns at Trinity Center, Carrville, Lew- 
iston, Douglas City, Junction City; in a dozen other 
places, all mining sections; in the prolific and beauti- 
ful Hayfork valley and down the river to Zenia, 
where are located some of the prosperous ranches. 
Trinity is an elevated county. It is mountain- 
ous, which affords the opportunity for economic 
operation of mining and lumber industries and gives 
the fall necessary for the generation of hydro- 
electrical energy at low cost. Thus the capitalist 
or investor is assured of larger returns on his outlay. 
The mountains of Trinity are a source of pleasure 
for tourists, sightseers and searchers for recreation. 


Under the pines and along streams made famous 
for the quantity of fish and game are hunting and 
fishing and magnificent scenery. Celebrated mineral 
waters bubble from the rock-ribbed canyons. 

The annual rainfall at the county-seat of Trinity 
for thirty years was slightly over 41 inches. The 
climate is temperate, the warmest period being from 
June to September. 

Trinity schools are justly noted for the system of 
education developed and there is a high-school at 
the county-seat. There are many fraternities. 
Religious denominations are well represented. 

Trinity county offers to the homeseeker almost 
every advantage that any California county offers, 
with an added point in its favor of small population. 

The county offers the best opportunities for the 
utilization of mining, timber, agricultural, power 
and stock capital in northern California, principally 
because it has not been so largely exploited as the 
more populated sections along the railroads. It 
stands preéminent as a health resort; as a hunting 
and fishing paradise and for scenery, no section of 
California of equal area offers so much variety and 
beauty. 

Entry to this attractive county is possible by one 
of three routes, all tapped by the Southern Pacific 
railroad, on its “Road of a Thousand Wonders.” 

Redding offers the most traveled route to Weaver- 
ville; Red Bluff to Hayfork and Delta to Trinity 
Center, all made by stage or automobile. Through- 
out the county. there is the best system of mountain 
roads in the state, and good trails to all the moun- 
tain resorts. At Weaverville there is a development 
association, officers of which, among the business 
and professional men of the county, are ever ready 
to aid the homeseeker and tourist in locating, 
whether for permanent or temporary residence. 
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N 1847 

silver plate was 
an experiment, but the 
test of time has proved 
the value of the discovery made 
by Rogers Bros. The quality of this 
first and genuine electro-silver plate is 
still to be found in the onginal brand 





I847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


The charactenstic beauty of this ware is 
well illustrated in the “Old Colony” and 
“Cromwell” patterns, which preserveithe charm 
and simplicity of early designs, tata ich 
and refined in’the finish that modern crafts- 
manship supplies. : 


Like all 1847 ROGERS BROS. silverware, they are made 
in the heaviest grade of silver plate, and are backed 
by the largest makers with an unqualified guarantee 
made possible by an actual test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for 
illustrated catalogue “F:44.” : 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York CHIcAGo SAN FRANCISCO 
_HamMILton, CANADA 


‘The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
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A sweet-potato field in the great Turlock Irrigation District, California, a region of rich crops 
and varied vegetation 








Why the Turlock, California, District 
is Different 





By A. E. Cross 


HE Turlock Irrigation District owes its success 
to a spirit of united purpose. It is a practical 
demonstration of codéperative community enter- 
prise and its success thoroughly proves the possi- 
bility of achievement when once a community sets 
itself to do a certain thing and does not turn aside. 
Economic conditions brought about the change 
from the large to the small farm in the Turlock 
district. As a producer of wheat the soil values 
were being impoverished and land prices were 
correspondingly decreasing. Some means had to 
be provided to bolster the standard of production, 
to make it conform to its previous high mark. At 
the time of the lowest ebb in the Turlock district’s 
wheat production the Wright Irrigation Law was 
adopted by the Legislature of California, a wise 
irrigation law, which provided the plan for the 
formation of so-called municipal irrigation dis- 
tricts. By the terms of this law, landowners of a 
given section are enabled to band themselves to- 
gether, pledge their land to redeem bonds and by 
the sale of these bonds obtain sufficient funds to 
undertake an enterprise too stupendous for private 
capital. 

The Wright law provided for an irrigation dis- 
trict with a governing body similar to that of the 
county unit. Its management is vested in five 
directors elected one from each district, corre- 
sponding to the board of supervisors in the county 
government. An assessor, tax collector and treas- 
urer are chosen, but the board of directors appoints 
additional officers to counsel and assist in adminis- 
tration, such officers including a practical engineer, 
secretary and water-superintendent, the latter 
being given full charge of the water distribution. 
There is nothing experimental in the plan of gov- 





ernment outlined for an irrigation district; it fol- 
lows tried and proven plans. 

The Turlock district was one of the first to be 
formed under the Wright law in California. In 
conjunction with the Modesto district, another 
Wright irrigation district, the La Grange Dam, on 
the Tuolumne river, thirty-two miles east of the 


city of Turlock, was constructed. At the time 
that it was built it was the highest overflow dam 
in the world. The La Grange Dam diverts the 
mountain water from the Tuolumne into a main 
canal through which it is carried to three main 
distributing canals. Through these latter distrib- 
uting canals the water is carried to the several 
lateral canals, which ends the distribution so far 
as the district is concerned. From that point the 
landowners construct ditches to carry the water 
to their land, the distribution thus continuing 
through small and smaller ditches until it is finally 
poured out upon the land by means of checks. 
The head of water amounts to twelve second-feet 
or a stream approximately five inches deep and five 
feet in width, which insures the delivery to the 
land of an ample supply: of pure mountain water, 
free from injurious salts and carrying a rich 
silt deposit valued highly as a fertilizer. 

Each land-holder desiring irrigation files with the 
water superintendent a statement of the acreage 
which he wishes to irrigate. Irrigations are 
allotted in turn, the ditch-tender, who acts as 
inspector for his section, advising the landowner 
when his turn will come. The usual allotment for 
each irrigation is one hour per acre use of stream, 
but in practically all instances one half hour’s use 
is amply sufficient. 

This briefly describes the working of the Wright 
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Send for It 


“The Signal System in 
Modern Business’’ 





We have prepared a valuable 
manual on this subject. FREE 
to purchasing agents and other 
executives—regular price, 25c. 


A dominant color—that 


is the daily sales sheet 


The mind calls for it—the eye locates it instantly. 
Wo shuffling among p.les of paper—no lost time—no irritation. 

That is the Signal System. A different color for each form. A system wnich saves an astonish- 
ing amount of time in a big office and a lot of worry for a big man. Most targe offices use it now. 
“The Signal System in Modern Business” will show you how to save money and time. 


HAMMERMrg 
BOND y 
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The Utility Business Paper Kg . 
Sun. 
It is the best paper for office and factory forms, letterheads, price lists, etc. Very ” 
strong, uniform, fine writing surface; a “quality” feel and rattle—and very economical—_ _@ —- 
Hammermill Bond is made in 12 colors which are always the same and your Ag Erie, Pa. 
printer can get any quantity instantly. Wg Gentlemen: 
Fill in the coupon and pin to your letterhead, mentioning executive oe? Please send me 
position. @ your book— The Sig- 
: 5 @ nal System in Modern 
Our System Service will help you solve your office problems, @ Business,” 
Write us fully and let us smooth the rough places. 4 
Fg BRAGG... decinc.nssscccsccenecccnvecseneseosess 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. °° 
OG Are ...........sssseccente: cosseeneees seeeeeeee 
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Development 








Section: 


Turlock, California 








When the La Grange dam was built in the Turlock district, California, it was the highest overflow dam in 
the world. This dam diverts the mountain water from the Tuolumne river into a main canal 
with three distributing canals, the last named having laterals leading to ditches 


Irrigation Law as it has been applied in the Tur- 
lock district. 

Turlock does not boast of a new supremacy in 
crop production. From the early cattle days, 
when well-fed herds browsed the grassy plains, 
through the period of large wheat farms when 
fortunes were made in a few years, the Turlock 
district has ever led. It was but recently, however, 
that this district took the leadership as the home 
of the “twenty-acre’ farmer. Though blessed 
with an ideal climate and a soil as rich and pro- 
ductive as that of the Nile valley, Turlock owes 
its modern success and its claim as the land of the 
“small” farmer to water, for it is water wisely 
applied that has made and is making the Turlock 
district a community of care-free, independent 
“‘small’ farmers, who know the joy of living and 
are eager to make known to the world their good 
fortune, that their brothers may join them in a 
similar happiness. 

There have been times in the history of the 
Turlock district, just as there are times in the de- 
velopment of all such undertakings, when the out- 
look was anything but bright, but, fortunately, 
Turlock now looks back, happy in achievement, 
upon the hours that were darkest. 

The farmers are united in the single purpose of 
improving their most excellent system. Wooden 
flumes and faulty construction work have been 
eliminated, replaced by the modern concrete con- 


struction. Advancement is the slogan. This 
spirit of cohesive and united purpose has resulted 
in the construction of a masonry dam, 127 feet in 
height and 300 feet long; 211 miles of canals, many 
miles of which are concrete lined; a reservoir which 
will store enough water to irrigate 50,000 acres to 
the depth of one foot, and which has provided the 
money for drainage. This is the remarkable 
thing about it—these splendid improvements have 
been made possible at the insignificant cost of $15.27 
per acre bonded indebtedness, making it the cheap- 
est system in the West. The same spirit which 
has made possible this unique development has 
established for the Turlock Irrigation District 
a reputation throughout the West of being able 
to accomplish more at a lesser cost than any 
system of whatsoever kind. 

The Turlock district includes 176,210 acres in 
Stanislaus and Merced counties in the very heart 
of the great San Joaquin vailey. 

Turlock, the city, ten years ago was a railroad 
siding. Now it has a population of 3,000. Ten 
years ago the land surrounding Turlock was in- 
differently farmed by a sparse rural population. 
Today one sees beautiful fields of alfalfa, heavily 
laden orchards, contented herds of dairy cattle, 
and acre upon acre of growing vegetable crops. 
It is a district worthy of the deepest consideration 
by all who desire a small farm which carries with 
it the possibility of big success. 
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No camera is so good as the Graflex for making 
pictures of children. Indoors or in the shade 
snapshots may be made fast enough to 
secure perfect pictures, 


Sid 


You can photograph on dark days when you use 
a Graflex. This picture was made on a rainy, 
heavily clouded day in December. 






eee | 


The Graflex is best for those who 
“hunt with a camera.” 





On clear days, when the sun is shining, the Graflex 
will make pictures in 1-1000th of a second. 


GRAPLEX 
NERAS 





The GRAFLEX makes 
better photography pos- 
sible by eliminating the 
uncertainties. Focusing 
scale and “finder” are 
done away with. With 
a GRAFLEX you see 
the image full size of 
finished picture, up to 
the instant of exposure 
right side up. You know 
to a certainty that the 
picture is in focus, with- 
out having to guess the 
distance between the 
camera and subject. 
The Graflex Focal 
Plane Shutter works at 
any speed from “time” 


to 1-1000th of a second. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING 
DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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SURREAL Ghia RBS 


The Good Roads Leaven Still Working 


} 











Californians will never be content until every 
nook and corner of this State is made accessible 
by perfect ys. Even ie Angeles County, 


d, at the cost of three millions 
highways of any 
Tentative 
miles of paved 


st system of 





ill ambiti 
hundred 








mpl 

year for t next ten years have been 

y agreed upon by the Board of Super- 

visors and a property tax of ten cents on each one 







be levied to provide an annual 
$60,000, unless too much 
yped. These contemplated 


lition to the two lines of state 


hundred dollars \ 
fund of 


oppositio is 





more than 


roads will _" in 








highways built throu; the county from the 
$18,000,000 State Highway fund. 
Sacramento County is falling in line and will 


0,000 in bonds 
construction of approximately 


shortly vote on the issuing of $1,85 


to pong for the 








ies ol 
"Ma rin Co contains some of Cali- 
enery, will soon be net- 
if the plans of 
citizens, on 
} the issuing of 
0,000 1 bonds. Larkspur voted 
bonds, some time ago, and is now spending $35,000 
field will be connected with the State High- 
iring to spend $60,000, raised 
all progressive com- 








and kent 
way. San Rafaelis prep: 
1 direct taxation. These are 
munities in Marin County. 
Imperial Valley road boosters are busy raising 
funds to guarantee the surfacing of the highway 
from EF] Centro to San Diego from the State High- 
way funds. The valley boosters have it figured that 
00 rai 1 will swing $200,000 of the 
Highw bot their way. 


y. Their enthus- 
to ae recent completion, 





iasm is due celebration 


and dedication of the Mountain Springs Road, 
connecting San Diego and the Valley. 
[he biggest victory of the California good roads 





vas the suc 





enthusiasts d ¢ the month of April \ 


cessful result of the vote in San Mateo County for 
$1,250,000 in good roads bonds. The vote was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the bond issue. San 
Mateo Cou is the chosen home of California’s 





multi-millionaires, who have established country 
estates in the peninsula, attracted by the pro- 
nounced beauty of the surrounding country. Soon 


San Mateo County will be net-worked with mac- 
jamized boulevards leading out from the popula- 








tion centers into mountain passes, to the ocean 
beaches and to the beautiful wooded stretches 
hroughout the county. The heart of San Mateo 
County, back of the towns of San Mateo and Bur- 
lingame, is as picturesque as the Rhine provinces, 
and the lakes set like gems in the heart of the hills, 
rival those of Geneva and Killarney. Says an 
editorial writer in the San Francisco Post: “Throw 
in a few folk songs and fading remnants of former 
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next generation will flock 
its lakes and 
golden 
as eagerly as the present 
like migratory 
lotus-scented winds 
of the Mediterranean and the vistas of the Riviera.” 


Indian villages and the 
to San Mateo County to wander by 
through its wildwood, and to gather the 
poppy and the blue lupin, 
one flits away with the first snows, 
birds of passage, lured by the 


Poetical? Yes. So is San Mateo County. Though 
long handicapped by various circumstances which 
combined to form seemingly insuperable barriers 
to the progress which the geographical situation 
and many natural advantages made possible of 
achievement, San Mateo County has at last entered 
upon her splendid destiny. 

ight hundred people gathered from San Diego 
and the Imperial Valley at Mountain Springs and 
dedicated the new highway through the Devil’s 
Canyon, the $10,000-a-mile engineering feat that 
slices the grade to 7“, and makes access easy to the 
fertile valley. Initial work was begun on the road 
October 8, 1912, when the survey was made. Con- 
struction work was begun November 3, 1912, and 
the road was completed April 9, 1913, a force of 
one hundred workmen being ita Mea most of the 
time. Fifty thousand pounds of powder, 50,000 
feet of fuse and 15,000 charges fired indicates the 
removal of stupendous obstacles. The road cost a 
total of $70,000 and is considered a marvelous 
piece of work. It connects with the highway com- 
pleted by San Diego County to the Imperial County 
line at a cost of $250,000. 


The Motorcycle and the *“Motoreye’ -ologist 


The motorcycle occupies a peculiar place in the 
category of pleasure vehicles. There is perhaps no 
motor-driven vehicle which has such ardent ad- 
mirers among owners and so few friends among 
pedestrians, the motorcyclist and not the machine 
being responsible for this latter statement. 

‘Motorcycologists’’—those who have given their 
time to the study of the fundamentals of the ma- 
chine—have developed a wonderful machine within 
the past year or so, following a long period of experi- 
mentation, and the bulky overloaded mechanical 
monstrosities of a few years since have given away 
to machines so simple that even a novice expe- 
riences little difficulty in mastering its mechanical 
intricacies. 

This lusty “offspring” of the bicycle offers a 
fascination to devotees amounting almost to an 
obsession. Not only does the motorcycle solve the 
time question for Ahose whose vocation calls for 
quick transportation over large territory but it also 
affords innumerable pleasure excursions whereso- 
ever passable pathways lead. 

California with its splendid roads and its scenic 
beauty spots has created a market for motorcycles 
which has brought joy to the hearts of manufac- 
turers and agencies. 
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UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 


They cut down tire bills 





Just what kind of a tire 
do you want? 


Pick out the features you want to find in the tires you buy. 
You want generous mileage, full rated size, flexibility, protec- 
tion against rim cutting, ease of manipulation and security of 
fastening. 


Measure up this ideal tire against every other tire on the market and then com- 
pare with a United States Tire. 

You will find United States Tires combine all these identical features of your 
tire in a way that no other tire on the market approaches. 

We believe that every tire maker in the country has been making the very best 
ideal tires that his facilities would permit. 

Some of these tires have been greatly strengthened at one or two points—some 
at others. 

But it is a matter of general comment among dealers, car owners and car manufac- 
turers, that never has any tire combined a// these special points of superiority 
as do 


United States Tires 


In the matter of mileage—the most accurate This is the first and only tire that has ever 





tests have proven that United States Tires been absolutely guaranteed against rim- 

today yield on anaverage from 25 to 50% cutting. 

more mileage than was evergivenby any _ It is by long odds the easiest tire in the world 

make of tire previous to the organization to put on or take off—yet it can’t possibly 

of the United States Tire Company. come off the rim until you are ready to 
No tire has ever been made with a larger take it off. 

average size or a larger average air capa- _In fact if you were to havea tire built to your 

city than the United States Dunlop. order it would be difficult for you to spe- 
No tire has ever been made as flexible or as cify a single desirable feature that you 

resilient as the United States Dunlop. can’t get today in a United States Tire. 


If this is the kind of a tire that you want to use, United States Tires ought to 
be the exclusive equipment on your car this season. 

They are made in Plain, Chain and Nobby treads and in three styles of fasten- 
ing, including the famous Dunlop (straight side). 






‘ 6 | 
Cost no more than you are asked to pay for other kinds \* 7 


, Tina by batitiad 
dh United States Pneumatic Tires are euaranteed when filled with ids United States Tire Company my 
Cc) 


. ; 
When filled with any substitute for air or attached to any | New York 
other rims than those specified, our guarantee is withdrawn. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


























This Machine Tells Mileage 


This is how we know that Goodyears 


show the lowest cost per mile. 


This machine, running night and day, 
wears out four tires at a time under 


road conditions. 
Meters record the mileage. 


Here we compare fabrics and formu- 
las, methods and processes. Here we 


compare rival tires with our own. 


Goodyear tires, as made today, are 
the final result of these countless com- 


parisons. 


This is part of our department of re- 





search and experiment—a department 


which costs us $100,000 per year. 


There scores of our experts spend 
their time in seeking ways to better 


tires. 





But every new idea—every seeming 
improvement—has to meet this mileage 


test. 


That’s the main reason why Good- 


year tires have come to outsell all others. 


We proved them best on this machine 
—by actual metered mileage. Then the 
meters on countless cars told the same 


story this did. 


And no other tire, while these methods 
are used, is likely to equal the Goodyear. 


| 
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10% Oversize 








Do You Know—by Meter— 
Any Equal Tire? 





You who use our rivals’ tires 
proved them better? 


have you ever 


Have you ever compared them, as we com- 
pare them, by actual metered mileage? 

Or do you use them because your favorite 
dealer happens to sell those tires? 


What Tests Did 


Some 300,000 other motorists have actually 
proved the Goodyears. They have used two 
million of them. 

They found immense economy. Savings so 
large, so convincing, that they told the facts 
to others. 

This is how we know: 

The demand for Goodyears has grown like 
a flood—doubled over and over—in the past 





few years. 

Last year’s sales by far exceeded our previous 
12 years put together. 

These tires, once in bottom place, now far 
outsell all others. 

Doesn’t that show clearly what the meters 
told about these pre- 


And, by actual statistics, rim-cutting ruins 
23 per cent of all old-type tires. 

Our 10 per cent oversize, under average con- 
ditions, adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 





Our tire making machine—controlled by our 
patents—gives every inch of every layer ex- 
actly equal tension. 

Our double-cure process, which adds to our 
cost about one million dollars per year, adds 
further to the mileage. 

These things together have won for Good- 
years the topmost place in Tiredom. 


Let Them Show 


Let Goodyears show what these perfections 
mean. 

Tires are too costly to be bought by guess. 
Make some comparisons, then get the tires 
your meter marks as best. 

That has brought hundreds of thousands to 
Goodyears. It will this year bring hundreds of 
thousands more. 


You have the same wants they have. The 





mier tires? 


New-T ype 
Tires 
No - Rim - Cut tires 
—which we control— 
opened the way to end 
rim-cutting. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


facts that won them 


will win you. 
Write for the Good- 
AKRON, OHIO 


year Tire Book—14th- 
year edition. It tells 
all known ways to 
economize on tires. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(1081) 
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For Work or Play 


For business and pleasure alike, men of 
affairs today are finding the Detroit Electric 
Roadster an indispensable servant. 

Always ready, waiting at your door for 
instant service, it gives you the convenience 
of a private taxi, the comfort of a limousine, 
at almost the price per trip of a street car. 

Think of the many uses for this car in the 
daily life of the average successful business 
man. With a Detroit Electric Roadster the 
trip to and from office ceases to a bore 
and becomes a source of pleasure and health. 
Business calls are made quickly and com- 
fortably. 

Inviting a guest to the club for lunch be- 
comes a greater courtesy when you take him 
there in your own car. Errands 
to the bank, the factory, the HE 
up-town office, the new sub- 
division, or a score of other 
places are accomplished in half 
the time and with one-tenth 
the effort. 


ELECTRIC 


SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR 


There’s less temptation to putter over your 
desk and more incentive to get ‘‘on the out- 
side,” where the money is—when you have 
a Detroit Electric Roadster. 

And when “‘closing time’’ locks business 
doors, a spin to the golf links, or through the 
parks, or out into the fresh country, beyond 
the boulevards, will rest you and put new 
life into every vein and nerve. 

Detroit Electric Roadsters offer the busi- 
ness man every convenience and eliminate 
every worry of motoring. Driving is in- 
stinctive; complications forgotten. These 
cars will run 60, 70 or even 100 miles without 
recharging. They can be kept in a garage, 
washed, polished, charged, called for and de- 
livered for $35 to $40 a month— 
including electric current. 
Charging in your own garage will 
cost only $6 to $10 per month. 

See the roadster at our deal- 
ers —or write for illustrated 


catalog. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


Coast Representatives of the Detroit Electric: 


California Electric Garage. ...Los Angeles, Cal. 
United Electric Vehicle Co... Oakland, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

.Sacramento, Cal. 


...Portland, Ore. 


Reliance Automobile Co.. 
Fred T. Kitt ... : 
Frank C. Riggs 


Kendall Auto Co......... Pasadena, Cal. 


The Electric Garage San Diego, Cal. 
eS aciat .Stockton, Cal. 
Broadway Automobile Co. . Seattle, Wash. 


Woods Motor Co., Ltd... . .. Victoria, B. C. 
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is . —on the touring trip 

4 \ in any season for greatest 
economy and freedom 
from tire troubles. 


Built-up buoyant tread 
means: Extra mileage. Ex- 
tra traction—saving gaso- 
line. Extra cushion—sav- 
ing car mechanism and ad- 
ding tocomfort. All this in 
addition to safety against 





skid. 
Made In All Types 


Write for copy of H. S. Firestone’s talk — 
**What’s What in Tires.” 
THE FIRESTONE TIRE 
& RUBBER CO. 


Akron, Ohio 
All Large Cities 
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No hill too steep 
No sand too deep 


' Experts in 
Comfort— 
The Jackson heads the 


list of comfortable cars 
because it has always 
been comfortable; and 
because its builders’ 
long experience makes 
them comfort experts. 


“Olympic” Four $1500 
“Majestic” Four 1975 
“Sultanic” Six 2650 





Jackson Automobile Co. 
1321 E. Main St., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 
IN SMALL TOWNS— 


You can save one-half your tire expense, 
and nearly all your tire trouble, by using 
Security Reliners. Many of our customers 
run their cars the entire season without blow- 


out or puncture, and without spending a cent 
for tire repairs. You Can Do It Yourself. 
If we have no dealer in your town, you can 
get a trial order at the dealer’s price, and make 
a good profit selling to your neighbors. If you 
run your own car write at once for our plan. 


SECURITY RELINER CO. 
300 West Street Montgomery, N. Y. 








SEND FOR MOTOR CYCLE CATALOGUE se quslif 


Three great Pope features ERS 
Overhead-vaive Motor—more power and [iam 
speed. Rear Spring Suspension, helical ] 
expansion type, insures comfort. Spring [RRAAIISS 
Fork absorbs vibration. 
Model H “Lightweight’’ $165 
Model K “The Big 4’ $200 
Model M ot Jee hake S215 
Mode! L **Twin”’ $250 
Get the details. Write today. 
THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
501 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Also makers of Pope-Hartford Automobile 
Columbia, Rambler and Pope Bicycles. 
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\Inien 
WHALE 
Nature has given us water—her ‘|| | | 
one great solvent—and she has 
given us FLAKE GRAPHITE—her one 
great aid to better lubrication. The tiny, 
oily FLAKES cling tightly to the bear- 
ings, making a veneer-like coating of 
marvelous smoothness and endurance. 


DIXON’S 
Graphite Greases 


have received most remarkable endorse- 
ments from the ‘‘Speed Kings of 
Motordom.”’ 

| DIXON’S GRAPHITE GREASE No. 677 


| 


makes better lubrication, less noise 
and less wear. 
Send name and model of car for 
free booklet, ‘‘ Lubricating the 
| | Motor,”’ No. 256. 





} JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO 
| | | Established in 1827 
WV) Jersey City, New Jersey 
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(Continued from page 862) 


A “Monumental” Undertaking 

The Boundary Stone League has as its object the 
securing and placing of foundation stones, embel- 
lished with suitable bronze medallions and _ in- 
scriptions, historical in character, to mark the boun- 
dary lines of the counties in California from San 
Diego to San Francisco. Twelve memorial stones 
will be placed along the route of the State Highway 
between these points by the time of its completion 
in 1915. The sponsors of the plan propose to re- 
quest the State Highway Commission to provide 
the stone foundations at the intersection of county 
lines, suitable for the bases of future historical 
monuments. The work will be carried still further 
if successful, along all state highways and along all 
Pacific Coast roads. 


Washington Women Work for Highways 

One beneficial effect of equal suffrage in the State 
of Washington is noted in the activity of women 
voters in the good roads movement. Lieutenant- 
Governor Hart, summing up the proceedings of the 
late legislature, in a speech at the third annual 
good roads day celebration of the Tacoma branch 
of the National Council of Women Voters, gave 
most of the credit for the good work accomplished 
to the women voters of the State. According to the 
Tacoma Ledger Lieutenant-Governor Hart said, 
“the State of Washington never had a better legis- 
lature than that which worked during the 13th 
session and I give as the sole reason the influence 
of the new electorate of women.” 
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OOD 


F. JOD , Toledo 
Completely Equipped 


$985 


F.O.B. Toledo 


Completely Equipped 





Those who examine the $985 Overland in 
an intelligent manner, will find in it most of the 
identical specifications that describe the aver- 


age $1200 car. 


| Why pay more than $985 when $985 will 
| buy you as much as.$1200?P 


There are Overland dealers all over the 
world, where the Overland may be examined. 


Literature on request. Address Dept. 30. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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The UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
through the Census Bureau, has — proclaimed 


The ANGELUS 
The PIONEER 
PLAYER-PIANO 


*‘In 1895, Messrs. Wilcox & White of Meriden, Conn, began 
manufacturing an interior attachment, and in February, 1897, 
built their first “Ange/us,’ a cabinet piano player. This in- 
strument, theinvention of E. H. White, may be regarded as ¢he 

1unee the various stmilar attachments that have since 


pion 
been placed on the market.’’ From the Official Census Report. 





This leadership of the Angelus has been maintained 
by the possession of exclusive features absolutely essen- 
tial to the playing and enjoyment of real music, includ- 
ing the wonderful 


PHRASING LEVER 


(Patented) 

By the mere pressure of one finger on this marvelous 
device you can play any piece of music ever written 
and impart to it every desired delicacy of shading. 
Thus the Angelus is not only the pioneer, but the 
simplest of all Player-pianos. 

Other exclusive Angelus features are the Melodant—which 

gives distinctiveness to the Melody; the Sustaining Pedal 

device, the Graduated Accompaniment and the Melody 

Buttons. 

Knabe-Angelus Emerson-Angelus 
Grands and Uprights Grands and Uprights 


Angelus-Piano—An upright built expressly for the Angelus 
In Canada—The Gourlay Angelus and Angelus Piano 


Any of these instruments can be played by handin 
the usual manner 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
Business Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. 
233 Regent St., LONDON 


Agencies All Over the 
forld 
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“EVINRUDING” 
THROUGH THE WATER 


O THOSE who desire the pleasure of 
motor boating without the usual large 
investment of a motor boat, the 










DE LE = 3 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR ===> 





is the acknowledged solution of the problem. This 
portable motor attaches to and detaches from any 
rowboat in less than one minute 
without any change in the con- 
struction of the rowboat. 





How I Love to 
‘* Evinrude ”’ 







The motor carries like a satchel as it weighs but 50 lbs., and it 
will drive a rowboat eight miles an hour. It has a weedless propeller ; 
it starts with a swing of the fly-wheel (no cranking), anyone can 
operate it. Summer ‘pleasures that you never realized before are 
open to you if you own one. 

Beautifully illustrated catalog sent upon request. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., iitwAuKEe Wis: 


New York City Show Rooms: Hudson Terminal Building, 30 Church Street, N. Y. 
California Show Rooms: 423 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle Representatives: Woodhouse Gasoline Engine Co., 62-64 Marion Street. 
































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


YOU'LL FEEL GOOD IN A | 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


7 | E SUMMIT 
Wood Rollers € Tin Rollers || 
DAISY FLY KILLER tard azrtes, stes,s0! | 8 Town and Country 
SHIRT 


mental, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. Made of metal, 
can’t spill or tip over; willnot | 

You get what you want most in a soft 
shirt —comfort and appearance —if you 
wear the Summit Town and Country Shirt. 











soil or injure anything. Guar- | 
anteed effective. Sold by 
dealers, or 6 sent by express 
prepaid for $1. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 
150 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The collar that’s right 
on the shirt gives the 
appearance of a white 
starched collar without 
its discomforts. 












“ . GET YOURS TODAY 
Tig Con AT YOUR DEALER 
Banishes Freckles, Su inburn, 


Send for Illustrated Style Book 
and give your dealer’s name. 





prevents wrinkles. 





oes not MERELY COVER . 
but ERADICATES them. Guiterman 
MALVINA LOTION and 
ICHTHYOL SOAP should be Bros. 






used in connection with MAL- 
“REAM. At all druggists, 


St. Paul, Minn. 





) pt of price. 
r : Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. 
Send for testimonials. 


Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, O. 
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JUNE OUTDOORWORLD 25 cents a copy, 
“5 RECREATION 


EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 





~~ $2.50 a year 


Mr. Whitney’s name as Editor and Author stands for enter- 
tainment, knowledge, experience; as an outdoor man, for 
achievement, efficient championship of wild-life protection, 
conservation, fair play. In this field no man in America is so 


widely recognized as he, and none more favorably known. 





Hunting the Rare Spectacled Bear 

Of which there is only one in cap- 
tivity—A tale by the only white man 
who has killed one. 


The Ways of the Butcher Bird 

Many birds kill that they may live, 
but the Shrike kills for the very lust 
of it. 


A Game of Horsemanship 





Camping in the City Outskirts 
A Cheap Vacation that Pays Big 
Beating the Tiger to It 





FULL of the VACATION SPIRIT 


A FEW OF THE REFRESHING AND INSPIRING FEATURES 





The Twins Go A-Fishing 
Stuffy and Spindle fall foul the 
wrong boat and some barbed wire. 


Flapjacks 


Many are so called which mostly 
are pancakes and never have been 
or ever shall be the real thing. 


Gypsying for the Family 

Why Baseball Gets You 

The Outdoor Americans—in Pictures 
The Record Makers—in Snapshots 
Giving the Trees a Square Deal 








The Outdoor World and Recreation is a popular magazine built for men 






and women, and illustrated with photos of their play-days. It is an 
outdoor enthusiast that stands for recreation, wild-life protection, 


conservation and fair play. 





Send 10 cents in coin or stamps for a sample copy and we will send you (as 
long as they last) the May number, including the double page art supplement, 
**A Summer Evening,” together with our special *‘get acquainted’”’ subscription 


offer. OUTDOOR WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4-8 Duane St., New York. 
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PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wearing qualities of the 
VOSE Piano are explained by the exclusive patented fea- 
tures, the high-grade material and superb workmanship that 
enter into their construction. The VOSE is an ideal Piano 
for the home. Over 70,000 sold. Delivered in the United 
States free of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos and time payments accepted. 
FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let ‘ts send you our 
beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 168 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 






















Wevomares 


QUICKLY" EASILY i Gil EDGE 

APPLIED BLACKEST COLOR 

ALSO CLEANS 

ALL ARTICLES MADE 

wo HITE CANVAS 
Trl: RE BRO 


90S TON, mass, 





“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL, Blacks and Polishes ladies’ jand children’s d 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. “French Gloss,’’ 10c. 

“STAR” bination for ing and polishing all kinds of russet 
or tan shoes, 10c. pation fs size, 25c. 

“QUICKWHITE?” (in liquid form weal sponge) quickly 
Pe. and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c. and 25c. 

“ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In round 
white cakes fol sn 5 zinc-tin boxes, _— sponge, 10c. In handsome, 
large aluminum boxes, with sponge, 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price in 
stamps for a full size package, charges pai 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 








Shoe Polishes 


Finest ga Largest Variety 


‘. LEATHER. 
a RESTORES 
COLOR/LUSTRE 


Finest “GURABLE 
RE 


Sa 





20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 






















» We Shi -. on Approval 


without a Cael jostt, prepay the freight and allow 
RIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
COSTS one gy to learn our Fad of prices and 
marvelous offers on highest models. 
FACTORY PRICES ¢5.:-/arc.sczinc: 

a pair of tires from any- 
one at any ee until you write for our new large Art 
—— 4 d learn our wonderful proposition on the first 

cyc 


RIDER AGENT our town, 


every where are makin; ing big 
money open | and selling 
hs Rl ace’ We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 
oupaien oy sundries at Aadfusual ne ,Bo Not Wait; 
ite today for our /atest special offer on “‘Ranger” bicycle. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. H-216. CHICAGO 





Underwood Revolving Duplicator 


Send for Catalogue 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Incorporated 
Underwood Building, New York. Branches in all principal cities 





“DON’T SHOUT” — 


cs | hear oat I can es now as well as an 

h, something new—T] 
"MORLEY PHONE. I've a pair in 
my ears now, but they are invisible. 
would not know I _ them in, myself, 
only that | hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are 
to the eyes. —_— comfort- 
able, ightl harml 

Anyone can adjust i it.” * Over one 
hundred thousand sold. Write for book- 
let and testimonials. 













Price, $5 Complete 
THE MORLEY CO. Dept. 780, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia 








Shoe Polishes in the World 








“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put ‘ton. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 
and permanent.” —.V. ¥, Sun, Aug., 
1891. Send for Lecture ‘‘Great Subject 
of Fat.’ 


No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 


Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce 

One month's treatment, $5.00. Mail, or 

New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED, 
“The cure is positive and permanent.’'—NV. ¥. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—N. Y. World, 


office, 1370 Broadway, 











for complexions always smooth and velvety, that never 
lose their youthful attractiveness, 
that seem to be impervious to 
exposure, to sun and wind, are 
users of that great beauti- 
fer—LABLACHE. It 
prevents that oily, shiny 
appearance. It is cooling, 
refreshing, harmless. 







Reyuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over 
two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. for a sample box. 





French Perfume: 
5 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Facelll HE 
ACE FOWDER 
WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 





















co. 
rs, Dept. 32 
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Keep Your Clothes 
In Perfect Condition 


Protect them against dust, dirt, soot, moisture and 
moths. Not wear, but lack of care spoils clothes. 
You can have the satisfaction of being a good dresser 
at much less cost if yo u ke ep your garmentsin Wayne 


Cedared Paper Wardrobes. Garments hang full 


length without wrinkles, and thus maintain their 


shape longer without pressing. 


WAYNE ‘ei?tx” WARDROBES 


Close airtight. Safeguard contents—dress- 
suits, overcoats, opera cloaks, furs, cic., e6c. 
Open front gives ready access. 

a4 
Fitted with hooks and han- 4 

; oe 

gers. Last for years. Prices \ 
from soc up. Ask your dealer 
or write for booklet and send $1 
for wardrobe shown in illustra- 
tion. Sent postpaid. 


WAYNE PAPER GOODS CO. 
547 Calhoun St. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 








bored) shoots .44 shot or ball 
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Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower barrel (smooth 
Lengths, 12,15 or 18 
inches. Fits you for large and small game or inexpen- 
sive target practice. Stock folds up or detaches. Shoulder ira fp Nt 
holsterturnished. Sample Nitro-Solvent Oil for name sporting Qi 

goods dealer. Send for catalog of Marble’s 60 Outing Specialties. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 602 Delta Ave. , Gladstone, Mich. 


Successor to Mz arble Satety Axe Co. 














ith Popcorn 
Big Money i is Being Made with Popec the 


and Crispettes and Candy Business FREE! 
orn is seasoned while popping. 

Oak CR ete oo ed poner y BERNE a nots De vOes 

re bulk corn per pound than from a! 

mouth. 2 Thebost corns atthe feast cost. Makes ORISPETTES 

so far waperioe 7 - ers that there is no compatioon. 

Enormous Pro p Lmproved Aut Automatic Orispette Frese 

isa Tone deen WORLD R. Write for catalog. 


C. K. DELLENBARGER, 625 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








This Visible 
Typewriter 


SAU Per 
4 Month 


YOTHING DOWN 





FREE TRIAL — Agents’ Prices 


We put the best typewriter in the world right in your 
home or office. Shipped on approval. Use it without 
charge. If you want to keep it, send us $4 a month. You 
get the same value as though you paid $100 for this No. 3 
Visible Oliver machine. Buying from us saves the agency 
profits others have paid. Our booklet is worth sending 
for because it tells you how to save a lot of money. It’s 








FREE. Tell us where to send your copy. (172) 
Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 G5 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


























Employer 
we can furnish you with all the help you 
may need. 


Employee 
we can furnish you with the position you 
re looking for. 


That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 
782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 


Between 3rd and 4th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
eets -Los Angeles, Cal. 
dway...... Oakland. Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
.-..... §an Francisco, Cal. 
t St. (Mexican Office) 
Ans Cal. 











| BETTY BOOTES CO., 251 B Post St., San Francisco) 


Special 
during } $350 
June 
thirty inch 
beautiful 
Human Hair 
Switch 
(3 single short 
stems) retails 
$7. Money 
must accom- 
\ pany this 
order  Satis- 
faction guar- 
* anteed. 


SONG POEMS “!%7=2 
bese pay hundreds 


larsa yearto 
successful song writers. Send us YoUR WORK Me. uy, with or with- 
out music. Acceptance guaranteed if available. Large bookFREE. 


DUGDALE CO., Derr. 183, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Don’t Pay in Advance 


Send sample of your hair and 5c post- 
age. We ail as h and ma 1il you a fine 
hum hair 22-inch switch, wavy or 

If satisfactory eink $1.50 in 
or sell three and get yours “tree. 
Grey hair alittle more. Booklet on request. 
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Larg g) Builders of 

2-eycle Motors in the <> with Complete $ 
World. Over 10) Outfit ready to install 
responsible dealers ALSO 44 to 36 H. P. 


Guaranteed by a big responsible concern, Write for big 
catalog—e//s and s/tows you all about these high grade 
motors and how they are made 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 6108 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Whatever is worth locking up 
is worth YALE locking 


YALE Cylinder Lock provides absolute security, whether 

it is on your door, your desk, your private files or your 

trunks. There is a style and size of these pin-tumbler 
cylinder locks for everything to be locked. 


You cannot get Yale security unless all your locks are Yale, and no locks, 
night latches or padlocks are Yale unless the name Yale is on them. Your 
hardware dealer can supply you. Write for ‘‘A Book for Burglars.’’ It is 
very informing without being dull. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


Makers of YALE Products: Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, Door Checks and Chain Hoists 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


CuicaGo: 74 East Randolph Street CANADIAN YALE & TOWNE LIMITED: St. Catharines, Can. SAN FRANCISCO : 134 Rialto Bldg 
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TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco Gives a 
Winning Smile 


because it makes 
the teeth beauti- 
ful and keeps 
them sound and 
proof against 
decay. 


Pebeco does more 
for you than any 
ordinary dentifrice. 
Besides cleaning and 
whitening the teeth, 
it overcomes the 
mouth-acids that 
cause 95°6—so den- 
tists say—of tooth 
decay. 





By making these 
acids harmless, 
Pebeco protects the 
enamel of the tooth, 
which prevents the 
decay-germs from 
penetrating the soft 
interior and preserves 
the tooth from cavi- 
ties and destruction. 


Send for FREE \ 
10-Day Trial Tube 


and prove Pebeco’s perfection by actual test. 
More than a toilet article, it originated in 
the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf 
& Co., Hamburg, Germany. Sold every- 
where in extra-large tubes. Very economical. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 


155 William St. New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink’s Riveris Talcum 





PEBECO 
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Specify the hook and eye that 4 
hold placket and seam smoothly 
in place. That insure the perfect 
fit of your gown. 


_ DEETS 


Invisible Eyes | 
and SpringHooks 





Easy to Firm, and | 
fasten, yet )  won'twork 
strong. Y loose. | 
WON'T RUST 


| 


i Look for the name Peet’s 
on every envelope 
| PEET BROTHERS Philadelphia, Pa. 4 


AwA® No ely by 
ss THE | 
UAL SPORTSMANS FRIEND 
Z=\\ A Guarantee Against Rust \ 


Ss Ge 
oe] a best gun Pd x ed knoge. Ki 
SPSS LAL leanesttocarry. solutelyodor- 4 
7 |S less. All sporting goods and 

hardware dealers. rge bot- 

tle (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial 

size, 10c. Don’t wait until 

your old bottle of some 

other make is used up, but 

throw that away and buy 


WM. F. NYE 





Why . “a 
Have Wrinkles? 


B. & P. Wrinkle Eradicators 


applied at night make the face smooth and protect it 
from lines, also remove wrinkles. Contain no chemicals 
and are simple, safe and effective. FROWNERS will 
correct the bad habit of frowning or scowling. 

Both are put up in 25c, 50c and $1.00 boxes, includ- 
ing a booklet on the care of theface. Sold at drug 
and dept. stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co. (Two Women), 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, 0. 


mee Arithst yle 
Handiest, Fastest, Cheapest, COMPUTING MACHINE 
Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Divides. 
Carries Automatically. Kesets Instantly. 

Easily moved over page, fixed to desk, carried in 
hand or pocket. 5in. x 21-2 in. x1 in. Weight, 360z. 

Write for Booklet. Attraetivs Agents’ Proposition. 
ARITHSTYLE CO., Suite 505 , 118 E. 28th St., N.Y. 
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For Aching 
Heads 


When the nerves are all on edge 
and the head throbs with pain, 
try the soothing influence of Men- 
tholated Vaseline. 
| It is a scientific blending of Men- 
| thol and Pure Vaseline, and 
brings sure relief from nervous 
| and neuralgic pains. Widely 
| recommended by physicians, 
and widely used by nurses. 
Be sure the Chesebrough 
name is on the label. No f 
other is genuine. 





Write for Booklet 


\ GHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(Consolidated) 
21 State Street 
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had You 
v. dissatisfied 
self-shavers 
read this: 


Do you “hate to shave 
yourself”? 



























If so, don’t blame the 
razor, it is right in prin e 
ciple and right in con- 
struction. Give it a 
fair show—let it prove what an 
easy, quick, comfortable and satis- 
factory shave it can give you with 


MENNEN’S SHAVING CREAM 


Then you will appreciate for the first time 
the merits of the razor—and the joy of 
shaving. 






Mennen’s Shaving Cream lathers abun- 
dantly and instantly. The lather softens 
the beard, making “rubbing in” unnec- 
essary. There is no bite nor smart to 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream, because un- 
like other shaving preparations, it con- 
tains no freecaustic. The using of Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream is an economy, as it costs 
but one-tenth of one cent per shave. 
The using of Mennen’s Shaving Cream is 
cleanly, because it dispenses with the cup, 
which affords a lodging place for dust, 
dirt and disease germs. The using of 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream prevents in- 
grown hairs and shortens the 
shave, because there is no 
“rubbing in.” 


LREL ASIA OLE LER! Lili? EM LIEOE 


3 thet SBN EE 


Preparing the face for the 
razor is the all important part of 
the shave, send for a sample tube 
of Mennen’s Shaving Cream at 
once, or go to your druggist and 
buy a full size tube for 25c. 


Gerhard Mennen Company 
Newark, N. J. 






































What 
“Spring-Needle’” 
Means 
(To those who appreciate good 
underwear 





Cooper’s “‘ Spring- 
Needle” machines 
make a fabric of the highest quality, 
much preferred and much more expen- 
sive than that made on the old latch 
peedle machines. These “Spring- 
Needle” machines are slower in operation and 


require more expert operators than the latch 
needle machines. The fabric produced is necessarily 
more expensive than latch needle fabric—the yarns have 
to be of a better quality—the gauge properly filled, and 
other things that go to make the fabric more expen- 
sive, but that expense is what makes Cooper’s so good. 

ooper’s “Spring-Needle” machines have revolu- 
tionized the underwear business. Latch needle goods 
cannot be compared at all with “Spring-Needle” 
goods. The “Spring-Needle” fabric is much superior 
in every way—more elasticity—better wearing— 
more comfortable, and looks much better. There is 
absolutely no other make that can be compared with 
the genuine 


(500PER; 


REG.US Pat. OPP, 


Spring Needle Knit UNDERWEAR; 


CLOSED CROTCH 
For we make the machines that make the “‘Spring-Needle”’ Fabric 





The very high reputation obtained for Cooper’s 
“Spring-Needle’’ knit underwear has caused some 
manufacturers to advertise “Spring-Needle” goods 
made on Cooper's “ Spring-Needle" machines, when 
90% of their output is from the latch needle machines. 
This is not fair to us nor to the consumer. The only 
safety for the purchaser is to insist on the proper 

cooper label shown here. No other mark. No or sed 
sign; just this one, and it’s on all the genuine. We 
can’t make latch needle goods because we have no 
latch needle machines and cannot make the mistake 
of occasionally placing a ticket on the wrong garment. 

No one else in the world can make a fabric “ just like” 
Cooper’s. We make all grades and all good dealers 
carry them. It’s worth while to try and get them. Union 
Suits $1.50 to $5.00 per suit; 
Shirts and Drawers $1.00 to 
$3.00 per garment. Our Union 
Suits are all made with the 
Closed Crotchunder, Pat. 973,- 
200, issued Oct. 18, 1910. 


COOPER MFG.CO, 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
A. J. Cooper, Pres. 


PAT OCT 16.12 





BENNINGTON. VT. 
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LEA s PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Nearly all the coursesin a dinner 
_are delightfully flavored by using a 


Teaspoonful of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
Sharpens the appetite for Roasts, Chops, 
Steaks, Game, Fish, Soups, Salads, Gravies, 


etc. Sold by Grocers Everywhere, 


Y2PINT 3 
/2 DOLLAR © 


Buy the big Household or 
Factory Size 3-in-One and get 
8 times as much oil for your money. 


3-in-One keeps almost everything in 
home, office or store perfectly oiled—also 
as clean and bright as a new silver dollar. 


Always use 3-in-One on sewing mach- 
ines, typewriters, razors, cameras, talking 
machines, furniture, bath room fixtures, 
guns, reels, and hundreds of other things. 

The 3-in-One Dictionary, with every 
bottle, shows you scores of ways this good 


oil makes hard work easy. 
FREE Generous sample bottle sent on request. Try before 


you buy. 
SOLD AT ALL GOOD STORES 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
33 Broadway, New York 
Housewives—Try 3-in-One for Dusting, 
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Thesale of Shirley Presidents is not confined to any 
one class of men—men of every calling wearthem. We 
make Shirley Presidents in Light, Medium and 
Extra Heavy weights to suit every man’s needs; also 
extra lengths for tall men. 


SHIRLEY 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS 


are comfortable, and healthful—your shoulders should 
carry the weight of your trousers 

Don’t sow the seed for abdominal troubles by com- 
pressing your vital organs. Your physician will tell 
you this is a good advice. : 4 

The Sliding Back makes Shirley Presidents so 
comfortable, you forget you have suspenders on, 

Price 50 Cents 


of any dealer or from the factory. 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 310 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 














Deformities 
of the Back 


can be greatly benefited or 
entirely cured by means of the 
Sheldon Method, 


The 18,000 cases we have treated in 
our experience of over eleven years 
are absolute proof of this statement. 
So, no matter how serious your de- 

formity, no matter what treatments 
you have tried, think of the thousands 
of sufferers this method has made 
happy. And, more—we will prove 
the value of the Sheldon Method in 
= your own case by allowing you to 


Use the Sheldon Appliance 
30 Days at Our Risk ,— 


Since you need not risk the loss of a / 
cent, there is no reason why you 
should not accept our offer at 
once. The photographs here 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjustable the 
Sheldon Appliance is—how dif- 
ferent from the old torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. To 
weakened or deformed spines it brings \4 
almost immediate relief even in the most g 
serious cases, You owe it to yourself to 


investigate it thoroughly. The price is Pe 

















within reach of all. os 
Send for our Free Book today and 
describe the nature and condition of 
your trouble as fully as possible so 
we Can give you definite information 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. , 
\ 286 Sixth St. Jamestown, N.Y. 3° 
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Do You Want 
A Trained Man's 
Position? 


Vas 





The trained man is the man in touch with 
the chief. He is also first in line for promo- 
tion. 

You can be the man “in front.” It is all 
a matter of having the right knowledge 
that will put you ahead of the other fellow. 

“But it is too late,” you say. ‘“ My age is 
against me; I have long hours. My school- 
ing is limited; my income small.” 

You are the very man the International 
Correspondence Schools can help. 

For over 21 years the I. C. S. has been 
training men for better pos'tions. 

No matter how old you are, how little 
time you have or what your education—the 
I. C. S. can train you in your own home to 
become an expert in some particular line of 
work, 

Mark and mail the attached coupon 
NOW. It places you under no obligation 
and brings you all the information as to how 
the I. C. S. can make you g trained man. 
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i INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA, 

] Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 

I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Archi tect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draitsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agriculture French 
Chemist German 











Name — 
re Occupation 


street and No. 
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COMFORT Pe escencal 


Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. Protect them with 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


Lightest, easiest boot made. All heights for men and women. 


Ask Dealer to order pair or write for Catalog ‘®: 


WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS 
AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 











Speed and Accuracy 


That means the 


UNDERWOOD 


when you mention typewriters 


A World’s Champion is the UNDERWOOD 
**The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 








<eeaein SODA FOUNTAINS 
BANK, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES Underwood Typewriter Company 
COMMERCIAL FURNITURE Incorporated 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES Underwood Building, New York 
SEND FoRcATALoOg LOS ANGELES,CAL. BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Caille Perfection Waterproof 
Engines For Open Boats. > 


IMPLE, sturdy, compact, easily installed and easily , 
operated. Starts without cranking. Runs on gase-. 
oiine or kerosene, All parts enclosed. Furnished 
with our waterproof ignition system if desired. Needs 
No Batteries, Magneto, Coil or Timer 
The Caille Perfection igniter produces such a hot spark 
that no matter how poor the mixture may be, a simple 


TAs “ Save$50 


Get it before buying your next typewriter and learn how slightly used 
machines of standard makes are made into the nearest-to-ne w ty pewriters 
on the market. Also how you can save 25% to 75% on regular prices, 
and get a typewriter with a guarantee as strong as the origin al maker's. 


FACTORY REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 
are thoroughly rebuilt by skilled workmen inthe largest rebuilt typewriter 
plant in the world. They are hiehly polished, japanned and nic skeled— 
perfect in appearance, and serviceable and efficient in every way. 
This “ Trade Mark” fully guarantees 
against defect in workmanshipor material, 
Be sure to get the catalogue and 
address of nearest branch store. i 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc. 
845-847 Broadway, New York 


rock of the flywheel starts the engine at once. Engine can 
run forward or backward without revers devic 
Send for catalog showing all s sizes fr¢ m2 2 to 30 H. P. 
CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR C@., 
1215 Caille St, pte Mich. 




















rHE POPULAR THE NEW 
EDUCATLONAI BRAINY 


FOOD DIET 
CAMPAIGN SYSTEM 


The everyday BRAINY or LIFE-GIVING foods are the 


most strengthening, healing forces in nature. = promote 
the highest efficiency in brain workers. When correctly i heal 


MUSCLE permanently. 

Wrongly combined foods ferment and poison the system, causing rheumatism, 
appendicitis, apoplexy, etc., lack of appetite, and frequently death. The differen 
foods causing expectoration, catarrh, fevers, nightsweats, ~ ete., are 4p 

sd in the instructive free boooklets. Fat people have reduced one pound daily 




































CREA fic 

cae > BREAD DIGESTIBLE brainy diet of everyday foods, gaining strength, without feasting. or 
LweS, =| exercises. Thin people gain fiesh by the DIGESTIB weight-producing foods. 

_ a 
—— — People write:-‘* My brain power and general efficiency have been nearly doubled 
this year by selecting brainy foods. I have made a fortune in real estate, and t 

credit is honestly yours.” . . . “The hints on foods for curing congested liver, nourishing the brain, etc., 
are worth untold dollars.” Send 10 cents for instructive booklet 


“THE NEW BRAINY DIET SYSTEM” Send the addresses of your sick friends. 
Chapters on Diet vs. Drugs, Effects of Foods. Foods for Singers. 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 40 F, Washington, D. C. No foods sold 
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Healthy, 
Vigorous Old Age 


Sturdy, vigorous old age is but a question of main- 

taining the recuperative powers of youth—of building 

up the life-forces faster than they waste away. Outdoor 
exercise, careful diet and persistent use of 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


will do much to overcome the ills of old age. Being a food, as 
well as a sonic, it makes rich, new blood, aids digestion, and 
tones up the whole system. Recommended and prescribed 
by leading physicians. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being “‘Pabst’’ 


FREE BOOKLET, “Health Darts,” tells all uses and 
benefits of Pabst Extract. Write for it. 


PABST EXTRACT CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Good Luck follows you when you wear 


CATS PAW 


50c. attached. All Dealers. 
You are safeguarded against slipping on wet pave- 









a ments, saved wear and tear on your nerves—and on 
iCat’sPawPlug your shoes. 

. —— The Cat’s Paw Friction Plug is a safety tread tl 

H holds firm and wears long. 

iN No holes to carry mud and dirt. 


And Cat’s Paw Heels cost no 
i more than other kinds. Have them put 
i \ on your heels today. 50c. attached. 
; : The name is easy to remember. 
i ; TO THE RETAIL TRADE. 
: It pays to give the public what they want. 


é é The majority want Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber 
ee cise Heels, Order from your jobber today. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY, *Ssoston Mase.” 
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You really ride on 


Goodrich Tires 


How Unit Molding makes a tire 
that can’t come apart 

The Goodrich principle of Unit Molding is 
what we learned in our forty-three years 
of experiencein rubber manufacturing. By 
this single vulcanization all the layers of 
the tire, including the thick, tough tread, 
are literally molded into a unit. The 
layers disappear and you have a one-picce 
tire which must give you satisfaction. 


ing argument why he should use them. 
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There is nothing in Goodrich advertising that isn’t 
in Goodrich Goods 


Goodrich Tires themselves are Goodrich advertisements. Their long history 
of successful, satisfactory service, with never a season when they were any- 
thing but the best and highest quality, is to every tire user a most convinc- 


= ° e auto tour you 
ayy Everything That’s Best in Rubber select. These 
j books are 
- if ‘ ste “ww noo sent ag on 
INBEV" tations in rincipa ic . request, 
YRADE MARK Cities. Dealers Everywhere Factories: Akron, Ohio 
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ILE enthusiastic increase in the already tremendous demand 
for Goodrich Tires shows what confidence the tire user puts 
in experience and quality. 

Goodrich Dealers, Goodrich Branches and Goodrich Service Stations all over the 
country are alertly ready to satisfy your wants. Whatever car you own or buy 
you can have it equipped with Goodrich Tires. 


GOODRICH 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


motbep TRESS 


Unit Molded Tires selling by the 

hundreds of thousands 
This enormous demand for Goodrich Tires has 
been created solely by the service which their 
value and quality delivers to the user. The 
reinforcement of the sides to overcome strains 
and prevent accidents, and the unifying of the 
thick, tough tread with the strong buoyant 
body insures long, uniform wear—and the 
treads, naturally, can’t strip. 





Write for the 
Goodrich 


The B. F. Goodrich Company cial tee 
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Parcel Post 


brings f ‘amous 


WHEELING 
rl 





Not ordinary Wheeling smokes either, but ‘‘OUR NEW 
SMOKES” that have set a new standard of quality for 
discriminating smokers. 

Our smokes are hand-made from the finest quality of 
tobacco, all long filler, made without moulds, binders, or 
paste. (A short filler cigar cannot be made without 
binders.) Even the heads are hand-curl finish. 

Mouth spraying, licking with the tongue and similar 
unsanitary practices are absolutely prohibited in our 
factory. 

When ordering, specify from the following list of brands: 

I-See-Co., Jr., 5 in. stogie, packed 50 to the box, $2.00 
per hundred. 

I-See-Co., Sr., 6 in., 50 to the box, $3.00 per hundred. 

Slendora XX, 6 in., a decided novelty, the slenderest 
cigar made, 100 in the box, $2.00. 

Slendora XXX, 6 in., extra fine quality, 100 in the box, 
price $3.00. 

Both, the above were extra skill in the making. 

HAVATOBA, a 5% in. panatela clear Hav. ‘ana cigar, 
equal to any roc aie on the market, packed 50 in a box, 
$5.00 per hundred. 

All the above are packed in genuine cedar boxes, and you 
know what that means. 

Shipped all charges prepaid. Please state whether you 
prefer light, medium or dark. 

If, after smoking a few, you are not entirely pleased, 
return the remainder at our expense and we will either 
exchange or refund your money promptly, whichever you say. 

Or, if you prefer to sample before ordering, send us 20¢ 
and we will mail you one each of the five varieties and a 
handy 6% in. leatherette pocket pouch for your stogies; 
also interesting booklet on Wheeling stogies. 

We guarantee delivery by insuring all packages. 

References: Any Wheeling bank, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


ISENBERG CIGAR CO., 15 Fourteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 











Rosert W, Hunt 
Jno J. CONE 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL TORONTO SEATTLE VANCOUVER MEXICO CITY 


Jas. C. HALLsTED 
D. W. McNavuGHER 


BUREAU OF 


CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
418 Montcomery Sr. 
NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH LONDON ST. LOUIS 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


No other keeps the skin and 
scalp so clean and clear, so 
sweet and healthy. Used 
with Cuticura Ointment, it 
soothes irritations which 
often prevent sleep and if 
neglected become chronic 
disfigurements. Millions of 
mothers use these pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients 
for every purpose of the 
toilet, bath and nursery. 


Bm For samples address ‘“‘Cuticura,”” Dept. 133, 
i] Boston. Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
sold by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick, 25c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 
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Sanatogen Offers You 
New Strength and Vigor 


HOUSANDS write in praise of Sanatogen—telling 
of the real help extended—when nervous systems 
were exhausted, when illness, overwork or 
worry left them tired-out,. with digestion impaired, 
sleep disturbed, their whole mental and physical tones 
lowered. 

In testifying to Sanatogen’s beneficent power to in- i 
vigorate and build up, John Burroughs, the distin- 
guished naturalist, writes that his sleep is fifty per cent 
better and mind and strength much improved; while 
the Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, former Secretary of the | 
Navy, found Sanatogen of great value for impaired di- 
gestion—strengthening without irritating and promoting 
vitality in feeble folks. 

Over 18,000 physicians have endorsed and approved 
Sanatogen in writing and in print over their own signa- 
tures. ‘They have watched its splendid nerve-revitalizing 
effects, its power to build up the blood and regenerate di- 
gestion, promoting strength and endurance in anemic 
and run-down people—men, women and children. And 
remember that Sanatogen is a natural, real food tonic, 
composed of the very substances that your blood and 
tissues crave when you are tired and exhausted. 

Is Sanatogen what you need in your fight for better 
health? 


Write for a Free copy of ‘‘Nerve Health Regained.’’ 


If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen be- 
fore you use it, write for a free copy of this 
bcoklet, beautifully illustrated and comprising 
facts and information of the greatest interest. 


“ur tyyyy 





Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 30-N Irving Place, New York 
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ood Products 


Have you ever noticed how 

| much more delicious everything 
seems to taste at a picnic? There’s a 

tang—a piquancy—a satisfying “smack” 

| that only out-o’-doors seems able to give. 


And that’s just the taste that has won for Libby’s Ready-to- 
Serve Foods the wonderful popularity they have. For Libby 
chefs know just how to get that out-o’-doors spiciness into every 


food they cook. 


Getting ready for picnics or cooking in camp, is no end of fun 
when you use Libby’s Foods. And the cooking for the family 
becomes infinitely easier, too. 









For the variety of Libby’s Foods enables 
you to have many charming menus. And the 
convenience of serving them, just as they comé 
from the cans, does away with the long, dis- 
agreeable hours in a hot kitchen. 


Veal Loaf Boneless Chicken Dried Beef 
Olives Deviled Meats Pickles 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, Chicago 








for 20 cents 


i: @ After the bath there is nothing that soothes 


and safeguards more effectively than Wil- 


liams’ Talc Powder. 
Four odors—Violet, Carnation, Karsi and Rose. 


A VANITY BOX AND 
AN INTERESTING OFFER 


For Users of Williams’ Talc we have had manufactured a charming 

little Vanity Box, heavily silver-plated, containing a French powder puff 

ae and a concentrating mirror. We will gladly send it with a sample can 

of Williams’ Violet Talc Powder and a tube of Williams’ Dental Cream, trial size, on receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, P. O. Drawer 150, Glastonbury, Conn. 











